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Shall neither trouble the Reader, nor myſelf, 
with any Apology for the publiſhing of theſe 
Sermons, For if they be in any meaſure 
truly ſerviceable to the end for which they 
are deſign'd, to eſtabliſh men in the Principles 
of Religion, and to recommend to them the 
Practice of it with any conſiderable advantage, I 
do not ſee what Apology is neceflary ; and if 
they be not fo, I am ſure none can be ſufficient, 
However if there need any, the common heads 
of excuſes in theſe caſes are very well known; 
and I hope I have an equal right to them with 
other men. 

I ſhall chuſe rather in this Preface to give a 
ſhort account of the following Diſcourſes, and 
as briefly as I can to vindicate a ſingle paſſage in 
the fir/t of them from the Exceptions of a Gen- 
tleman, who hath been pleaſed to honour it fo 
far as to write a whole Book againſt it. 
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taſticalneſs of it: No; I deſpair to convince that 
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The Deſign of theſe Dz/courſes is four-fold. 
Firſt, to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of Athe- 
iſin, and of /coffing at Religion; which I am ſorry 
is ſo neceſſary to be done in this Age. This I 
have endeavour'd in the Zoo firft of theſe Di. 
courſes. | © f | 
| Secondly, to recommend Religion to men from 
the great and manifold advantages which it brings 
both to publick Society and to particular Perſons. 
And this is the argument of the th:rd and fourth. 

Thirdly, To repreſent the excellency, more 
particularly, of the Chriſtian Religion; and to 
vindicate the practice of it from the ſuſpicion of 
thoſe grievous troubles and difficulties which many 
imagine it to be attended withal. And this is 
the ſubject of the ib and faxth. 

Fourthly, To perſuade men to the practice of 
this holy Religion, from the great obligation which 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity lays upon men to that 
purpoſe ; and more particularly, from the glori- 
ous rewards of another life; which is the deſign 
of the tuo next Diſcourſes. 

Having given this ſhort account of the follow- 
ing Diſcourſes, 1 crave leave of the Reader to de- 
tain him a little longer, whilſt I vindicate a p 


fage in the firſt of theſe Sermons, from the aſ- 


faults of a whole Book purpoſely writ againſt it. 
The Title of the Book is Fuith vindicated from the 
poſſibility of Falſhood. The Author Mr. J. S. the 
famous Author of Sure-footing. He hath indeed 
in this laſt Book of his, to my great amazement, 
quitted that glorious Title. Not that I dare aſ- 
ſume to myſelf to have put him out of conceit 
with it, by having convinced him of the fan- 


man 
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man of any thing, who after ſo fair an admoni- 


V 


tion does ſtill perſiſt to maintain, * that fit and Letter of 


ſelf-evident Principles not only may, but are fit 
to be demonſtrated; and that thoſe ridiculous 
identical Propoſitions, that Faith is Faith, and a 


Rule is a Rule, are firſt Principles in this Contro- 


verſy of the Rule of Faith, without which no- 
thing can be Fo dly concluded either about Rule or 
Faith. But there was another reaſon for his quit- 
ting of that Title, and a prudent one indeed: He 
hath forſaken the defence of Sure-footing, and 
then it became convenient to lay aſide that Title, 
for fear of putting people any more in mind of 
that Book. 

TI expected indeed after his Letter of Thanks, 


hanks, 
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in which he I tells us, he intended to throw ajide f P. 14. 


the rubbiſh of my Book, that in his Anſwer he 
might the better lay open the Fabrick of my Dij- 
courſe, and have nothing there to do, but to ſheak 
to ſolid Points. I fay, after this, I expected a full 
Anſwer to the „lid Points (as he is pleaſed to call 
them) of my Book ; and that (according to his 
excellent method of removing the rubbiſh, in or- 
der to the pulling down of a building) the Fa- 
brick of my Book would long ſince have been 
demoliſh'd and laid even with the ground. But 
eſpecially, when in the concluſion of that moſt 
civil and obliging Letter, he threaten'd never fo 
leave following on his blow, till he had either 
brought Dr. Still. and me to lay Principles that 
would bear the teſt, or it was made evident to 
all the world that we had none: 1 began (as I had 
reaſon) to be in a terrible fear of him, and to 
look upon myſelf as a dead man. And indeed 


who can think himſelf ſo conſiderable as not to 
a 3 | dread 
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I dread this mighty man of Demonſtration, this 
= Prince of Controvertiſts, this great Lord and Pro- 
| feſſor of firſt Principles? But I perceive that 

great minds are merciful, and do ſometimes con- 

tent themſelves to threaten when they could 
deſtroy. | 
For inſtead of returning a full Anſwer to my 

1 Book, he (according to their new mode of con- 

= futing Books) manfully falls a nibbling at one 

1 ſingle paſſage in it, pag. 118. wherein he makes 

me to ſay (tor I fay no ſuch thing) that the Rule of 

| Chriſtian Faith, and conſequently Faith itſelf, is 

1 poſſible to be falſe. Nay in his Letter of Thanks, 
* he ſays it is an avowed Pofition, in that place, 
that Faith is poſſible to be falſe. And to give the 
more countenance to this calumny, he chargeth 
the ſame Poſition (in equivalent terms) of the poj- 

fible falſhood of Faith, and that as to the chiefeſt 
and moſt fundamental Point, the Tenet of Deity, 
upon the forementioned Sermon. But becauſe he 
knew in his conſcience, that I had avow'd no ſuch 
Poſition, he durſt not cite the words either of my © 
Book or Sermon, leſt the Reader ſhould have di- 
covered the notorious falſhood and groundleſneſs 
of this calumny : Nay he durſt not ſo much as 
refer to any particular place in my Sermon, where 
ſuch a paſſage might be found. And yet this is 
the man that has the face to charge others with 

_ falſe citations; to which charge, before I have 
done, I ſhall ſay ſomething which (what effect 
ſoever it may have upon him) would make any 
other man ſufficiently aſham'd. 

But yet I muſt acknowledge, that in this Po- 
tion which he faſtens upon me, he honours me 
with excellent company, my Lord Faulkland, 

1 
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Mr. Chillingworth, and Dr. Srilling fleet; P 

of that admirable ſtrength and clearneſs i in ys 
Writings, that Mr. S. when he reflects upon his 
own ſtyle and way of reaſoning, may bluſh to, 
acknowledge that ever he has read them. And 
as to this Pofition which he charges them withal, 
I do not know (nor have the leaſt reaſon upon 
Mr. S's word to believe) any ſuch thing is main- 
tained by them. 

As for myſelf, whom I am now only concern- 
ed to vindicate, I ſhall ſet down the #49 Pa 
ages, to which I f uppoſe he refers. 

In my Sermon, I endeavour (among other 
things) to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm 
upon this account: Becauſe it requires more evi- 
dence for things than they are c 4 le of. To make 
this good, I diſcourſe thus: Ariſtotle hath long 
fince obſerved, how unreaſonable it is to expet# the 
fame kind of proof for every thing, which we have 
Por ſome things. Mathematical things being of an 
 abſtrated - are only capable of clear demon- 
* firatimm. But Concluſions in natural Philoſophy, 
are to be prov'd by a ſufficient induction of Expe- 
= riments; things of a moral Nature, by moral Ar- 
2 guments, and Matters of Fact, by credible Tefti- 
mony. And though none of theſe be ſtrict Demon- 
= Ffrration, yet have we an undoubted aſſurance of 
= them, when they are proved by the beſt Arguments 
= that the nature and quality of the thing 120 bear. 
| None can demonſtrate to me, that there is ſuch an 
end « in America as Jamaica; yet upon the Teſti- 

ny of credible Perſons, and Authors who have 

S wr! Tien of it, I am as free from all doubt concern- 
ing it, as from doubting of the cleareſt mathema- 
ical Demonſtrati on. So that this is to be enter- 
a 4 | tain'd 
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ſo ridiculous as from hence to infer, that I believe 
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tain d as a firm Principle, by all thoſe who pretend 
to be certain of any thin 77 at all, that when any 
thing is prov'd by as goo Arguments as that thing- 
is capable of, and we have as great afſurance that 
it is, as we could poſſibly have ſuppofing it were, 
We ought not in reaſon to make any doubt of the 
exiſtence of that thing. Now to apply this to the 
preſent caſe. The Being of God 1s not mathemati- 
cally demonſtrable, nor can it be expected it ſhould , 
becauſe only mathematical matters admit of this 
kind of evidence. Nor can it be prov'd immedi- 
ately by ſenſe, becauſe God being fuppos'd to be a 
pure Spirit, cannot be the object of any corporeal 
ſenſe. But yet we have as great aſſurance that 

there is a God, as the nature of the thing to be 
proved is capable of, and as we could in reaſon ex- 
pect to have, ſuppofing that he were. 

Upon this paſſage it muſt be (if any thing in in 
the Sermon) that Mr. S. chargeth this Po/itzon (in 
equivalent terms) of the poſſible falſhood of Faith, 
and that as to the chiefeſt and mot fundamental 
point, the tenet of a Deity, And now I appeal 
to the Reader's eyes and judgment, whether the 
ſum of what I have faid be not this, That though 
the exiſtence of God be not capable of that ſtrict 
kind of demonſtration which mathematical mat- 


ters are, yet, that we have an undoubted aſſurance 
of it. One would think that no man could be 


t poſſible, notwithſtanding this aſſurance, that 
there ſhould be no God. For however in many 
other caſes an undoubted aſſurance that a thing is, 
may not exclude all ſuſpicion of a poſſibility of 
its being otherwiſe; yet in this tenet of a deity it 
moſt certainly does. Becauſe whoever is affar'd 

that 
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that there is a God, is aſſur d there is a Being 
whoſe exiſtence is and always was neceſſary, and 
conſequently is afſur'd that it is impoſſible he 
ſhould not be, and involves in it a contradiction. 
So that my Diſcourſe is ſo far from being equz- 
valent to the Poſition he mentions, that it is a per- 
fect contradiction to it. And he might with as 
much truth have affirm'd, that I had expreſly 
and in ſo many words ſaid that there is no God. 

The other paſſage is in pag. 118. of my Book, 
concerning the Rule of Faith. I was diſcourſing 
that no man can ſhew by any neceſſary argument, 
that it 1s naturally impoſſible that all the relations 
concerning America ſhould be falſe. But yet (ſay I) 
T ſuppoſe that notwithſtanding this, no man in his 
wits 1s now poſſeſt with ſo incredible a folly, as to 
doubt whether there be ſuch a place. The caſe is 
the very ſame as to the certainty of an ancient Book, 
and of the ſenſe of plain expreſſions : We have no 
demonſtration for theſe things, and we expect none ; 
becauſe we know the things are not capable of it. 
We are not infallibly certain, that any Book 1s jo 
ancient as it pretends to be; or that it was written 
by him whoſe name it bears; or that this is the 
ſenſe of fuch and ſuch paſſages in it; it is poſſible 
all this may be otherwiſe : But we are very well 
aſſur d that it is not, nor hath any prudent man any 
Juſt cauſe to make the leaſt doubt of it: For a bare 
poſſibility that a thing may be, or not be, is no 
Juſt cauſe of doubting whether a thing be or not. It 
zs poſfible all the people in France may die this night, 
but T hope the poſſibility of this doth not incline any 
man in the leaſt to think that it will be ſo. It is 
Poſſible that the Sun may not riſe to-morrow morn- 
ing; yet for all this ] ſuppoſe that no man hath the 
leaſt doubt but that it will, To 
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To avoid the cavils of this impertinent Man, 
J have tranſcrib'd the whole page to which he 
refers. And now where is this avow'd Pofition 
of the poſſible falſhood of Faith ? All that I fay is 
this, That we are not infalliblè either in judging 
of the antiquity of a book, or of the anſe of it; 
by which I mean (as any man of ſenſe and inge- 
nuity would ecafily perceive I do) that we cannot 
demonſtrate theſe things ſo, as to ſhew that the 
contrary neceſſarily involves a contradiction ; but 
yet that we may have a firm aſſurance concern- 
ing theſe matters, ſo as not to make the leaſt 
doubt of them. : 

And is this #0 avow the poſſible falſboad of Faith; 
And yet this Poft:on Mr. S. charges upon theſe 
words; how juſtly I ſhall now examine, 

Either by Faith Mr. S. means the Doctrine re- 
vealed by God, and then the meaning of the Po- 
fition muſt be, that what God ſays is poſſible to be 
falſe; which is ſo abſurd a Pgftion as can hardly 
enter into any man's mind; and yet Mr. S. has 
the modeſty all along in his Book to inſinuate that 
in the forecited Paſſage I ſay as much as this 
comes to. | 

Or elſe Mr. S. means by Fazth, the aſſent which 
we give to doctrines reveal'd by God ; and then 
his ſenſe of infallibility muſt be either, that who- 
ever aſſents to any thing as reveal'd by God, can- 
not be deceiv'd, upon ſuppoſition that it is fo re- 
veal'd ; or elſe abſolutely, that whoever aflents to 
any thing as reveal'd by God, cannot be deceiv'd. 
Now altho' I do not, in the Paſſage forecited, 
{peak one ſyllable concerning doctrines reveal'd 
by Sod, yet I affirm (and ſo will any man elſe) 


that an aſſent to any doctrine as reveal'd by God, 
* | | it 
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if it be revealed by him, is impoſſible to be falſe. 
But this is only an infallibility zpor /uppofition, 
which amounts to no more than this, That F a 
thing be true, it is impoſſible to be falſe. And yet 


the principal deſign of Mr. S's Book is to prove | 


this, which I believe no Man in the world was 
ever ſo ſenſeleſs as todeny. But if he mean ab- 
folutely, that whoever aſſents to any doctrine as 


reveal'd by God, cannot be deceiv'd, that is, that 
no man can be miſtaken about matters of Faith 


(as he muſt mean, if he pretend to have any ad- 
verſary, and do not fight only with his own ſha- 
dow) this I confeſs, is a very comfortable aſſer- 
tion, but I am much afraid it is not true. 

Or elſe, laſtly, By Faith he underſtands the 
Means and Motives of Faith. And then the plain 
ſtate of the controverſy between us is this, Yhe- 
ther it be neceſſary to a Chriſtian belief to be infal- 
libly ſecur d of the means whereby the Chriſtian 


doetrine is convey'd to us, and of the firmneſs of 


the motives upon which our belief of it is ground- 
ed. This indeed is ſomething to the purpoſe ; 
for tho' in the paſſage before cited I ſay not one 
word concerning the motives of our belief of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, yet my diſcourſe there was 
intended to be applied to the means whereby the 
knowledge of this doctrine is conveyed to us. 
However, I am contented to join iſſue with Mr. 
S. upon both theſe points. 

1. That it is not neceſſary to the true nature 
of Faith, that the moti ves upon which any man 
believes the Chriſtian doctrine ſhould be abſolute- 
ly concluſive, and impoſſible to be falſe. That 
it is neceſſary, Mr. S. ſeveral times affirms in his 
Book ; but how unreaſonably appears from cer- 


tain 


E. 
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tain and daily experience. Very many Chriſtians 
(ſuch as St. Auſtin ſpeaks of, as are ſuv' d, not by 
the quickneſs of their underſtandings, but the fim- 
plicity of therr belief) do believe the Chriſtian doc- 
trine upon incompetent grounds, and their belief 
1s true, though the argument upon which they 
ground it be not (as Mr. S. ſays) abſolutely con- 
cluffve of the thing: And he that thus believes 
the Chriſtian doctrine, if he adhere to it, and 
live accordingly, ſhall undoubtedly be ſaved ; and 
yet I hope Mr. S. will not ſay that any may ſhall 
be ſaved without true Faith. I might add, that 
in this afſertzon Mr. S. is plainly contradicted by 
thoſe of his own Church. 

For they generally grant, that General Councils, 
though they be infallible in tbeir Definitions and 
Concluſions, yet are not always ſo in their Argu- 
ments and reaſonings about them. And the Guide 
e Controverſies * exprelly ſays, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary that a Divine Faith ſhould always have an 
external rationally infallible ground or motive there- 
fo (whether Church- Authority, or any other) on 
his part, that ſo believes. Here is a man of their 
own Church avowrng this Poſition, That Faith is 
poſſible to be falſe. I deſire Mr. S. who is the 
very Rule of Controverſy, to do juſtice upon this 
falſe Guide. 5 | 

I muſt acknowledge that Mr. S. attempts to 
prove this aſſertion, and that by a very pleaſant 
and ſurprizing argument, which is this. The pro- 


Faith found Myſteries of Faith (he tells us ||) muſt needs 
vind. p. ſeem to ſome (viz. thoſe who have no light but their 
> 8g. Pure natural Reaſon, I as he ſaid before) impoſſible 


to be true; which therefore nothing but a motive 
of its own nature ſeemingly impoſſible to be falſe can 
conquer 
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conquer ſo as to make them conceit them really true, 
What Mr. S. here means by a motive of its own na- 


ture ſeeming impoſſible to be falſe, I cannot divine, 


unleſs he means a real ſeeming impoſſibility. But 
be that as it will, does Mr. S. in good earneſt be- 
lieve that a motive of its own nature ſeeming im- 
poſſible to be falſe, is ſufficient to convince any 
man, that has and uſes the /;ght of natural Rea- 


ſon, of the truth of a thing which muſt needs ſeem 


fo him impoſſible to be true? In my opinion theſe 
two ſeeming impoſſibilities are ſo equally match- 
ed, that it muſt needs be a drawn battel between 
them. Suppoſe the thing to be believed be Tran- 


5 1 oy . . . . . 
= ſubſtantiation; this indeed is a very profound my- 
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ſtery, and is (to ſpeak in Mr. S's phraſe) of its 
own nature ſo ſeemingly impoſſible, that I know no 
argument in the world ſtrong enough to cope 
with it. And I challenge Mr. S. to inſtance in 
any motzve of Faith which is, both to our un- 
derſtanding and our ſenſes, more plainly impoſ- 
ſible to be falſe, than their doctrine of Tranſub- 


ſtantiation is evidently impoſſible to be true. And 


if he cannot; how can he reaſonably expect that 
any man in the world ſhould believe it ? 
2. That it is not neceſſary to the true nature 


of Faith, that we ſhould be infallibly ſecur'd of 


the means whereby the Chriſtian doctrine is con- 
vey'd to us; particularly of the antiquity and 
authority of the Books of Scripture, and that the 
expreſſions in it cannot poſſibly bear any other 
ſenſe. And theſe are the very things I inſtance 
in, in the paſſage ſo often mentioned. And to 
theſe Mr. S. ought to have ſpoken, if he intend- 
ed to have confuted that paſſage. But he was 
reſolved not to ſpeak diſtinctly, knowing his beſt 


play 
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play to be in the dark, and that all his ſafety lay 
m the confufion and obſcurity of his talk. 

Now that to have an infallible ſecurity in 
thele particulars is not neceſſary to the true na- 
ture of Faith, is evident upon theſe two accounts; 
becauſe Faith may be without this infallible ſe- 
curity, and becauſe in the particulars mentioned 
it is impoſſible to be had, 

1. Becauſe Faith may be without this infal- 
lible ſecurity. He that is ſo aſſur'd of the anti- 
quity and authority of the Books of Scripture, 
and of the ſenſe of thoſe Texts wherein the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity are plainly delivered, as to 
fee no juſt cauſe to doubt thereof, may really aſ- 
ſent to thoſe doctrines, though he have no infal- 
lible ſecurity. And an aſſent ſo grounded I af- 
firm to have the true nature of Faith. For what 
degree of afſent, and what ſecurity of the means, 
which convey to us the knowledge of Chriſtiani- 
ty, are neceſſary to the true nature of Faith, is 


to be eſtimated from the end of Faith, which is 


the ſalvation of mens ſouls, And whoever is ſo 
aſſured of the authority and ſenſe of Scripture, as 
to believe the doctrine of it, and to live accord- 
ingly, ſhall be ſav d. And ſurely ſuch a belief 
as will fave a man hath the true nature of Faith, 
though it be not infallible. And if God have ſuffi- 
ciently provided for the ſalvation of men of 
all capacities, it is no ſuch reflection upon the 
goodneſs and wiſdom of Providence, as Mr. S. ima- 
gines, that he hath not taken care that every man's 
Faith ſhould arrive to the degree of infallibility ; 
nor does our bleſſed Saviour, for not having made 
this proviſion, deſerve to be efteem'd by all the 
world not a wiſe Law-giver, but a mere Ignora- 

mus 
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mus and Impoſtor, as * one of his Fellow Contro- Laby- 
vertifts ſpeaks with reverence. — 
Beſides, this aſſertion that infallibility is neceſ= enſis, 5. 77. 
faty to the true nature of that aſſent which we call 

Faith, is plainly falſe upon another account alſo; 
becauſe Faith admits of degrees, But Infallibi- 
lity has none, The Scripture ſpeaks of a weak 
and a ftrong Faith, and of the increaſe of Faith; 
but I never heard of a weak and ſtrong Infallibi- 
lity. Infallibility is the higheſt perfection of the 
knowing faculty, and conſequently the firmeſt 
degree of aſſent upon the firmeſt grounds, and 
= whichare known to be ſo. But will Mr. S. ſay, 
that the higheſt degree of aſſent admits of de- 
grees, and is capable of increaſe? Infallibility is 
an abſolute impoſitbility of being deceiv'd ; now 
I defire Mr. S. to ſhew me the degrees of abſo- 
late impoſſibility ; and if he could do that, and 
confequently there might be degrees of Infalli- 
> bility, yet I cannot believe that Mr. S. would 
-> think fit to call any degrees of Infallibility a weak 
= Faith or affent. 

2. Becauſe an infallible fecurity in the parti- 
> cular mentioned, is impoſſible to be had; I mean 
in an ordinary way, and without miracle and 
_ = ticular revelation ; becauſe the nature of the 

= thing is incapable of it. The utmoſt ſecurity we 
-* have of the antiquity of any Book is human te- 
ſtimony, and all human teſtimony is fallible for 
this plain reaſon, becauſe all men are fallible. And 
though Mr. S. in defence of his beloved Tradi- 
= tion is pleaſed to fay that human teſtimony in 
_ ſome caſes is infallible, yet I think no man be- 
23 fore him was ever ſo hardy as to maintain that 
3 the teſtimony of fallible men is infallible, I grant 
| it 


it to be in many caſes certain; that is, ſuch as a 
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conſiderate man may prudently rely and proceed 
upon, and hath no juſt cauſe to doubt of; and 
ſuch as none but an obſtinate man or a fool can 
deny, And that thus the learned men of his 
own Church define certainty, Mr. S. (if he would 
but vouchſafe to read ſuch Books) might have 
learnt from * Melchior Canus, who ſpeaking of 
the firmneſs of human teſtimony in ſome caſes 
(which yet he did not believe to be infallible) de- 
fines it thus. Thoſe things are certain among men, 
which cannot be deny d without obſtinacy and folly, 
I know Mr. S. is pleaſed to ſay, that certainty 


and infallibility are all one. And he is the firſt Z 


man that I know of that ever ſaid it. And yet per- 


haps ſomebody may have been before him in it, for 


IrememberTully ſays, That there is nothing ſo fooliſh, 
but ſome philoſopher or other has ſaid it. I am ſure 
Mr. S's own philoſopher Mr. Wh. contradicts hum 
in this moſt clearly, in his Preface to Ruſhworth's 
Dialogues ; where explicating the term Mora! 


Certainty, he tells, that ſome underſtood by it ſuch © 


@ certainty as makes the cauſe always work the ſame 


efect, though it take not away the abſolute poſſibi- 3 


liiy of working other ways; and this preſently af. 
ter he tells us, ought abſolutely to be reckoned in tbe 


degree of true certainty, and the authors confidered * 


as miſtaken in undervaluing it. So that according 


to Mr. White, true certainty may conſiſt with a 
poſſibility of the contrary, and conſequently Mr. Ss. 
is miſtaken in thinking certainty and infallibility 
to be all one. Nay Ido not find any two of them 
agreeing among themſelves, about the notions of 
infallibility = 

De lo. Theol. lib. 11. c. 4. Certa apud homines ea ſunt, quz 
negari ſine pervicacia, & ſtultitia non poſſunt. | 
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infallibility and certainty. Mr. Vb. fays, that 
what ſome call moral certainty, is true certainty, 
tho' it do not take away a poſſibility of the con- 
trary. Mr. S. aſſerts the direct contrary, that 
moral certainty is only probability, becauſe it does 
not take away the poſſibility of the contrary. The 


Guide in Controverfies * differs from them both, * P. 135: 


and makes moral, certain and infallible all one. I 
defire that they would agree theſe matters among 
themſelves, before they quarrel with us about 

In brief then, tho' moral certainty be ſome- 
times taken for a high degree of probability 


which can only produce a doubtful aſſent ; yet it 


is alſo frequently uſed for a firm and undoubted 
aſſent to a thing upon ſuch grounds as are fit 


1 fully to fatisfy a prudent man; and in this ſenſe 


I have always us'd this erm. But now infalli- 
bility is an abſolute ſecurity of the underſtanding 
from all poſſibility of miſtake in what it believes. 
And thereare but two ways for the underſtanding 
to be thus ſecur'd ; either by the perfection of its 


. own nature, or by ſupernatural aſſiſtance. But 


no human underſtanding being abſolutely ſecured 
from poſſibility of miſtake by the perfection of 
its own nature, (which I think all mankind ex- 
cept Mr. S. have hitherto granted) it follows, that 
no man can be infallible in any thing, but by ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance, Nor did ever the Church 
of Rome pretend to infallibility upon any other 
account, as every one knows that hath been con- 
verſant in the writings of their learned men. And 


Mr. Creſſy, in his + Anſwer to Dr. Pierce, hath + P. 88, 
not the face to contend for any other infallibility 59. 


but this, that the immutable God can actually pre- 
YO; . b ſerve 


- — — 
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ſerve a mutable creature from actual mutation : 


But I can by no means agree with him in what 
immediately follows, concerning the Omni/cience i 
3 


of a creature; that God, who is abſolutely omni- 

ferent, can teach a rational creature all truths ne- 
ceſſary or expedient to be known ; ſo that though a 
man may have much ignorance, yet he may be in a 
fort omniſcient within a determinate ſphere : Om- 
niſcient within a determinate ſphere, 1s an infinite 
within a finite ſphere ; and is not that a very pret- 
ty ſort of knowing all things, which may con- 
fiſt with an ignorance of many things? Of all 
the Controvertiſts J have met with (except Mr. 
S.) Mr. Creſſy is happieſt at theſe ſmart and in- 
genious kind of reaſonings. 

As to the other particular of the ſenſe of 
books, it is likewiſe plainly impoſſible that any 
thing ſhould be delivered in ſuch clear and cer- 
tain words as are abſolutely incapable of any other 
ſenſe ; and yet notwithſtanding this, the mean- 
ing of them may be ſo plain as that any unpre- 
judiced and reaſonable man may certainly un- 
derſtand them. How many definitions and axioms, * 
&c. are there in Euchd, in the ſenſe of which 
men are univerſally agreed, and think themſelves 
undoubtedly certain of it? and yet the words in 
which they are expreſs d, may poſſibly bear ano- 
ther ſenſe. The ſame may be ſaid concerning 
the doctrines and precepts of the holy Scrip- 
tures ; and one great reaſon why men do not fo 
generally agree in the ſenſe of theſe as of the 
other, is becauſe the intereſts, and luſts, and paſ- 
ſions of men are more concern'd in the one than 
the other. But whatever uncertainty there may 
be in the ſenſe of any text of Scripture, Oral 

Tradition 
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Tradition is fo far from affording us any help in 
this caſe, that it is a thouſand times more uncer- 
tain and leſs to be truſted to; eſpecially if we may 
take that to be the traditionary ſenſe of texts of 
Scripture, which we meet with in the Decretals 
of their Popes, and the Ads of ſome of their 
Councils ; than which never was any thing in the 
whole world more abſurd and ridiculous : And 
whence may we expect to have the infallible tra- 
= ditional ſenſe of Scripture, if not from the Heads 
and Repreſentatives of their Church? 
* This may abundantly ſuffice for the vindica- 
tion of that Paſſage which Mr. S. makes ſuch a 
rude clamour about, as if I had therein deny'd 
the truth and certainty of all Religion; but durſt 
never truſt the Reader with a view of thoſe words 
of mine upon which he pretended to ground this 
calumny. But the world underſtands well e- 
nough, that all this was but a ſhift of Mr. S's 
for the ſatisfaction of his own party, and a piti- 
ful art to avoid the vindication of Sure-footing, a 
taſk he had no mind to undertake. 
And yet the main defign of this Book, which 
he calls Faith vindicated, &c. is to prove that 
Which I do not believe any man living ever de- 
nied, v2. That what is true is not poſſible to be 
XZ falſe : Which tho' it be one of the plaineſt truths 
in the world, yet he proves it ſo fooliſhly, as 
would make any man (if it were not evident of 
> itſelf) to doubt of it. He proves it from Logicł, 
and Nature, and Metaphyficks, and Ethicks, &c. 
I wonder he did not do it likewiſe from Arith- 
meticł, and Geometry, the Principles whereof, 
he * tells us are concerned in demonſtrating the * Sure- 
certainty of Oral Tradition. He might alſo have g 
b 2 proceeded 
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„faith than his “ argument from the nature of Subject 
vindic. p. and Predicate, and Copula in Faith-Propofitions ; 
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proceeded to Aſtrology, and Palmiſtry, and Chy- 
miſtry, and have ſhewn how each of theſe lend 
their aſſiſtance to the evidencing of this truth. 


For that could not have been more ridiculous, 


of Faith to be true, affirms it impoſſible to be 
falſe. Very true. But would any man argue, 
that what is true is impoſſible to be falſe, from 
the nature of Subject, Predicate, and Copula ? 


for be the Propoſition true or falſe, theſe are of 


the ſame nature in both, that is, they are Sub- 


ject, Predicate, and Copula. 


But that the Reader may have a taſte of his 
clear ſtyle, and way of reaſoning, I ſhall for hi; 
ſatisfaction tranſcribe Mr. $'s whole argument 
from the nature of the Predicate. His words 


4 P. 9,10, are theſe. + Our argument from the Copula is 
11, 12. particularly ſtrengtbned from the nature of the 
Predicate in the propoſitions we. ſpeak f; I mean 
in ſuch ſpeeches as affirm ſuch and ſuch points of 7 


Faith to be true. For True means Exiſtent n 


propofitions which expreſs only the An eſt of a thing, 
as moſt points of Faith do; which ſpeak abſtracted- 


ly, and tell not wherein the nature of the ſubject it 1 


ſheaks of conſiſts, or the Quid eſt. So that moſt of | 
the propoſitions Chriſtians are bound to profeſs, are 
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fully expreſt thus, A Trinity is exiſtent, Sc. and 


the like may be ſaid of thoſe points which belong t1 


* 


.@ thing or action paſt ; as Creation was, &c. Fur 
Exiſtent 2s the Predicate in theſe two, only affixt © 


. 
> 
ob 
- 


to another difference of time; and tis equally im- 


poſſible ſuch ſubjefts ſhould neither have been nor 
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Et once, as it is that a thing ſhould neither be nor 
not be at preſent, or both be and not be at pre- 
= /ent. Regarding then ſtedfaſtly the nature of our 
Predicate ¶ Exiſtent] we ſhall find that it expreſſes 
the utmoſt actuality of a thing; and as taken in 
the poſture it bears in thoſe propoſitions that actu- 
ally exercis d, that is, the utmoſt actuality in its 
moſt attual ſtate ; that is, as abſolutely excluding 
all manner or leaſt degree of potentiahty, and con- 
ſequently all 74 lity of being otherwiſe ; which 
is radically deſtroyed when all potentiality is taken 
away. This diſcourſe holding, which in right to 
truth I ſhall not fear to affirm (unconcerned in the 
drollery of any oppoſer) to be more than mathema- 
tically demonſtrative, it follows inevitably, that 
whoſo 15 bound to profeſs a Trinity, Incarnation, 
&c. is or was exiſtent, is alſo bound to profeſs 
that *tis impoſſible they ſhould be not exiſtent, 
or which is all one, that 'tis impoſſible theſe points 
of Faith ſhould be falſe, ; 
The ſame appears out of the nature of diſtincti- 
on or diviſion applied to our Predicate exiſtent, as 
„„, ound in theſe propofitions : For could that Predi- 
cCate bear a pertinent diſtinction expreſſing this and 
the other reſpect, or thus and thus, it might poſſibly 
be according to one of theſe reſpects, or thus con- 
ſidered, and not be according to another, that is, 
another way conſidered : But this evaſion is here 
empoſſible ; for either thoſe diſtinguiſhing notions 


muſt be more potential or antecedent to the notion of 


txt © Exiſtent, and then they neither reach Exiſtent, nor 
* 1 ſupervene to it as its determinations or attuations, 
wor which differences ought to do; nor can any notion 


& be more actual or determinative in the line of 
3 Subſtance or Being, than Exiſtent is; and, fo fit 
* 3 0 
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the concerved approaches towards it may be, till all 
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to diſtinguiſh it in that line; nor, laſtly, ban any 


determination in the line of accidents ; ſerve the 
turn; for, thoſe ſuppoſe Exiſtence already put, and 


2 the whole truth of the propoſition Ar re and 


complete antecedently to them : Tis 1mpoſſible there- 


Fore that what 15 thus affirmed to be true, ſhould 
in any regard be affirmed poſſible to be falſe : the 9 
impoſſibility of diftinguiſhing the Predicate perti- 
nently excluding here all poſſibility of divers re- 


ſpects. 
The ſame is demonſtrated from the impoſſibility 


of diſtinguiſhing the ſubjects of thoſe Faith-prope- 4 
fitions ; for thoſe ſubjetts being propofutions them- 
ſelves, and accepted for truths, as is ſuppoſed, they 


are incapable of diſtinction, as ſhall be particu- 


larly ſhewn hereafter. Beſides, thoſe ſubjetts be- 
ing points of Faith, and ſo ſtanding in the abſtratt, 
that 1s, not deſcending to ſubſuming reſpetts, even 


in that regard too they are freed from all pertinent ö 
diſtinguiſhableneſs. I 


The ſame is demonſtrated from the nature of © 
truth, which confiſts in an Indiviſible; whence | 
there is nothing of truth had, how great ſoever 


may-not-bees, or potentiality to be otherwiſe, be 
utterly excluded by the actuality of Is, or Exiſt- 
ence ; which put or diſcovered, the li 2 of truth 
breaks forth, and the dim twilights of may-not- 
bees vaniſh and diſappear. 

I have here (Reader) preſented thee with a 
diſcourſe which (if we may believe Mr. S.) is 
more than mathematically demonſtrative. A rare 
ſight indeed! And is not this a pleaſant man, 
and of good aſſurance ? I now find it true, which 
he 
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he * ſays elſewhere, That Principles are Fan » Letter of 


i" ext 22 genius, and ſelf-confident too, and that“ 4 
ey love natural to expreſs themſelves with an 
all redn. But certainly the ſacred names of 
Principles and Demonſtration were never ſo pro- 
phan'd by any man before. Might not any one 
write a book of ſuch jargon, and call it Demon- 
ſtration? And would it not equally ſerve to 
prove or confute ? If he intended this uf for 
the ſatisfaction of the people, he might as well 
have writ in the Coprick or Sclavonian language: 
yet I cannot deny, but that it is very ſuitable to 
the principles of the Roman Church; for why 
ſhould not their Science as well as their Service 
be in an unknown tongue ? that the one may be 
as fit to improve their knowledge, as the other 
is to raiſe their devotion. But if he defign'd 
this for the learned, nothing could be more im- 
proper; for they are far leſs apt to admire non- 
** /?nſe than the common people: And ] deſire that 
no man (how learned ſoever he may think him- 
= ſelf) would be over-confident, that this is ſenſe. 
I do verily believe, that neither Harphius nor 
Ruſbrochius, nor the profound Mother Juliana, 
have any thing in their writings more ſenſeleſs 
and obſcure than this diſcourſe of his, which he 
= affirms to be more than mathemat! cally demonſtra- 
tive. So that if I were worthy to adviſe Mr. 
S. he ſhould give over this pretence to Science; 
for whatever he may think, his talent certainly 
does not lie that way; but be ſeems to be as well 
made for a my/t:cal Divine, as any man I know. 
And methinks his Superiors ſhould be ſenſible of 
this, and employ him to write about the Dei- 
1 * m fund * the Soul, the ſiiper-eſſential Life, the 
by Method 
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Method of Selfrannibilation, and the paſſive unions 
of nothing with nothing: Theſe are profound 
ſubjects, and he hath a ſtyle peculiarly fitted for 
them. For even in this parcel of ſtuſt which I 
have now cited, there are five or ſix words, ſuch 
as may-not-bees, ' potentiality, actuality, aFtuation, 1 
determinative, ſupervene and ſubſume, which (if 
they were but well mingled and diſcreetly or- 
dered, and brought in now and then with a that i 
7s, to explain one another) would half ſet up a 
man in that way, and enable him to write as 
myſtical a diſcourſe as a man would wiſh. But 
enough of this. And I have treſpaſſed not a little 
upon mine own diſpoſition in ſaying thus much, 
though out of a juſt indignation at confident non- 
ſenſe. 
It is time now to draw towards a concluſion 
of this debate. I ſhall only leave with the Read- 
er a few obſervations concerning this Book of Mr. 


adverſaries. The Church of Rome never arro- 
gated to herſelf any other Infallibility but what 
the pretends to be founded upon Chriſt's promiſe 
to ſecure his Church always from Error by a /u- 
pernatural aſſiſtance, which is widely different 
from Mr. S's rational Infallibility of Oral Tra- 
dition. Mr. S. ſurely cannot be ignorant, that 
the Dives of their Church (till Mr, * 3 

and 


f | S's, and his doctrine of Infallibility. Z 
4 | | Firſt, That the main drift of his Book being 7 
4 to prove that what is true is impoſſible to be 
wh falſe, he oppoſes no body that I know of in this 
it | matter. 4 
10 Secondly, That in aſſerting Infallibility to be 
1 neceſſary to the true nature of Faith, he hatn 
1 0 | the generality of his own Church his profeſſed 4 
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and Mr. White found out this new way) did ge- 
nerally reſolve Faith into the infallible teſtimony 
of the Church, and the Infallibility of their 
Church into our Saviour's promiſe ; and the evi- 
dence of the true Church into the Marks of the 
Church, or the Motives of credibility, which Mo- 
tives are acknowledg'd to be only prudential, and 
not demonſtrative. * Bellarmine ſays, that the * L 


XXV 


Marks of the Church do not make it evidently AY 


true, which is the true Church, but only evi- 
dently credible ; and that (lays he) 15 Jaid to be 
evidently credible which is neither ſeen in itſelf, 

nor in its Principles; but yet hath ſo many and ſo 
weighty teſtimonies, that every wiſe man hath rea- 
on to believe it. Becanus 
poſe, that the Moti ves of credibility are only the 
8 foundation of a prudent, but not of an infallible 
aſſent, I know very well that Mr. Knott and 
ſome others would fain perſuade us, that an aſ- 
ſent in ſome ſort infallible may be built upon pru- 
dential Motives, which is as abſurd as tis poſ- 
ſible ; but if it were true, 


T to the ſame pur- 7 Sum. 


Tom. 2. 
partic. de 
fide, C. 1. 


yet Mr. S. would not 


accept of this ſort of Infallibility ; nothing leſs 
will ſerve him than demonſtrative Motives, and ſuch 
as are abſolutely concluſive of the thing. 8 tapleton 
(as Mr. Creſſy tells us) expreſly ſays, that ſuch an 
infallible certitude of Means is not now neceſſary 
to the Paſtors of the Church, as was neceſſary 
to the Apoſtles, who were the firſt founders of 
the Church. So that, according to theſe Au- 
thors, there may be true Faith where neither the 
means nor the motives of it are ſuch as to raiſe 


our aſſent to the degree of Infallibility. And 


this! is as much to the full as any F (that 
I know 


xxvi 


Letter to and fundamental Error, as Mr. S. calls it“. For 
his An- 


ſwerer, 


* 
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I know of) ever faid. Nay, even his Friends 


of the Tradition, Mr. Ruſhworth, Mr. White, 
and Mr. Creſſy, are guilty of the ſame damnable 


they grant leſs aſſurance than that which is in- 
fallible, to be ſufficient to Chriſtian Faith, and 
that we are juſtly condemn'd if we refuſe to be- 
lieve upon ſuch evidence as does ordinarily ſatisfy 

rudent men in human affairs. And particular- 
ly Mr. Vp. makes a queſtion whether human 
nature be capable of Infallibility; as I have 
ſhewn at large by clear and full teſtimonies out 


of each of theſe Authors, in the Anfiver to Sure- 


+2 p. 120, footing +. Of which teſtimonies, tho' Mr. S. 


hath not thought fit to take the leaſt notice 
throughout his Boo; yet I cannot but think it 
a reaſonable requeſt, to defire him to vindicate 
the Divines of his own Church (eſpecially thoſe 
of his own way) from theſe things, before he 
charge us any farther with them. 

hirdly, That Mr. S. by this Principle, That 
Infallibillty is neceſſary to the true nature of 
Faith, makes every true believer infallible in 
matters of Faith ; which is ſuch a paradox, as I 
doubt whether ever it enter'd into any other 
man's mind. But if it be true, what need then 
of any Infallibility in Pope or Council? And if 
this Infallibility be grounded _ the nature of 
Oral Tradition, what need of ſupernatural aſ- 
ſiſtance ? I doubt Mr. S. would be loth to preach 
this doctrine at Rome; I have often heard, that 
there is an old teſty Gentleman lives there, who 
would take it very ill that any one beſides him- 
{elf ſhould pretend to be infallible. 


Fourthly, 


** 
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Fourthly, That Mr. S. by his Principles does 

lainly exclude from ſalvation the generality of 
hc own Church, that is, all that do not believe 
upon his grounds. And this is the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of his reaſoning in a late Treatiſe, en- 
tituled, The method to arrive at ſatisfattion in 
Religion ; The Principles whereof are theſe ; 
the the Church is a Congregation of Faithful; the 
Faithful are thoſe who have true Faith; that, till 
it be known which is the true Faith, it cannot be 
known which is the true Church; that which 7s 
the true Faith, can only be known by the true Rule 
of Faith, which is oral Tradition; and that the 
Infallibility of this Rule is evident to common 


ſenſe. And from theſe Principles he concludes, 
* that thoſe who follow not this Rule, and ſo ares Sec. 21, 


out of this Church, can have no true Faith; and 
that % many of the points to which they aſſent 
are true; yet their aſſent is not Faith; for Faith, 
(ſpeaking of Chriſtian Faith) 7s an aſſent which 
cannot poſſibly be falſe. So that the foundation 
of this method is the ſelf-evident Infallibility of 
Oral Tradition, which hath been ſufficiently 
conſider d in the Anſwer to Sure-footing, which 
yet remains unanſwered. That which I am now 
concern'd to take notice of, is the conſequence 
of this Method, which does at one blow excom- 
municate and unchriſtian the far greateſt part of 
his own Church, For if all who do not follow 
Oral Tradition as their only Rule of Faith are 
out of the Church, and can have no true Faith, 
then all who follow the Council of Trent are ipſo 


Facto no Chriſtians. For nothing is plainer, than 
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ſuch; which hath been prov d at large in the 
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the ſole Rule of their Faith, nor rely upon it as 
Anſwer to Sure-footing. 


But why is Mr. S. ſo zealous in this matter of 


Infallibility ? There is a plain reaſon for it. He 
finds that confidence, haw weakly ſoever it be 
grounded, hath ſome effect upon the common 
and ignorant people; who are apt to think there 
is ſomething more than ordinary in a ſwaggering 
man, that talks of nothing but Principles and 
Demonſtration. And fo we fee it in ſome other 
profeſſions. There are a ſort of people very well 
known, who find that the moſt effectual way to 
cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible 
cures. 

I have now done with his Infallibility. But 
I muſt not forget his Letter of Thanks. I ſhall 
wholly paſs by the paſſion and ill language of it, 
which a man may plainly ſee to have proceeded 
from a gall'd and uneaſy mind. He would fain 
put on ſome pleaſantneſs, but was not able to 
conceal his vexation. Nor ſhall J inſiſt upon his 

pable ſhuffling about the explication of the 
terms Rule and Faith. He was convinc'd that 
he. had explain'd them very untowardly, and 
therefore would gladly come off by ſaying * that 
he did not intend explication, but only to predi- 
cate or affirm ſomething of them. And yet the 
whole deſign of the firſt page of Sure-footing, is 
to ſhew the neceſſity of beginning with the 
meaning of” thoſe words which expreſs the thing 
under debate. And this method he tells us he 
will apply 10 his preſent purpoſe, and will examine 


well what is meant by thoſe words which expreſs 
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the thing he was to diſcuſs, namely, the Rule of 


= Faith Now if to examine well what is meant 

y words, be not to go about to explain them, I 

= muſt confeſs myſelf to be in a great error. Of 

the ſame kind is his apology for his Teſimonies, 

as if they were not intended againſt the Prote- +P. 105: 

flants ; whereas his Book was writ againſt the 

Proteſtants ; and when he comes to his Te/timo- 

nies, he I declares the deſign of them to be, to t Sure- 

= ſecond by Authority what he had before eſtabliſh d 

by Reaſon. So that if the rational part of his 
Z Book was intended againſt the Proteſtants, and 

the Jeſtimonies were defign'd to ſecond it, I can- 

' XZ not underſtand why he ſhould ſay one was leſs 

intended againſt them than the other. But it 

ſeems he is ſo conſcious of the weakneſs of 

thoſe teſtimonies, that he does not think them 

fit to ſatisfy any but thoſe who believe him al- 

ready. 

As to his charge of falſe citations, it is but the 

common artifice of the Roman Controvertiſts, 

when they have nothing elſe to ſay. However, 

that the world may ſee how little he is to be 

truſted, I ſhall inſtance in two or three about 

which he makes the loudeſt clamour, and leave 

it to the Reader to judge by theſe, of his ſince- 

rity in the reſt. 

He fays ||, I notoriouſly abuſe the Preface] P. 62. 
to Ruſhworth's Dialogues, in citing the Author 
of it to ſay that ſuch certainty as makes the cauſe 
always to work the ſame effect, though it take not 
away the abſolute poſſibility of working otherwiſe, 
ought abſolutely to be reckon'd in the degree of true 
certainty ; whereas (fays Mr. S.) he only tells us 

REY. there, 


oc 
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there, p. 7. that by moral certainty [ ſome under- 
food] ſuch a certainty as makes the cauſe, &c. 
To vindicate myſelf in this, I ſhall only ſet the 
Author's words before the Reader's eyes. They 
| are theſe. This term moral Certainty, every one | 
{| explicated not alike ; but ſome underſtood by it fuch ® 
| a certainty as makes the cauſe always work the 
fame effect, though it take not away the abſolute 
poſſibility of working otheruays. Others call d 
that a moral certainty which proceeds from, &c. * 
A third explication of this word is, &c. Of 
theſe three the firſt ought abſolutely to be reckon'd 
in the degree of true certainty, and the Authors 
confider'd as miſtaken in undervaluing it. Is this 
only to tell us that by moral certainty ſome un- 
derſtood, &c. Does not the Prefacer alſo ex- 
preſly affirm, that what theſe ſome under/tood by © 
moral certainty, ought abſolutely to be reckon'd in : 
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the degree of true certainty ? which is the verx 
thing I cited him for. _ 


Another heavy charge is, that according to my 

uſual fincerity, I quote Ruſhworth's Nephew to 

*P.65. fay *, that a few good words are to be caſt in 
concerning Scripture, [ for the ſatisfattion of in- 
different men who have been brought up in this ver- 

bal and apparent reſpect of the Scripture] where- 

as (ſays Mr. S.) in the place you cite, he only ex- / 
preſſes, it would be a ſatisfattion to indifferent men 

to ſee the poſitions one would induce them to em- 

brace, maintainable by Scripture. Does he only 7 

ſay ſo? let the Reader judge. The words in 
tP.76,77. Mr. Ruſhworth are theſe : + Yet this I muſt tel! 
ye, that it were a great ſatisfaction for indi- 

rent men, that have been brought up in this "_ 4 
and 
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the pofitions you would induce them unto, can be 
= and are maintain'd by Scripture, and that they are 
grounded therein. Certainly one would think 
that either this man has no eyes or no fore- 
head. | 
But the greateſt outcry of all is, that I abuſe 
his firſt Demonſtration by vertue of a direct fal- 
ſification both of his words and ſenſe, by cogging 
in the word [4//] making his principle run thus, 
that the greateſt hopes and fears are applied to the 
= minds of [all] Chriſtians. This indeed I make 
rs I to be his Principle, grounded upon his words 
2 which I had cited a little before; and they are 
2 theſe, Firſt, that Chriftian doctrine was at firſt 
= unanimouſly ſettled by the Apoſtles in the hearts of 


by X the faithful, diſpers d in great multitudes over ſe- 
in veral parts of the world. 2dly, That this doc- 


trine was firmly believed by [all] thoſe faithful to 
he the way to heaven, and the contraditting or de- 
= /erting of it to be the way to damnation ; fo that 
= the greateſt hopes and fears imaginable were, by 
= engaging the divine authority, ſtrongly apply d to 
= the minds of the firſt believers, &c, Now if 
2 theſe ſirſt believers, to whom he ſays theſe hopes 


= and fears were ſtrongly apply d, be all thoſe faith- 


= /everal parts of the world (as the tenor of his 
words plainly ſhews) what are theſe leſs than all 
the Chriſtians of that age? And he himſelf a 
in little after tells us, there is the ſame reaſon of 
el! the following ages. So that I made his Prin- 
Bp. eile run no otherwiſe than he himſelf had laid it. 
r And if it contradict what he ſays elſewhere, it is 
and = 
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and apparent reſpect of the Scripture, to ſee that 


ful he ſpoke of before, which were diſpers d over 
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no new or rag thing. I wonder more at his 
confidence in charging ſuch falffications _ . 
te 


5 


me, as every man's eyes will preſently con 


him in. Methinks though a man had all Si- 
ence; and all Principles, yet it might not be amiſs 
to have ſome Chn/cience. | ä 

I ſhall only ſpeak a few words to the two % 
tid Points (as J may call them), of his Letter, 


and I have done. 3 


˖ 1 


- 
; 


I had charg'd him that he makes traditious 3 
Certainty a firſt and ſelfevident Principle, and '$ 
yet that he goes about to demonſtrate it; which 
I faid was impoſſible to be done, and if it could 
he done was needleſs. To avoid this inconveni- 
ence which he found himſelf ſorely prefled 3 
withal, he diſtinguiſhes between ſpeculative and 
practical ſelf-evidence, and fays that things 
which are practically ſelf-evident may be de- 
monſtrated, but thoſe that are ſpeculatively ſo, 
cannot. But he muſt not think to ſhelter him- 
ſelf from fo palpable an abſurdity by this umper- 
tinent diſtinction. For let things be evident Gow A 
they will, peculatively or practically, tis plain 
that if they he principles evident of themſelves, if 
they need nothing to evidence them; and if 
they be fir/? principles, there can be nothing to 
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make them more evident, becauſe there is no- 
thing before them to demonſtrate them by; 
Now if Mr. S. had in truth believed that the 
certainty of Tradition was a fir/t and ſelf-evident 3 
Principle, he ſhould by all means have let it 
alone, for it was in a very good condition to 
ſhift for itſelf; but his blind way of demonſtra- 
tion is enough to caſt a miſt about the cleareſt 


ain 


truth in the world. Pat per ops by the /elf- 


evident certainty of Traditio S. only 
means that it is his to fink, for I dare Gy 
it is ſo to no body elſe, And if that be his mean- 
ing, he did well enough to endeavour to demon- 
ſtrate it; it was no more than needed. 

The other Point is about his fir/# Principles, 


3 | ſuch as theſe, a Rule is a Rule, Faith is Faith, 
1 2 which he ſays * muſt principle all that can P. 1. 


e ſolidly concluded either about Rule or Faith. 
Of theſe he hath mighty ſtore, and bleſſeth him- 
ſelf in it, as the rich man in the Goſpel did in his 
full 4 Soul, take thine eaſe, thou haſt Prin- 
ciples laid up for many many years ; and out of an ex- 


XZ ceſs of good nature pities my caſe, who did 


+ undertake to write a diſcourſe about the Ground 1 P. 74 
of Faith, without ſo much as one Principle to bleſs 
myſelf with. But the miſchief i is, that after all 


2 this ſtir about them they are good for nothing, 


and of the very ſame ſtamp with that frivolous 

one Ariſtotle I ſpeaks of [if a thing be, it is Jt Anaht. 
| which he rejects as a vain and ridiculous propo-1, + 2 
ſition, Such are Mr, 8's firſt Principles, /ur- 


foes, © e of too much truth, (as an ingenious Writer 


d 1 


g to 1 


one ſtep in knowledge, becauſe they produce no 
> concluſion but themſelves ; whereas it is of the 
nature of principles to yield a concluſion diffe- 


of his own Church fays of them) and ready to 
burſt with ſelf-evidence, and yet by ten thou- 
fand of them a man ſhall not be able to advance 


rent from themſelves. And to convince Mr. S. 


6 fully of the foolery of theſe Principles, I will 
try what can be done with them, either in a ca- 
= ?egorical or hypothetical Syllogifn, e. g. A Rule 


TOE I. is 
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is Rule, Tradition is a Rule, Ergo Tradition is 
a Rule. Again, If 4 Rule be a Rule, then a 
Rule is a Rule; but a Rule is a Rule, Ergo. 
How is any man the wiſer for all this? But it 
may be Mr. S. can make better work with them, 
and manage them more dextrouſly, ſo as to prin- 
ciple any thing that can be /o/:dly concluded in any 
controverſy. 3 

And now L Hope at laſt to have given Mr. S. 
full ſatisfaction; ſince he has brought me to the 
very point he defir'd, to acknowledge that I have 
no Principles. And indeed if there be no other 
to be had but ſuch as theſe, I do declare to all 


nor will have any. 


the world, that I neither have any Principles, 
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The Wiſdom of being Religious. 


Job. xxviii, 28 
x 


And unto man he ſaid, Behold, the fear of the 
Tord, that is Wiſdom ; and to depart from evil 
ug is underſtanding. 


N this Chapter Fob diſcourſeth of the ſecrets of 8 
nature, and the unſearchable perfections of the 1 
works of God. And the reſult of his diſcourſe SAN 
is this, that a perfect knowledge of Nature is | 

no where to be found but in the Author of it; no 

leſs wiſdom and underſtanding than that which 
made the World and contrived this vaſt and regular 
frame of Nature can throughly underſtand the Phi- 

lolophy of it, and comprehend fo vaſt a deſign: . 

But yet there is a knowledge which is very proper to 

man, and lies level to human underſtanding ; and 

that is the knowledge of our Creator, and of the 
duty we owe to him; the wi/dom of pleaſing God, 
by doing what he commands, and avoiding what 
he forbids : This Knowledge and Wiſdom may be at- 
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Sz Ru. tained by man, and is ſufficient to make him happy, 


And unto man he ſaid, Behold, the fear of the Lord 


WY that is W iſdom, and to depart from evil is Underſland- 


ing. 

"Theſe words conſiſt of two Propoſitions, which 
are not diſtinct in ſenſe, but one and the ſame Thing 
variouſly expreſs'd; for wiſdom and underſtanding are 
ſynonymous words here; and though ſometimes th 
have different notions, yet in the Poetical Books of 
Scripture they are moſt frequently uſed as words e- 
quivalent, and do both of them indifferently ſigni- 
fy either a ſpeculative knowledge of things, or a prac- 
tical ſkill about them, according to the exigency of 


the matter or thing ſpoken of. And ſo likewiſe be 


fear of ibe Lord, and departure from evil, are phraſes 
of a very near ſenſe, and like importance; and 
therefore we find them ſeveral times put together in 
Scripture: Prov. 3. 7. Fear the Lord, and depart 
from evil: Prov. 16. 6. By the fear of the Lord men 
depart from evil. So that they differ only as cauſe and 
effect, which by a Metonymy uſual in all ſorts of Au- 
thors, are frequently put one for another. 

Now, to fear the Lord, and to depart from evil, 
are phraſes which the Scripture uſeth in a very great 
latitude, to expreſs to us the ſum of Religion, and the 
whole of our duty. And becauſe the large uſage of 
theſe phraſes is to be the foundation of my following 
diſcourſe, I ſhall for the farther clearing of this 
matter endeavour to ſhew theſe two things. 

1. That ' tis very uſual in the Language of Scrip- 
ture to expreſs the whole of Religion by theſe and 
ſuch like phraſes. 3 

2. The particular fitneſs of theſe two Phraſes to 

deſcribe A 
I. It is very uſual in the Language of Scripture 
to expreſs the whole of Religion by ſome eminent 
principal or part of Religion. | 
The great principles of Religion are noni 
aith, 
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faith, remembrance, love, and fear; by all which the SE Ru. 


Scripture uſeth to expreſs the whole duty of man. 


In the Old Teſtament, by the knowledge, remem- K 


brance and fear of God. Religion is called The 
knowledge of the holy, Prov. 30. 3. And wicked men 
are deſcribed to be ſuch as know not God. Fer. 10. 25. 
So likewiſe, by the fear of the Lord, frequently in 
this Book of Fob, and in the P/alms and Proverbs. 
And, Then they that feared the Lord ſpake of ten one to 
another, Mal. 3. 16. And the fear of God is expreſ- 
ly ſaid to be the ſum of Religion, Fear God and keep 


Bis Commandments, for this is the whole of man, Eccl. 


12. 13. And on the contrary the wicked ate deſeri- 
bed to be ſuch as have not the fear of God before their 


26 Pſal. 36. 1. And fo likewiſe by the remem- | 


rance of God, Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, Eccl. 12. 1. that is, enter upon a religious 
courſe betimes: And on the contrary, the character 
of the wicked is, that they forget God; The wicked 
ſhall be turned into Hell, and all the Nations that forget 
God, Pſal. 9. 17. In the New Teſtament, Religt- 
on is uſually expreſſed by faith in God and Chriſt, 
and rhe love of them. Hence it is, that the true 
Chriſtians are ſo frequently called believers, and 
wicked and ungodly men unbelievers. And that good 
men are deſcribed to be ſuch as love God. All things 
ſhall work together for good to them that love God; and 
ſuch as love the Lord Feſus Chriſt, Rom. 8.28. Epb. 6. 
24. Now the reaſon why theſe are put for the whole 
of Religion, is, becauſe the belief, and knowledge, 
and remembrance, and love, and fear of God, are 
ſuch powerful principles, and have ſo great ar influ- 
ence upon men to make them Religious, that where 
any one of theſe really is, all the reſt, together with 
* true and genuine effects of them, are ſuppoſed to 


And ſo likewiſe the ſum of all Religion is often 
expreſſed by ſome eminent part of it; which will 
explain the ſecond phraſe here in the Text, departing 
55 5 from 
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Sr Nu. from evil, The worſhip of God is an eminent part 


of Religion; and Prayer, which is often in Scrip. 


ore expreſſed by ſeeking God, and calling upon his 


Name, is a chief part of Religions Worſhip. Hence 
Religion is deſcribed by ſeeking God, He is 2 rewarder 
of them that diligently ſeek him, Heb. 11. 6. and by 
calling upon his name, Whoſoever calleth upon the name, 
of the Lord ſhall be ſaved, Acts 2. 21. And fo by 
coming to God, and by departing from evil. In this 


fallen ſtate of man Religion begins with repentance | 


and converſion, the two oppoſite terms of which, are 
God and Sin : Hence it is that Religion is deſcribed 
ſometimes by coming to God, He that cometh to God, 
muſt believe that he is, Heb. 1x. 6. that is no man 
can be religious, unleſs he believes there is a God; 
ſometimes by departing from fin. And he that depart 
eth from evil, maketh himſelf a prey, Ta. 59. 15. that 
is, ſuch was the bad ſtate of thoſe times of which 


the Prophet there complains that no man could be | 
religious but he was in danger of being perſecuted, F 
II. For the fitneſs of theſe two phraſes to deſcribe | 


Religion. 


1. For the firſt, [he fear of the Lord] the fitneſs of 8 
this phraſe will appear, if we conſider how great an 


influence the fear of God hath upon men to make 
them religious. Fear is a Paſſion that is moſt deep- 
ly rooted in our natures, and flows immediately 
from that Principle of ſelf-preſervation which God 


hath planted in every man. Every one deſires his | 


own preſervation and happineſs, and therefore hath 
a natural dread and horror of every thing that can 
deſtroy his Being, or endanger his happineſs. And 
the greateſt danger 1s from the greateſt power, and 
that 1s Omnipotency. So that the fear of God is an 
inward acknowledgment of a holy and juſt Being, 
which 1s armed with an almighty and irreſiſtible 


power; God having hid in every man's Conſcience a 


ſecret awe and dread of his infinite power, and eter- 


nal juſtice, Now fear being ſo intimate to our na- 


tures, 
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The Wiſdom of being Religious. 
tures, it is the ſtrongeſt bond of Laws, and the great 8ꝝ RM. 
ſecurity of our duty. | I. 

There are two bridles or reſtraints which God hath x 


put upon human nature, ſhame and fear. Shame is 
the weaker, and hath Place only in thoſe in whom 


there are ſome remain of Virtue. Fear is the 


{ ſtronger, and works upon all who love themſelves 


and defire their own preſervation. Therefore in this 
degenerate ſtare of mankind, fear is that paſſion 
which hath the greateſt power over us, and by which 
God and his Laws take the ſureſt hold of us: Our 
deſire, and love, and hope, are not ſo apt to be 
wrought upon by the repreſentation of virtue, and 
the promiſes of reward and happineſs, as our fear is 
from the apprehenſions of Divine diſpleaſure. For 
though we have loſt in a great meaſure the guſt and 
reliſh of true happineſs, yet we ſtill retain a quick 
ſenſe of pain and miſery. So that fear relies upon a 
natural love of our ſelves, and is complicated with 
a neceſſary deſire of our own preſervation. And 
therefore Religion uſually make 1ts firſt entrance in- 
to us by this paſſion; hence perhaps it is that Solomon 
more than once calls ibe fear of the Lord the beginning 
of Wiſdom. 

2. As for the ſecond phraſe [departing from evil] 


the fitneſs of it to expreſs the whole duty of man, 


will appear, if we conſider the neceſſary connexion 
that is between the negative and the politive part of 
our duty. He that is careful to avoid all fin will ſincere- 
ly endeavour to perform his duty. For the ſoul of man 
is an active principle, and will be employed one way or 
other, it will be doing ſomething; if a man abſtain from 
evil, he will do good. Now there being ſucha ſtrait con- 
nexion between theſe, the whole of our duty may be 
expreſgd by either of them; but moſt fitly by de- 
parting from evil, becauſe that is the firſt part of our 
duty. Religion begins in the forſaking of fin, 

Virtus eft vitium fugere, & ſapientia prima 

Stultitia caruiſſe 

4 3 Virtue 
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SERM. Virtue begins in the forſaking of vice; and the firſt part 


of wiſdom is not to be a fool. And therefore the 


WYN Scripture, which mentions theſe parts of our duty, 


doth conſtantly put departing from evil firſt ; Depart 
from evil and do good. Ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well, 
Pſal. 34. 14. & 37. 27. 1M the wicked forſake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
him return unto the Lord, Iſai. 1. 16, 17, 55. We 


are to put off the old man which is corrupt according to | 
deceitful luſts, and then to be renewed in the ſpirit of 


eur minds, and to put on the new man, &c. Eph. 4. 


23, 24. Let him eſchew evil, and do good, 1 Pet. 3. 
11. To all which I may add this farther conſidera- | 
tion, that the Law of God contained. in the ten 
_ Commandments, conſiſting moſtly of prohibitions, | 


(thou ſhalt not do ſuch or ſuch a thing) our obſer- 


vance of it is moſt fitly expreſſed by departing from 
evil, which yet includes obedience likewiſe to the 


poſitive Precepts implied in thoſe Prohibjtions, 


' Having thus explain'd the Words, I come now | 
to conſider the Propoſition contain'd in them, which 


is this: | 
That Religion is the beſt Knowledge and Wiſdom. 


ways. 
1. By a diredt proof of it. | 


2. By ſhewing on the contrary the folly and ignorance 


of irreligion and wickedneſs. 
3. By vindicating Religion from thoſe common impu- 
tations which ſeem to charge it with ignorance or impru- 


dence. 


cauſe Religion comprehends two things, the know- 


ledge of the Principles of it, and a ſuitable life and | 
practice; (the firſt of which being ſpeculative, may | 
more properly be called knowledge; and the latter, 
becauſe *tis practical, may be called wiſdom or pru- 
dence) therefore I ſhall endeavour diſtinctly to prove | 


1. That 


theſe two things. 


This I ſhall endeavour to make good theſe three 
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The Willom of being Religious. 
1. That Religion is the beſt knowledge. 
2. That tis the trueſt Wiſdom. 


The knowledge of Religion commends it ſelf to 
us upon theſe two accounts. 

1. *Tis the knowledge of thoſe things which are 
in themſelves moſt excellent 

2. Of thoſe things which are moſt uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary for us to know. 

Firſt, it is the beſt knowledge, becauſe it is the 
knowledge of thoſe things which are in themſelves 
moſt excellent and deſirable to be known ; and thoſe 
are God and our duty. God 1s the ſum and com- 


| 3 of all perfection. It is delightful to 


now the Creatures, becauſe there are particular ex- 
cellencies ſcatter*d and diſper?d among them, which 
are ſome ſhadows of the divine Perfections: But in 
God all Perfections in their higheſt degree and ex- 
altation meet together and are united. How much 
more delightful then muſt it needs be to fix our 


minds upon ſuch an object in which there is nothin 


but beauty and brightneſs, what is amiable and what 


is excellent; what will raviſh our affections and raiſe 


our wonder, pleaſe us and aſtoniſh us at once? And 
that the finite meaſure and capacity of our under- 
ſtandings is not able to take in and comprehend the 
infinite perfections of God, this indeed ſhews the 
excellency of the object, but doth not altogether 
take away the delightfulneſs of the knowledge. 
For as it 1s pleaſant to the Eye to have an endleſs 
proſpect, ſo is it ſome pleaſure to a finite underſtan- 
ding to view unlimited excellencies which have no 
ſhore or bounds, tho? it cannot comprehend them. 
There is a pleaſure in admiration ; and this is that 
which properly cauſeth admiration, when we diſco- 
ver a great deal in an object which we underſtand 
to be excellent, and yet we ſee we know not how 
much more beyond that, which our underſtandings 
cannot fully reach and comprehend, 

1 And 
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The Wiſdom of being Religious? 
And as the knowledge of God in his nature and 
rfections is excellent and deſirable, fo likewiſe to 


fro him in thoſe glorious manifeſtations of him- 


ſelf in the Works of Creation and Providence; and 
above all, in that ſtupendous work of the Redemp- 
tion of the world by Jeſus Chriſt, which was ſuch a 
myſtery, and ſo excellent a piece of l that 
the Angels are ſaid to de/ire to pry into it, 1 Pet. 1. 
12. 

And as the knowledge of God is excellent, ſo 
likewiſe of our Duty, which is nothing elſe but vir- 
tue, and goodneſs, and holineſs, which are the 
image of God, a conformity to the nature and will 
of God, and an imitation of the divine Excellencies 
and Perfections, ſo far as we are capable: For to 
know our duty is to know what it is to be like God 
in goodneſs, and piety, and patience, and clemency, 
in pardoning injuries, and paſſing by Provocations ; 
in juſtice and righteouſneſs, in truth and faithful. 
neſs; and in a hatred and deteſtation of the contrary | 
of theſe : In word, it is to know what is the good 
and acceptable will of God, what it is that he loves 
and delights in,and is pleaſed withal, and would have | 
us to do in order to our perfection and our happineſs. 
It is deſervedly accounted a piece of excellent know- 
ledge to know the laws of the land, and the Cuf- 
toms of the Country we live in, and the will of the 
Prince we live under: How much more, to know 
the Statutes of Heaven, and the Laws of Eternity, 
thoſe immutable and eternal rules of juſtice and 
righteouſneſs ; to know the will and pleaſure of the 
great Monarch and univerſal King of the World, 
and the Cuſtoms of that Country where we mult 
live for ever? This made David to admire the Law 
of God at that ſtrange rate, and to advance the 
knowledge of it above all other knowledge, I have 
ſeen an end of all perfection, but thy commandment is 
exceeding bread, Plal, 119. 96. 


Secondly, 
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which are moſt uſeful and neceſſary for us to know. 


The goodneſs of every thing 1s meaſured by its end WWW 
e 


and uſe, and that's the beſt thing which ſerves the 
beſt end and purpoſe; and the more neceſſary any 
thing is to ſuch an end, the better it is: So that the 
beſt knowledge is that which is of greateſt uſe and 
neceſſity to us in order to our great end, which is 
eternal happineſs, and the ſalvation of our Souls. 


Curious ſpeeulations, and the contemplation of 
things that are impertinent to us, and do not con- 


cern us, nor ſerve to promote our happineſs, are but 
a more ſpecious and ingenuous fort of idleneſs, a 
more pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. 
That man that doth not know thoſe things which are 
of uſe and neceſſity for him to know is , an igno- 
rant Man, whatever he may know beſides. Now 
the knowledge of God and of Chriſt, and of our 
duty, 1s of the greateſt uſefulneſs and neceſſity to us 
in order to our happineſs. It's of abſolute neceſſity 
that we ſhould know God and Chriſt, in order to 
our being happy; This is life eternal (that is, the 
only way to it) 1% know thee the only true God, and 
him whom thou haſt ſent, Feſus Chriſt, John 17. 3. 
It is neceſſary allo in order to our happineſs to know 
our duty: becauſe tis neceſſary for us to do it, and 


it is impoſſible to do it except we know it. 


So that whatſoever other knowledge a man may 


be endued withal, he is but an ignorant perſon, who 


doth not know God, the Author of his being, the 
preſerver and protector of his life, his Sovereign, 
and his Judge, the giver of every good and perfect 
gift, his ſureſt refuge in trouble, his beſt friend or 
worſt enemy, the preſent ſupport of his life, his 
hopes in death, his future happineſs, and his portion 
for ever ; who does not know his relation to God, 
the duty that he owes him, and the way to pleaſe 
him who can make him happy or miſerable for n= ; 
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SERM. who doth not know the Lord Jeſus Chrift, who is 


the way, the truth, and the Life. 


lf a man by a vaſt and imperious mind, and 4 


heart large as the ſand upon the ſea-ſhore, (as it is ſaid 
of Solomon) could command all the knowledge of 
Nature and Art, of words and things ; could at. 
tain to a maſtery in all Languages, and ſound the 
depths of all Arts and Sciences, meaſure the earth 
and the heaven, and tell the ſtars, and declare their 


orders and motions; could diſcourſe of the intereſts | 


of all States, the intrigues of all Courts, the reaſon 


of all civil laws and conſtitutions, and give an ac- 
count of the Hiſtary of all Ages; could ſpeak of | 
trees, from the Cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even un- 
zo the Hyſop that ſprings aut of the wall; and of beaſts 
alſo and of fowls, and of creeping things, and of fiſhes : | 
and yet ſhould, in the mean time, be deſtitute of 
the knowledge of God and Chriſt, and his duty ; | 


all this would be but an impertinent vanity, and a 


more glittering kind of ignorance; and ſuch a man 


(like the Philoſopher, who whilſt he was gazing up- 


on the ſtars, fell into the ditch) would but ſaprenter ; 
deſcendere in infernum, be undone with all this know- | 
ledge, and with a great deal of wiſdom go down 


to Hell. | 


2. Secondly, That to be religious is the trueſt wiſ- | 


dom, and that likewiſe upon two accounts. 
I. Becauſe it is to be wiſe for our ſelves. 
2. It is to be wiſe as to our own main intereſt and 
concernment. | 
1. *Tis to be wiſe for our ſelves. There's an ex 


preſſion, Fob 22. 21. He that is wiſe is profitable to 


bimſelf; and Prov. 9. 12. If thou be wiſe, thou ſhalt 


be wiſe for thy ſelf ; intimating that wiſdom regards 
a man's own intereſt and advantage, and that he 1s | 
not a Wiſe man that doth not take care of himſelf 


and his own concernments, according to that of old 
Ennius, neguicquam ſapere ſapientem, qui fibi ipfi prodeſſe 
non quiret, that man hath but an empty title of WT 
dom 
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dom and is not really wiſe who is not wiſe for himſelf. Sxæ RM. 


As ſelf. preſervation is the firſt principle of Nature, 


ſo care of our ſelves and our own intereſt is the firſt 


part of Wiſdom. He that is wiſe in the affairs and 
concernments of other men, but careleſs and negli- 
gent of his own, that man may be ſaid to he buſy, 
but he is not wiſe : he is employ*d indeed, but not 
ſo as a wiſe man ſhould be: Now this is the Wiſ- 
dom of Religion, that it directs a man to a care of 
his own proper intereſt and concernment. 

2. It is to be wiſe as to our main intereſt. Our 
chief end and higheſt intereſt is happineſs : And this 
is happineſsto be freed from all (if 1t may) however 
from the greateſt evils ; and to enjoy (if it may be) 
all good, however the chiefeſt. To be happy, is not 
only to be freed from the pains and diſeaſes of the 
body, but from anxiety and vexation of ſpirit : not 
only to enjoy the pleaſures of ſenſe, but peace of 
Conſcience, and tranquility of mind. To be hap- 
Py, is not only to be ſo for a little while, but as long 
as may be; and if it be poſlible, for ever. Now 
Religion deſigns our greateſt and longeſt happineſs ; 
it aims at a freedom from the greateſt evils, and to 
bring us to the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of the great- 
eſt good. For Religion wiſely conſiders that men 
have immortal ſpirits, which as they are ſpirits are 
capable of a pleaſure and happineſs diſtinct from that 
of our bodies and our ſenſes; and becauſe they are im- 
mortal, are capable of everlaſting happineſs. Now 
our ſouls being the beſt part of our ſelves, and eter- 
nity being infinitely the moſt conſiderable duration, 
the greateſt wiſdom is to ſecure the intereſt of our 
fouls and of eternity, though it be with loſs and to 
the prejudice of our temporal and inferior Intereſts, 
Mae Religion directs us rather ta ſecure in- 
ward peace than outward eaſe, to be more careful 
to avoid everlaſting and intolerable torment than 
ſhort and light afflictions which are but for a mo- 


ment; to court the favour of God more than the 
. friendſhip 
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Sr RM. friendſhip of the World, and not ſo much to fear 


them that can kill the body, and after that have no 


more that they can do, as him who after he hath 


kilPd, can deſtroy both body and ſoul in hell: In a 
word, our main intereſt 1s to be as happy as we can, 
and as long as is poſſible ; and if we be caſt into ſuch 
circumſtances, that we muſt be either in part and 
for a time, or elſe wholly and always miſerable, the 


beſt wiſdom is to chuſe the greateſt and moſt laſting | 


happineſs, but the leaſt and ſhorteſt miſery. Upon 
this account Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which 
flow from the preſence of God for evermore, infi. 
nitely before the tranſitory pleaſures of this world, 
and is much more careful to avoid eternal miſery 
than preſent ſufferings. This is the wiſdom of Reli- 
gion, that upon conſideration of the whole and ca- 


ting up all things together, it does adviſe and Jead | 


us to our beſt intereſt. 


II. The Second way of confirmation ſhall be by en- 


deavouring to ſhew the ignorance and folly of irre- 


ligion. Now all that are irreligious are ſo upon one 
of theſe too accounts: Either, Firſt, becauſe they do 
not believe the foundations and principles of Religi- 
on, as be exiſtence of God, the immortality of the 
Soul, and future rewards : or elſe, Secondly, becauſe | 
tho! they do in ſome ſort believe theſe things, yet 


they live contrary to this their belief ; and of this 
kind are the far greateſt part of wicked men. The 
firſt ſort are guilty of that which we call ſpeculative, 


the other of practical Atheiſm, I ſhall endeavour | 


to ſhew the ignorance and folly of both theſe. 


Firſt, Speculative Atheiſm is unreaſonable, and 
that upon theſe Five accounts. 1.. Becauſe it gives | 
no tolerable account of the exiſtence of the World. 
2. Nor does it give any reaſonable account of the 
univerſal conſent of mankind in this apprehenſion, | 
That there is a God. 3. It requires more evidence | 
for things than they are capable of. 4. The Atheiſt 
pretends 
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retends to know that which no man can know. 5. SE RM. 
Atheiſm contradicts it ſelf. „„ 

I. Becauſe it gives no tolerable account of the ex- UF 
iſtence of the world. One of the greateſt difficul- 
ties that lies in the Atheiſt's way is, upon his own 
ſuppoſition that there is no God, to give a likely ac- | 
count of the exiſtence of the world. We ſee this | 
vaſt frame of the world, and an innumerable mul. 
titude of creatures in it, all which we who believe a 


Fo yd bu WW ·˙ oo” 2 WW qaEwIS 


Odd attribute to him as the Author of them. For 
1 a Being ſuppos'd of infinite goodneſs and wiſdom 
1 and power 1s a very likely cauſe of theſe things. 
a What more likely to make this vaſt world, to ſtretch 
2 forth the Heavens and lay the foundation of the 
/ Earth, and to form theſe and all things in them of 
nothing, than infinite power? What more likely 
- to communicate Being and ſo many degrees of hap- 
1 pineſs to ſo many ſeveral ſorts of creatures, than in- 
finite goodneſs? What more likely to contrive this 
- admirable frame of the Univerſe and all the the crea- 
— tures in it, each of them ſo perfect in their kind and 
e all of them ſo fitted to each other and to the whole, 
o chan infinite counſel and wiſdom ? This ſeems to be 
no unreaſonable account. 
e But let us ſee now what account the Atheiſt gives 
e of theſe things. If there be no God, there are bug 
t IF theſe two ways imaginable for the world to be. 
8 Either it muſt be ſaid, that not only the Matter but 
e alſo the Frame of this world is eternal; and that as 
, to the main, things always were as they are without 


r WF any firſt cauſe of their being which is the way of the 
= AriftotelianAtheiſt; (thoſe I mean, who proceed upon 

d BF 4rifo!l”s ſuppoſition of the eternity of the world, 

'S but yet deny it to be from God, which he expreſly 

| aſſerts) Or elſe the matter of the world being ſuppo- 

e FF fed to be eternal and of it ſelf, the original of this vaſt 

„ and beautiful frame muſtbeaſcribed meerly to chance, 
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and the caſual concourſe of the parts of matter; 
which is the way of the Epicurean Atheiſt, But — 
| | : 0 | 
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 SERM. of theſe ways gives a tolerable account of the exiſ. 


tence of the world. | 

1. I ſhall firſt conſider the Hypotheſis of thoſe 
whom for diſtinction ſake I call the Ariſtotelian A- 
theiſts, which 1s this; that not only the matter but 
alſo the frame of the world is eternal, and that as to 
the main it was always as it is, of it ſelf ; and that 
there hath been from all eternity a ſucceſſion of men 


and other creatures without any firſt cauſe of their 


being. | 


It ſeems to be very hard, and if that would do any | 
ood might be juſt matter of complaint, that we are 
Fallen into ſo prophane and ſceptical an age which | 
takes a pleaſure and a pride in unravelling almoſt all 
the received principles both of Religion and Reaſon: | 


So that we are put many times to prove thoſe things 


which can hardly be made plainer than they are of | 
themſelves. And ſuch almoſt are theſe Principles, | 


That God is, and That all things are made by him ; 


which by reaſon of the bold cavils of perverſe and | 
unreaſonable men we are now-a-days put to defend. 

That ſomething is of it ſelf is evident, becauſe we | 
ſee things are. And the things that we ſee muſt | 
either have had ſome firſt cauſe of their being, or 
have been always and of themſelves. One of theſe | 


two is unavoidable. 


So that the controverſy between us and this ſort of 
Atheiſts comes to this ; which 1s the more credible | 


opinion, that the world was never made nor had a 


beginning but always was as it is, and that there hath | 


been from all eternity a ſucceſſion of men and other 
creatures without any firſt cauſe of their being ; or, 
that there was from all eternity ſuch a being as we 


conceive God to be, infinite in power, goodneſs and | 


wiſdom, which made us and all other things? The 
firſt of theſe opinions I ſhall ſhew to be altogether 
incredible, and the latter to have all the credibility 
and evidence of which a thing of that nature is capa- 


ble, 
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ble, nnd ſuch evidence as is ſufficient to convince any Sz Rm. 


impartial and conſiderate man. 


Now in comparing the probabilities of things, 


that we may know on which ſide the advantage lies, 
theſe two conſiderations are of great moment, What 
the arguments are on each ſide, and what the difh. 
culties. For if there be fair proofs on the one ſide, 
and none at all on the other, and if the moſt preſſing 
difficulties be on that ſide on which there are no proofs: 
This is ſufficient to render one opinion very credible, 
and the other altogether incredible. 

Theſe two things therefore I ſhall endeavour to 
make good in the matter that is now under our con- 
fideration. Firſt, That there are fair proofs on our 
ſide, and as convincing as the nature of the thing is 
capable of; but that there is no pretence of proof 
on the other. And Secondly, that the ſide on which 
there is no proof is incumbred with the greateſt dif- 
ficulties. 

Firſt, That there are fair proofs on our ſide, and 
as convincing as the nature of the thing 1s capable 
of; but that there is no pretence of proof on the 
other. 

This Queſtion, Whether the world was created 
and had a beginning, or not ? is a queſtion concern- 
ing an ancient matter of fact, which can only be de- 
cided theſe two ways ; by teſtimony, and by proba- 
bilities of reaſon. Teſtimony is the principal argu- 
ment in a matter of this nature, and if fair probabi- 
lities of reaſon concur with it, this argument hath all 
the ſtrength it can have : Now both theſe are clear- 
ly on the affirmative ſide of the queſtion, viz. That 
the world was created, and had a beginning. 

I. Teſtimony ; of which there be two kinds, Di- 
vine and Humane. 

Divine Teſtimony, as ſuch, is not proper to be us'd 
In this cauſe, conſidering the occaſion of the preſent 
debate : For that would be to beg the firſt and main 
queſtion now in controverſy, which is, Whether 

| there 
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there be a God or not ? which a teſtimony from 
God does ſuppoſe, and therefore ought not to be 


brought for the proof of it. *Tis true indeed that 


* Vide 
Grot. de 
verit. Chr. 
Relig. I. 1. 


thoſe effects of divine Power, I mean miracles, which 
will prove a Divine teſtimony to an Infidel, will ag 
well prove the being of a God, to an Atheiſt ; But 
when we diſpute againſt thoſe who deny a God no 
teſtimony ought to be preſum*d to be from God, 


but muſt be prov'd to be ſo. And whatever ar. 


ument proves that, will alſo prove that there is a 


od. | 


Humane Teſtimonies are of two ſorts ; univerſal | 
Tradition, and written Hiſtory. Both theſe are plain. # 


ly and beyond diſpute on our fide. 
Firſt, There is an univerſal Tradition concerning 
the beginning of the world, and that it was made by 


God. And for the evidence of this we have the 
concurring Tradition of the moſt ancient Nations, 


the Egyptians and Phenicians*; and of the moſt 


barbarous the Indians, who as Strabo Geogr. I. 15. tells 
us, did in many things agree with the Grecians, particu- 
larly in this, that the world did begin, and ſhould haut 

an end; and that God, the maker and governor of it, | 
is preſent in all parts of it. And Acoſta tells us, that 


at the firſt diſcovery of America, the Inhabitants of 
Peru did worſhip one chief God, under the name or 


title of The Maker of the Univerſe : And yet theſe} 


People had not had any commerce with the other 


known parts of the world, for God knows how many 


ages. 
To which may be added, that the moſt ancient 
of the Philoſophers, and thoſe that were the heads 


of the chief Sects of Philoſophy, as Thales, Anaxa-| 


goras and Pythagoras did likewiſe conſent to this 


Tradition. Particularly concerning Thales, Tully Dt | 


Nat. Deorum |. 1. tells us that he was the firf# of 
all the Philoſophers that enquired into theſe things, 
and be ſaid, that water was the beginning of all things, 
and that God was that mind (or intelligent Princt- 


. ple) 
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ple) which faſhion'd all things out of water. So like- SE RM. 


wiſe Straba Geogr. l. 15. informs us that the Brach- 


I. 


mans, the chief Sect of Philoſophers among the In. 


dians, agreed with the Grecians in this, That the world 
was made of water. Which agrees exactly with 
Moſes's account of the Creation, viz. That the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters; which St. 
Peter expreſſes thus, That by the word of God the 
heavens and the earth (for ſo the Hebrews call the world) 
were of old i tara; owmgace conſtituted or made of wa- 
ter, 2 Pet. 3. 5. not ſtanding out of the water, as 


our Tranſlation renders it. 


Nay Ariſtotle himſelf, Metaph. l. 1. c. 3. who was 
the great aſſerter of the eternity of the World, gives 
this account why the Gods were anciently repreſent- 


ed by the Heathens as ſwearing by the lake Syx, be- 
cauſe water was ſuppoſed to be the principal of all 
things. And this he tells us, was the maſt ancient o- 


Pinion Concerning the original of the World ; and 


that the very oldeſt Writers of Theology, and thoſe who 


lived at the greateſt diſtance from his time, were of this 
mind. And in the Book de Mundo, chap. 6. it is 
freely acknowledged to have been an ancient ſaying, 
and a general Tradition among all men, That all 
things are of God and were made by him, I will con- 
clude this with that full teſtimony of Maximus Tyrius 
to this purpoſe : However (lays he diſſertat. 1.) men 
may differ in other things, yet they all agree in this 


Law or Principle, that there is one God, King and Fa- 


ther of all things, &c. This the Greeks ſay, this the 
Barbarians z this thoſe that live upon the Continent, 
2 thoſe that dwell by the Sea; the wiſe and the un- 
Wiſe, 

Secondly, We have likewiſe a moſt ancient and cre- 
dible Hiftory of the beginning of the World; I 


mean the Hiſtory of Moſes, with which no Book in 


the world in point of antiquity can contend. I ſhall 
not now go about to ſtrengthen my argument, by 
pleading the divine authority of this Book; for 


V OL, I. B which 
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SeRM. which yet I could offer good evidence, if that were 
I. proper to the matter in hand. It is ſufficient to my 
WY WW preſent purpoſe that Moſes have the ordinary credit 
of an Hiſtorian given him, which none in reaſon can 
deny him, he being cited by the moſt ancient 
of the Heathen Hiſtorians, and the antiquity of his 
writings never queſtioned by any of them, as Joſe. 

pbus J. 1. cont. Appion. aſſures us. 

Now this Hiſtory of Moſes give us a particular 
account of the beginning of the World, and of the | 
Creation of it by God. Which aſſertion of his is a- 
greeable to the moſt ancient Writers among the Hea. 
thens, whether Poets or Hiſtorians. And ſeveral of 
the main parts of Mo/ess Hiſtory, as concerning the | 
Flood and the firſt Fathers of the ſeveral Nations of 
the World (of which he gives a particular account, 
Gen. 10.) do very well accord with the moſt ancient | 
accounts of prophane Hiſtory, And I do not know, | 
whether any thing ought more to recommend the 
Writings of Moſes to a human belief, than the ea- 
ſy and credible account which he gives of the origi- Þ 
nal of the World, and of the firſt peopling of it. | 

As to the account of ancient times, both the Egyp- | 
tian and Chaldæan accounts, which are pretended by | 
ſome to be ſo vaſtly different from that of the Scrip- 

vide Dr. ures, may for all that be, near the matter, eaſily re- 

Stilling- conciled with it T; if we do but admit what Dio. 

Feet's Ori- dorus Siculus and Plutarch, very credible perſons and 

##n. Sacr. diligent ſearchers into, ancient Books, do moſt ex- 

3 na preſly aſſure us, viz. that both theſe Nations did anci- 

made out ently reckon months for years. And the account of | 
the Chineſes is not hard to be reconciled with that of 
the Septuagint. Now in fo nice and obſcure a matter 
as the account of ancient times is, it ought to ſatis- 
fy any fair and reaſonable enquirer if they can be 
brought any whit near one another. 

So that univerſal Tradition and the moſt ancient 
Hiſtory in the World, are clearly on our fide. And 
if they be, one can hardly wiſh a more convincing i 

| argu- 
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argument, For if the World; and conſequently SE RM. | 
mankind, had a beginning, there is all the reaſon in I. 
the World to expect theſe two things: Firſt, that WAN 
there ſhould be an univerſal Tradition concerning this | 
matter ; becauſe it was the moſt memorable thing 
that could be tranſmitted to poſterity. And this was 
eaſy to be done, if mankind ſprung from one com- 
mon root and original, from whence this Tradition 
would naturally be univerſally diffus'd. Secondly, it 
may with the ſame reaſon be expected that ſo re- 
markable a thing ſhould be recorded in the moſt an- 
cient Hiftory, Now both theſe have accordingly 
happen'd. But then on the other hand, if the world 
was eternal and had no beginning there could be no 
real ground for ſuch a Tradition or Hiſtory, And if 
ſuch a Tradition were at any time endeavoured to be 
ſet on foot, it is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at 
firſt gain entertainment, but much more difficult to 
Y conceive however it ſhould come to be unver ſally pro- 
a. pagated. For upon the ſappoſition of thoſe who hold the 
-j. eternity of the world, the world was always peopled ; 
it, and if fo, there could be no common head or ſpring 
from whence ſuch a Tradition would naturally derive 
by WY if ſelf into all parts of the World. So that unleſs 


ip. all the world was ſometime of one language, and un- 
wy der one government (which it never was that we know 
10%. of fince it was peopled) no endeavour and induſtry 
1d could make ſuch a Tradition common. 

x If it be ſaid, that this Tradition began after ſome 
ci. univerſal deluge, out of which poſſibly but one fami- 
of MW ly might eſcape, and that poſſibly too of barbarous 
of people; from whom any fond and groundleſs con- 
ter ceit might ſpring and afterwards ſpread it ſelf as 
oY mankind increaſed : This I ſhall have occaſion to 
be conſider in a more proper place. In the mean time 


I have ſhewn, even from the acknowledgment of 
Ariſtotle himſelf, that there was anciently fuch a 
Tradition concerning the beginning of the World. 
Nay, if we may believe him, he himſelf was the very 

| B 2 firſt 
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SzRM, firſt aſſerter of the eternity of the World. For he 

I. ſays expreſly, That all the Philoſophers that were before 
bim, did hold that the world was made, de Ccalo |, 
1. c. 10. Thus much for the rt kind of proof 
this matter is capable of, namely, teſtimony. 

24ly, The probabilitics of reaſon do all likewiſe 
favour the beginning of the world : As, 

1. The want of any Hiſtory or Tradition ancienter 
than what is conſiſtent with the received opinion of 
the time of the world's beginning; nay, the moſt 
ancient Hiſtories were written long after that time, 
This Lucretius, the famous Epicurean, urgeth as 
a ſtrong preſumption that the world had a begins 
ning. | 


Si nulla fuit genitalis origo 

Terrarum & Cali, ſemperque æterna fuere : 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, & funera Trojæ, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere Poete ? 


i. e. F the world had no beginning, how is it that 
the Greek Poets (the moſt ancient of their Writers) 
mention nothing higher than the Theban War, and the | 
deſtruction of Troy? Were there from all eternity 
no memorable actions done till about that time? Or 
had mankind no way till of late to record them and 
propagate the memory of them to poſterity ? It is 
much, if men were from eternity, that they ſhould 
not find out the way of writing all that long durati- 
on, which had paſt before that time. Sure he was a 
fortunate man indeed, who after men had been eter- 
nally ſo dull as not to find it out, had the luck at laſt 
ro hit upon it, 

But it may be, the famous actions of former times 
were always recorded, but that the memorials of 
them have been ſeveral times loſt by univerſal de- 
luges, which have now and then happened and ſwept 
all away, except (it may be) two or three perſons, 
that have eſcaped and begun the world again upon a 
new ſcore, This 1s the only refuge that the —_ 
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0 | 
2 hath to fly to, when he is preſt with this and the like SE RM. | 
J. Arguments. But he cannot poſſibly eſcape this way, I. 
f For theſe univerſal inundations muſt either be natu . 
ral or ſupernatural. If they be ſupernatural (as any 
e man that conſiders well the frame of the World, and ll 
how hard it is togive a natural reaſon of them, would | 
Jy be inclin'd to think) then indeed it is eaſy to con- 7 
f ceive how a few of mankind, and no more, ſhould | 
; WM eſcape : Becauſe this will depend upon the pleaſure 
e. of that ſuperior Being which is ſuppoſed ſupernaty- 
5 rally to order theſe things. But this is to yield what 
* we have all this while contended for, vig. That there 


is a God. But if they be natural, which the Aubeiſt 
muſt ſay, then there is nothing to reſtrain them from 
a total deſtruction, not only of mankind, but of all 
the beaſts of the Earth. This the Acheiſt cannot de- 
ny, not only to be very poſſible, but exceeding pro- 
bable; becauſe he grants it to have come ſo near the 
at matter, that but very few eſcap d, and no doubt with 
) great difficulty. Now it is the greateſt wonder in 
z the World, that a thing (according to their own ſup- 
ty | poſition ſo likely to happen, ſhould never have fallen 
r WM out in an infinite duration, Will any man have the 
face to ſay that a thing is likely, which did never 
yet happen from all eternity? One would think that 
not only whatever is probable, but whatever can poſ- 
ſibly happen ſhould be brought about in that ſpace : 
So that if mankind had been from eternity it had 
in all probablity, I had almoſt ſaid, been deſtroyed 
from all eternity, but I may confidently ſay, long 
* fince ruin'd. 
2, Another probability of the world's beginning 
is, the account which we have of the original of 
Learning and the moſt uſeful Arts in ſeveral parts of 
the world. Now if the world had been eternal, 
theſe in all likelihood would have heen found out, 
and generally ſpread long ago and beyond the me- 
mory of all Ages. There are ſome Arts indeed that 
are peculiarly convenient to ſome particular Nations; 
B 3 and 
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SERM. and others that are only ſerviceable to the humour 
I. - and faſhion of one or more ages. Theſe are not likely 
WY to ſpread, and they may come in, and go out, and 


return again as often as there is occaſion. But thoſe } 


which are generally uſeful to mankind in all times 
and places, if they were once found out (and who 
would not think they ſhould in an eternal duration ?) 


It is not imaginable but that they ſhould have been 
{ſpread innumerable ages ſince: Nor can any man 


give a good reaſon how they ſhould ever be loſt, 


but by ſome ſuch accident as an univerſal deluge, } 
which has been ſpoken to already. But now on the 
contrary, the beginnings of Learning and of the 
molt uſeful Arts in ſeveral Nations, is very well 


known. And I add farther, that wherever Learn- 


ing and Civil Arts have come, this Tradition con. 
cerning the beginning of the world hath been moſt} 
vigorous, and aſſerted with the greateſt clearneſs and 


confidence. 


3. The ſeveral parts of which the world conſiſts, 
being (ſo far as by thoſe parts of it which we know, 
we can poſſibly judge of the reſt) in their nature 
corruptible; it is more than probable, that in an inf-J 
nite duration this frame of things would long ſince 
have been diffolved ; eſpecially, if (as the Atheiſt af. 
firms) there be no ſuperior Being, no wiſe and intel-| 
ligent Principle to repair and regulate it, and to pre- 
vent thoſe innumerable diſorders and calamitous ac- 
cidents, which muſt in ſo long a ſpace in all proba-· 
bility have happened to it. This Lucretius L. 5. al. 
ſo urges as a convincing proof that the world wa 


not eternal, 


Quare etiam na!iva neceſſe eft confiteare 

Hee eadem ;, neque enim mortali corpore que ſunt 
Ex infinito jam lempore adhuc potuiſſent 

Immenſi validas ævi contemnere vires, 
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It muſt neceſſarily (ſays he) be acknowledged that the Sx Ru- 
world had a beginning; otherwiſe thoſe things which I. 
are in their own nature corruptible had never been able, Nd 
rom all eternity, io have held out againſt thoſe forcible 
and violent aſſults which in an infinite duration muſt have 
happened, Nay, thus much Ariſtotle himſelf every 
where grants, that if the ſrame of the world be 
liable to diſſolution, it muſt of neceſſity be acknow- 
ledged to have had a beginning. 
= Theſe are ſome of the chief Probabilities on our 
ſide z which being taken together, and in their uni- 


ted force, have a great deal of conviction in them. 
the 8 Eſpecially if this be added, that there is no kind of 


ell PDoſitive proof ſo much as pretended on the other ſide. 
rn. The utmoſt that Ariſtotle pretends to prove is, that 
on. the world proceeded from God by the way of a na- 


of MY tural and neceſſary effect, as light does from the Sun. 

Which if it be true (as there is no tolerable ground 
for it) the World indeed would be without beginning, 
ſts. but not of it ſelf. And thus I have done with the 

Irſt conſideration I propounded to ſpeak to, viz. That 
= here are fair proofs on our fide, and as convincing as the 
nf. nature of the thing is capable f; but that there is no pre- 

= zence of proof on the other. I proceed therefore to the 
af Second Confideration, That the moſt preſſing difficulties 

are on that fide on which there is no proof. 

Thoſe who deny a God, and hold the world to 
have been eternal and of it ſelf, have only two things 
ba. to object againſtſus: the difficulties that there are in the 
nolion of a God, and in making the world of nothing, 
Io the yrſt I anſwer : That we attribute nothing ta 

God that hath any repugnancy or contradiction in it, 
Power, wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, and truth, have no re- 

pugnancy in them toour reaſon ; becauſe we own theſe 
Perfections to be in ſome degree in ourſelves , and 

therefore they may be in the higheſt degree that is 
poſſible in another. The eternity of God, and his 
immenſity, and his being of himſelf, how difficult ſoe- 
ver they may he to be conceived, yet theſe perfecti- 
ö | B 4 ons 
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SERM. ons muſt be granted to be ſomewhere ; and therefore 


they may as well, nay much hetter, be aſcrib'd to 


Wood, in whom we ſuppoſe all other perfections to 


meet, than to any thing elſe. And as for God's be- 
ing a Spirit, whatever difficulty there may be in con- 
ceiving the notion of a ſpirit, yet the Atheiſt muſt 
grant the thing, that there is a being or principle 
really diſtin&t from matter; or elſe ſhew how mere 
matter, which is confeſſed by themſelves to be void 
of ſenſe and underſtanding, and to move neceſſari- 


ly, can produce any thing that has ſenſe, underſtand- 


ing and liberty. As to the other difficulty, of ma- 


Ring the world of nothing, I ſhall only fay this: 


that though it ſignify an inconceivable exceſs of power, 
yet there can no contradiction be ſhewn in it. And 
it is every whit as eaſy to conceive that ſomething 
ſhould be cauſed to be that was not before, as that 
any thing ſhould be of it ſelf; which yet muſt be 
granted on both ſides; and therefore this difficulty 
ought not to be objected by either. 
But then on the other ſide there are theſe 7wo great 
and real difficulties; F;x/#, That men generally have 
always believed the contrary, That the World had a 
beginning, and was made by God. Which is a ſtrong 
evidence that this account of the exiſtence of the 
world is more natural, and of a more eaſy concep- 
tion to human underſtanding. And indeed it 1s 
very natural to conceive that every thing which is 
imperfect (as the world and all the creatures in it muſt 
be acknowledged in many reſpects to be) had ſome 
cauſe which produced it, ſuch as it is, and determt- 
ned the bounds and limits of its perfection: but that 
which is of it ſelf and without a cauſe, may be any 
thing, and have any perfection which does not im- 
ly a contradiction, Secondly, To aſſert mankind to 
. been of itſelf, and without a cauſe, hath this 
invincible objection againſt it; that we plainly ſee 
every man to be from another. So that mankind is 
aſſcrted to have no cauſe of its being, and yet every 
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particular man muſt be acknowledged to have a fa-SE 
ther; which is every whit as abſurd in an infinite 
ſucceſſion of men, as in any finite number of gene- 
rations. It is more eaſy indeed to conceive how a 
conſtant and permanent being, ſuppoſe matter, ſhould 
always have been of itſelf ; and then that zhaz ſhould 
be the foundation of infinite ſucceſſive changes and 
alterations : But an infinite ſucceſſion of the genera- - 
tions of men without any permanent foundation is 

utterly unimaginable. If it be ſaid that the earth 

was always, and in time did produce men, and that 
they ever ſince have produced one another ; this is 

to run into one great abſurdity of the Epicurian way, 

which ſhall be conſidered in its proper place. 

And thus I have endeavoured as plainly and brief. 
ly as the nature of the argument would admit, to 
prove that the account which the Scripture gives of 


the exiſtence of the world, is moſt credible, and a- 


greeable to the reaſon of mankind ; and that this 
firſt account which the Atheiſt gives of it, is altoge- 
ther incredible. And now I expect after all this the 
Atheiſt will complain, that all that hath been ſaid 
does not amount to a ſtrict demonſtration of the thing. 
It may beſo. And if the Atheiſt would undertake to 
demonſtrate the contrary, there might be ſome reaſon 
for this complaint. In the mean time I deſire to 
know whether when both ſides are agreed that the 
world is, and that it muſt either have its original 
from God, or have been always of it ſelf; and if it 
have been made evident, that on one fide there are fair 
proofs both from teſtimony and reaſon, and as convin- 
ing as the nature of the thing is capable of, and no 
pretence of proof on the ozher ; and that the diſſicul- 
ties are moſt preſſing on that fide which is deſtitute 
of proof; Ifay, if this have been made evident, I 
deſire to know whether this be not upon the matter 
as ſatisfactory to a wiſe man as a Demonſtration? For 
in this caſe there can be no doubt on which ſide the 


clear 
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S8RM. clear advantage of evidence lies, and conſequently 
IJ. which way a prudent man ought to determine his 
WYV afſent. 

I come now in the ſecond place, to conſider the o. 
ther account which another ſort of Atheiſts, thoſe 
whom I call the Epicureans, do give of the exiſtence 
of the world. And*tis this. They ſuppoſe the mat. 
ter of which the world is conſtituted to be eternal 
and of itſelf, and then an infinite empty ſpace for 
the infinite little parts of this matter (which they call 
Atoms) to move and play in; and that theſe being 

always in motion did after infinite trials and encoun- 
ters, without any counſel or deſign and without the 
diſpoſal and contrivance of any wiſe and intelligent 
Being, at laſt by a lucky caſualty entangle and ſettle 
themſelves in this beautiful and regular frame of the 
world which we now ſee. And that the Earth, be- 
ing at firſt in its full vigor and fruitfulneſs, did then 
bring forth men and all other ſorts of living creatures 
as it does plants now. e 

This is in ſhort the Epicurean account of the ori- 
ginal of the world, which as abſurd as it is Lucretius 
hath very elegantly expreſſed in theſe Verſes. 
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Sed quibus ille modis conjectus materiat, 
Fundarit calum ac terram, pontique profunda, 
Soliſque & tune curſus, ex ordine ponam. 
Nam certe neque conſilio primordia rerum 
Ordine ſe quagq;, atque ſagaci mente locarunt, 
Nec quos quæque darent motus pepigere profetts : 
Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis 
Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt concita ferri, - 
Omnimodiſque coire, atque omnia pretentare, 
Quæcunque inter ſe poſſent congreſſa creare : 
Propterea fit, uti magnum vulgata per evum 
Omnigenos cætus, & modus experiundo, 


Tandem ea conveniant, que ut convenere, repente 
g Mag na- 
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Magnarum rerum fiunt exordia ſæpe, SERM, - 


Terrai, maris & cæli, generiſque animantum. 


I 


Lucret. lib. 5. — 


Thus he like a good Poet, but a very bad maker 
and contriver of the World. For I appeal to any 
man of reaſon whether any thing can be more unrea- 
ſonable, than obſtinately to impute an effect to chance 
which carries in the very face of it all the arguments 
and characters of a wiſe deſign, and contrivance? 
Was ever any conſiderable work, in which there was 
required a great variety of parts, and a regular and 
orderly diſpoſition of thoſe parts, done by chance? 
Will chance fit means to ends, and that in ten thou- 
ſand inſtances, and not fail in any one? How often 
might a man after he had jumbled a ſet of letters in 
a bag, fling them out upon the ground before they 
would fall into an exact Poem, yea or ſo much as 


| make a good diſcourſe in Proſe? and may not a lit- 


tle Book be as eaſily made by chance, as this great 
Volume of the World? How long might a man be 
ſprinkling colours upon Canvaſs with a careleſs hand, 
before they would happen to make the exact Picture 


of a man? And is a man eaſier made by chance than 


his Picture? How long might twenty thouſand Y lind- 
men, which ſhould be ſent out from the ſeveral remote 
parts of England, wander up and down before they 
all would meet on S$a/isbury-plains and fall into rank 


and file in the exact order of an army? And yet this 


is much more eaſy to be imagined, than how the 
innumerable blind parts of matter ſhould rendezvous 
themſelves into a world. A man that ſees Henry 
VIPs Chapel at Meſtminſter might with as good rea- 
ſon maintain (yea with much better, conſidering the 
valt difference between that. little ſtructure and the 
huge frabrick of the world) that it was never con- 
trived nor built by any man, but that the ſtones did 
by chance grow into thole curious figures into which 
they ſeem to have been cut and graven z and that por a 
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SxRM. iime (as tales uſually begin) the materials of that! 


building, the ſtone, mortar, timber, iron, lead and 


glass, happily met together, and very fortunately 


ranged themſelves into that delicate order in which 
we ſee them now ſo cloſe compacted that it muſt be 
a very great chance that parts them again, What 
would the world think of a man that ſhould advance 
ſuch an opinion as this, and write a Book for it? 
If they would do him right, they ought to look up. 
on him as mad: but yet with a little more reaſon 
than any man can have to ſay that the world was 
made by chance: or that thc firſt men grew up out 
of the earth as plants do now. For can any thing 


be more ridiculous and againſt all reaſon than to al- 


cribe the production of men to rhe firſt fruitfulneſ 
of the earth, without ſo much as one inſtance and 


experiment in any Age or Hiſtory to countenance 


ſo monſtrous a Suppoſition? The thing is at firſt ſight 
ſo groſs and palpable, that no Diſcourſe about it can 
make it more apparent. And yet theſe ſhameful 
beggars of Principles, who give this precarious ac. 
count of the original of things, aſſume to them- 
ſelves to be the men of reaſon, the great wits of the 
world, the only cautious and mary perſons that hate 
to be impoſed upon ; that muſt have convincing e- 
vidence for every thing, and can admit of nothing 
without a clear demonſtration for it. | 
II. Speculative Atheiſm is unreaſonable, becauſe it 
gives no reaſonable account of the univerſal. conſent 
of mankind in this apprehenſion, that there is a God. 
That men do generally believe a God, and have done 
in all Ages, the preſent experience of the world, and 
the records of former times do abundantly teſtify. 
Now how comes this perſuaſion to have gained ſo 
univerſal a poſſeſſion-of the mind of Man, and to 
have found ſuch general entertainment in all Nati- 
ons, even thoſe that are moſt barbarous ? If there 
be no ſuch thing as God in the world, how comes 
it to paſs that this object doth continually encounter 
our 
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our underſtandings ? Whence is it that we are ſo Sg RM. 
@ perpetually haunted with the apparition of a Deity, I. 
and followed with it wherever we go? If it be not 
natural to the mind of Man, but proceeds from ſome - 
accidental Diſtemper of our underſtandings, how 
comes it to be ſo univerſal that no differences of age, 
or temper, or education can wear it out, and ſet any 
conſiderable number of men free from it? Into what 
can we reſolve this ſtrong inclination of mankind to 
this error and miſtake ? How comes all nations to 
be thus ſeduced ? It is altogether unimaginable but 
that the reaſon of ſo univerſal a conſent in all places 
and ages of the world, and among all differences 
of perſons, ſhould be one and conſtant. But no one 
and conſtant reaſon of this can be given, but from 
the nature of man's mind and underſtanding which 
hath this notion of a Deity born with it and ſtamped 
upon it; or, which is all one, is of ſuch a frame that 
in the tree uſe and exerciſe of it ſelf it will find out 
God: And what more reaſonable than to think, that 
if we be God's workmanſhip, he ſhould ſet this mark 
of himſelf upon all reaſonable creatures, that they 
may know to whom they belong, and may acknow- 
ledge the Author of their Beings ? This ſeems to be 
a credible and ſatisfactory account of ſo univerſal a 
conſent in this matter. But now what doth the A. 
theiſt reſolve this into? He is not at one with himſelf 
what account to give of it, nor can it be expected 
he ſhould. For he that will overlook the true rea- 
ſon of a thing which uſually is but one, may eaſily 
find many falſe ones, error being infinite, But there 
are three which he principally relies upon, fear, 
tradition, and policy of State, I ſhall briefly conſider 
theſe. | 

Firſt, He would make us believe that this appre- 
henſion of a God doth ſpring from an infinite jea- 
louſy in the mind of man and an endleſs fear of the 
worſt that may happen; according to that divine 
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SERM-. ſaying of the Poet, which he can never ſufficiently 


admire; 


Primum in orbe Debs fecit timor 


Fear firſt made Gods. So that it is granted on both 
ſides that the fear of a Deity doth univerſally poſſeſ 
the minds of men. Now the queſtion is, Whether 


it be more likely that the exiſtence of a God ſhould 
be the cauſe of this fear, or that this fear ſhould be 


the cauſe why men imagine there is a God: If there 
be a God who hath impreſſed this image of himſelf 
upon the mind of Man, there is great reafon whyſ 
all men ſhould ſtand in awe of him : But if there 


be no God, it is not eaſy to conceive how fear ſhould 


create an univerſal confidence and aſſurance in men 


that there is one. For, whence ſhould this fear 
come ? It muſt be either from without, from the 


ſuggeſtion of others who firſt tell us there is ſuch 2 
being and then our fear believes it; or elſe it muſt 
ariſe from within, from the nature of man which z 
apt to fancy dreadful and terrible things. If from 
the ſuggeſtion of others who tell us ſo, the queſtion Þ 
returns, who told them ſo ? and will never be fatis-Þ 


fed till the firſt Author of this report be found out. 


So that this account of fear reſolves it ſelf into tradi 


tion, which ſhall be ſpoken to in its proper place. 
But if be ſaid that this fear ariſeth from within; 


from the nature of man which is apt to imagine 


dreadful things, this likewiſe is liable to inexplicable 
difficulties. For, jr/t, the proper object of fear ö 
ſomething that is dreadful, that is, ſomething that 
threatens men with harm or danger; and that in 
God muſt either be power or juſtice; and ſuch an 
object as this fear indeed may create: But goodneb 
and mercy are eſſential to the notion of a God ® 
well as power and juſtice : now how ſhould fear put 
men upon fancying a Being thar is infinitely good 
and mercitul ? No man hath reaſon to be ara C 

uc 
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y fach a Being, as ſich. So that the Atbeiſt muſt join 8Sꝝ RM.. 
another cauſe to fear, viz, hope, to enable men to IJ. 
create this imagination of a God. And what would 
the product of theſe two contrary paſſions be? the 
imagination of a Being which we ſhould fear would 
tu do us as much harm as we could hope it would do 
us good; which would be guid pro quo, and which 
er our reaſon would oblige us to lay aſide ſo ſoon as we 
ld have fancied it, becauſe it would ſignifie juſt no- 
be thing. But, /econdly, ſuppoſe fear alone could do 
reit; how comes the mind of man to be ſubject to 
e ſuch groundleſs and unreaſonable fears? The Ariſto- 
y 7c1;an Atheiſt will ſay, it always was fo ; but this is 
eto affirm, and not to give any account of a thing. 
a The Epicurean Atheiſt, if he will ſpeak conſonantſy 
en to himſelf, muſt ſay that there happened in the ori- 
ar cinal conſtitution of the firſt men ſuch a contexture 
he BY of Atoms as do naturally diſpoſe men to theſe panick 
fears; unleſs he will ſay that the firſt men, when 
uſt BY they grew out of the earth and afterwards broke 
5 looſe from their root, finding themſelves weak and 
m naked and unarmed, and meeting with ſeveral fierce 
on creatures ſtronger than themſelves, they were put in 
. fuch a fright as did a little diſtemper their under- 
ut. ſtandings and let looſe their imaginations to endleſs 
1. ſuſpicions and unbounded jealouſies, which did at 
e. laſt ſettle in the conceit of an inviſible Being infinite- E 
n, ly powerful, and able to do them harm; and being 
ne fully poſſeſt with this apprehenſion (nothing being 
le WW more ordinary than for crazed perſons to believe 
their own fancies) they became religious; and after- 
ut WW wards when mankind began to be propagated in the 
in way of generation, then Religion obliged them to 
an inſti] theſe Principles into their Children in their ten- 
e der years, that ſo they might make the greater im- 
preſſion upon them; and this courſe having been 
ut WW continued ever ſince, the notion of a God hath been 
od kept up in the world. This is very ſuitable to Epi- 
C curus his Hypethe/is of the original of men; but if 
c any 
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SERM, any man think fit to ſay thus, I cannot think it ft 


to confute him. Thirdly, whether men were from 


Vall eternity ſuch timorous and fanciful Creatures, or 


happened to be made ſo in the firſt conſtitution of 
things, it ſeems however that this fear of a Deity 
hath a foundation in nature. And if it be natural, 
ought we not rather to conclude that there is ſome 
u. and reaſon for theſe fears, and that nature 
ath not planted them in us to no purpoſe, than that 
they are vain and groundleſs : There is no principle 
that Ariſtotle (the great aſſerter of the eternity of the 
world) doth more frequently inculcate than this, 
That Nature doth nothing in vain ; and the Atheiſ 
himſelf is forc'd to acknowledge (and fo every man 
muſt who attentively conſiders the frame of the 
world) that altho? things were made by chance, yet 
they have happen'd as well as if the greateſt wiſdom 
had the ordering and contriving of them. And 
ſurely wiſdom would never have planted ſuch a vain 
principle as the fear of a Deity in the nature of man, 
if there had not been a God in the World. 
Secondly, If fear be not a ſufficient account of this 
univerſal conſent, the Atheiſf thinks it may very 
probably be reſolved into univerſal Tradition, But 
this likewiſe is liable to great exception. For, 


whence came this Tradition? It muſt begin ſome Þ 


time, it muſt have its original from ſome body; 
and it were very well worth our knowing who that 
man was that firſt raiſed this ſpirit, which all the 
reaſon of mankind could never conjure down fince. 
Where did he live, and when ? In what Country, in 
what Age of the world? What was his name, or his 
for*s name, that we may know him ? This the Atheif 
can give no punctual account of; only he imagines 
it not improbable that ſome body long ago (no body 
knows when) beyond the memory of all Ages, did 
ſtart ſuch a notion in the world, and that it hath pal 
for current ever ſince. But if this Tradition be grat 
ted ſo very ancient as to have been before all Boo 

| all 
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and to be elder than any Hiftory, it may for any Sr RM. 


thing any body can tell have been from the begin. 


ning; and then it is much more likely to be a noti- WW 


bn which was bred in the mind of man and born 
with him, than a Tradition tranſmitted from hand to 
hand through all Generations, eſpecially if we con- 
fider how many rude and barbarous Nations there 
are in the world which conſent in the opinion of a 
God, and yet have ſcarce any certain Tradition of 
| any thing that was done among them but two or 
three Ages before. 

Wirdiy, But if neither of theſe be ſatisfactory, 
he hath one way more; which altho' it ſignify lit- 
tle to men of ſober and ſevere Reaſon, yet it very 
unhappily hits the jealous and ſuſpicious humour of 
| the generality of men, who from the experience 
| they have had of themſelves and others, are very 
apt to ſuſpect that every body, but eſpecially their 
| Syperiors and Governors, have a deſign to impoſe 
upon them for their own ends. In ſhort, it is this; 
that this noiſe about a God is a mere State-Engine 
and a Politick device, invented at firſt by ſome great 
Prince or Miniſter of State, to keep People in awe 
| and order. And if fo, from hence (faith the Athe- 
iſt) we may eaſily apprehend how from ſuch an ori- 


ginal it might be generally propagated and become 


univerſally current, having the ſtamp of publick 
Authority upon it. Beſides, that people have always 
been found eaſy to comply with the inclinations of 
their Prince, And from hence likewiſe we may ſee 
the reaſon why this notion hath continued ſo long. 
For being found by experience to be fo excellent an 
inſtrument of government, we may be ſure it would 
always be cheriſhed and kept up. 

And now he triumphs, and thinks the buſineſs is 
| very clear : Thus it was, ſometime or other, (moſt 
probably towards the beginning of the world, if it 
had a beginning, when all mankind was under one 
univerſal Monarch) ſome great Nebuchadnezzar ſet 

Vor. I. C up 
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SERM. up this Image of a Deity, and commanded all peo. 


ple and nations to fall down and worſhip it : And this 
being found a ſucceſsful device to awe people into] 


obedience to government, it hath been continued to 


this day, and is like to laſt to the end of the World, | 


To this fine Conjecture I have theſe four things to 
ſay : 


evidence for any one tittle of it. 


2. This ſuppoſition grants the opinion of a God 
to conduce very much to the ſupport of government 
and order in the world; and conſequently to be ve. 
ry beneficial to mankind. So that the Atheiſt cannot 
but acknowledge that it 1s great pity that it ſhould Þ 
not be true, and that it is the common [Intereſt of | 
mankind, if there were but probable Arguments for 
it, not to admit of any ſlight reaſons againſt it; and 
to puniſh all thoſe who would ſeduce men to Athe. 
iſm, as the great diſturbers of the World and peſs 


of human Society. 


3. This ſuppoſition can have nothing of certainty 
in it, unleſs this be true, that whoever makes a pol. 
tick advantage of other mens principles ought to be prt. 
ſumed to contrive thoſe principles in them, Whereas 
it is much more common (becauſe more eaſy,) for 
men to ſerve their own ends of thoſe principles or Þ 
opinions which they do not put into men but find 
there. So that if the queſtion of a God were to be 
decided by the probability of this conjecture, (which 


the Atheiſt applauds himſelf moſt in) it would be 
concluded in the affirmative; it being much more 


likely, ſince Politicians reap the advantages of obe. 
dience and a more ready ſubmiſſion to government 


from mens believing that there is a God, that they 


found the minds of men prepoſſeſſed to their hand 


with the notion of a God, than that they planted 1 
there, 


„ vil 


1. That all this is mere conjecture and ſuppoſiti. ; 
on, he cannot bring the leaſt ſhadow of proof or] 
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4. We have as much evidence of the contrary to SE RM. 


this ſuppoſition as ſuch a thing is capable of, viz. 


I. 


that it was not an arcanum imperii, a ſecret of govern- WWN 


ment to propagate the Belief of a God among the 

ople, when the Governors themſelves know it to 
be a cheat. For we find in the Hiſtories of all Ages 
of which we have any records, (and of other Ages 
we cannot poſlibly judge) that Princes have nor been 
more ſecure from troubles of conſcience and the 
fears of Religion and the terrors of another world, 
(nay many of them more ſubject to theſe) than other 
men, as I could give many inſtances, and thoſe no 
mean ones : What made Caligula creep under the 
bed when it thunder'd? What made Tiberius. that 
great maſter of the crafts of government, complain 
ſo much of the grievous tings and laſbes he felt in 
his Conſcience ? What made Cardinal Woolſey (that 
great Miniſter of State in our own Nation) to pour 
forth his ſoul in thoſe ſad words, Had I been as dili- 


4 gent to pleaſe my God as I have been to pleaſe my King, 
be would not have forſaken me now in my grey hairs? 


What reaſon for ſuch actions and ſpeeches, if theſe 
great men had known that Religion was but a cheat ? 
But if they knew nothing of this ſecret, I think we 
may ſafely conclude that the notion of a God did 
not come from the Court, that it was not the inven- 
tion of Politicians and a juggle of State to cozen the 
people into obedience, 

And now from all this that hath been ſaid it ſeems 
to be very evident, that the general conſent of man- 
kind in this apprehenſion hat there is a God muſt in 
all reaſon be aſcribed to ſome more certain and uni- 
verſal cauſe than fear or tradition or State-policy, viz. 
to /his, that God himſelf hath wrought this image 


of himſelf upon the mind of man, and ſo woven it 


into the very frame of his being that (like Phidias 
his Picture in Minerva's Shield) it can never totally 
be defaced withour the ruin of human nature. 


C-'2 I know 
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I. able to, which is this; that the univerſal conſent of 


te! 
WYN- mankind in the apprehenſion of a God is no more re: 
an Argument that He really is, than the general a. re 
greement of ſo many Nations for ſo many Ages in re 
the worthip of many Gods is a Argument that there an 
are many. . 
To this I anſwer, 1. That the generality of the ar 
Philoſophers and wiſe men of all Nations and Aga to 
did diſſent from the multitude in theſe things, m 
They believed but one Supreme Deity, which with | Si 
reſpect to the various benefits men received from P 
him had ſeveral titles beſtowed upon him. And al. | ne 


tho? they did ſervilely comply with the people in wor- 8 
ſhipping God, by ſenſible images and repreſentations, | ur 
yet it appears by their writings that they deſpiſe this t! 
way of worſhip as ſuperſtitious and unſuitable to the] 
nature of God. So that Polythetſm and Idolatry are q 
far from being able to pretend to univerſal conſent, | b 
from their having had the vote of the multitude in u 
moſt Nations for ſeveral Ages together. Becauſe 
the opinion of the vulgar ſeparated from the conſent 
and approbation of the wiſe, ſignifies no more [| 
than a great many Cyphers would do without f. 
gures. V ; 
2. The groſs ignorance and miſtakes of the Hea- 5 
then about God and his worſhip are a good argument 
that there is a God ; becauſe they ſhew that men ſunk Þ 
into the moſt degenerate condition, into the great- 
eſt blindneſs and darkneſs imaginable, do yet retain 
ſome ſenſe and awe of a Deity; that Religion is a 
8 of our natures, and that the notion of a 
elty is intimate to our underſtandings, and ſticks 
| | clole ro them, ſeeing men will rather have any God 
than none ; and rather than want a Deity they will 
worſhip any thing. 
3. That there have been ſo many falſe Gods de- 
vied, is rather an argument that there is a true one 
than that there is none. There would be no coun- 
| terfeits 
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terfeits but for the ſake of ſomething that isSzrm. 


real. For tho? all pretenders ſeem to be what they 
really are not, yet they pretend to be ſomething that 
really is. For to counterfeit 1s to put on the likeneſs 
and appearance of ſome real excellency. T here 
would be no Braſs Money if there were not good 
and lawful Money. Briſtol Stones would not pretend 
to be Diamonds, if there never had been any Dia- 
monds. Thoſe Idols in Henry the Seventh's time (as 
Sir Francis Bacon calls them) Lambert Symnel and 
Perken Warbeck, had never been ſet up if there had 
not once been a real Plantagenet and Duke of York, 
So the Idols of the Heathen, though they be ſet up 
in affront to the true God, yet they rather prove 
that there is one than the contrary. 

III. Speculative Atheiſm is abſurd, becauſe it re- 


# quires more evidence for things than they are capa- 
ble of. Ariſtotle hath long ſince well obſerved, how 
2 unreaſonable it is to expect the ſame kind of proof 
and evidence for every thing, which we have for 
2 ſome things. Mathematical things, being of an ab- 
ſtracted nature, are capable of the cleareſt and ſtrict- 


eſt Demonſtration : But Concluſions in Natural Phi- 


loſophy are capable of proof by an Induction of ex- 


a- © periments ; things of a moral nature by moral argu- 


when they are proved by the beſt ar 


ments; and matters of fact by credible teſtimony. 
And tho' none of theſe be capable of that ſtrict 


kind of demonſtration, which Mathematical matters 
are; yet have we an undoubted aſſurance of them, 


guments that 
things of that kind will bear. No man can de- 
monſtrate to me (unleſs we will call every argument 
that is fit to convince a wiſe man a demonſtration) 


that there is fuch an and in America as Jamaica. 


| Yet upon the teſtimony of credible perſons who have 


ſeen it, and Authors who have written of it, I am 


as free from all doubt concerning it, as I am free 


from doubting of the cleareſt Mathematical demon- 
Kration, So that this is to be entertained as a firm 
C3 Prixciple 
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Principle by all thoſe who pretend to 'be certain of 
any thing at all: That when any thing in any of theſs 
kinds, is proved by as good Arguments as a thing of 
that kind is capable of, and we have as great aſſurance 
that it is, as we could poſſibly have ſuppoſing it were, we 


ought not in reaſon to make any doubt of the exiſtence if ; 


that thing. 
Now to apply this to the preſent caſe. The be. 


ing of a God 1s not Mathematically demonſtrable, 


nor can it be expected it ſhould, becauſe only Ma- 
thematical matters admit of this kind of evidence 
Nor can it be proved immediately by ſenſe, becauſe 
God being ſuppoſed to be a pure ſpirit cannot be the 
object of : any corporeal ſenſe. But yet we have as 
great aſſurance that there is a God as the nature of 
the thing to be proved 1s capable of ; and as we 
could in reaſon expect to have, ſuppoſing that he 
were. For let us ſuppoſe there were ſuch a Being as 
an Infinite Spirit, cloathed with all poſſible perfec. 
tion, that is as good and wiſe and powerful, &c. as 
can be imagined : What conceivable ways are there 
whereby we ſhould come to be aſſured that there 5; 
ſuch a Being? But either by an internal impreſſion 
of the notion of a God upon our minds ; or elle by 
ſuch external and viſible effects as our Reaſon tells us 
muſt be attributed to ſome cauſe, and which we can- 
not without great violence to our underſtandings at- 
tribute to any other cauſe but ſuch a Being as we con. 
ceive God to be, that is, one that is infinitely goed 
and wiſe, and powerful ? Now we have this double 
aſſurance that there is a God, and greater or other 
than this the thing is not capable of: If God ſhould 
aſſume a body and preſent himſelf before our eyes, 
this might amaze us, but could not give us any rat!- 
onal affarance that there is an Infinite Spirit. If he 
ſhould work a Miracle; this could not in reaſon 
convince an Atheiſt more than the arguments he a! 
ready hath for it, If the Atheiſt then were to % 


fer 
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could he deſire God to do for his conviction more 
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in the heaven above, or in the earth beneath, what SER M. 
I. 


than he hath already done? Could he deſire him to WWW 


work a greater Miracle than to make a world ? 


Why, if God ſhould carry this perverſe man out of the 


limits of this world, and ſhew him a new heaven and 
a new earth, ſpringing out of nothing, he might ſay 


that innumerable parts of matter chanc'd juſt then 


to rally together and to form themſelves into this 
new worid, and that God did not make it. Thus 


you ſee that we have all the rational aſſurance of a 


God that the thing is capable of, and that Atheiſm 
is abſurd and unreaſonable in requiring more. 


IV. The Atheift is unreaſonable, becaule he pre- 


= tends to know that which no man can know, and to 
be certain of that which no body can be certain of; 
that is, that there is no God, and, which is conſequent 
upon this (as I ſhall ſhew afterwards) hat it is not 
© poſſible there ſhould be one. And the Atheiſt muſt pre- 
tend to know this certainly. For it were the greateſt 
folly in the world for a man to deny and deſpiſe a 
Cod, if he be not certain that He is not. Now 
& whoever pretends to be certain that there is no God 
& hath this great diſadvantage, he pretends to be cer- 
© tain of a pure Negative. But of negatives we have 
far the leaſt certainty, and they are uſually hardeſt, 
and many times impoſſible to be proved. Indeed 
ſuch negatives as only deny ſame particular mode or 
manner of a thing's exiſtence, a man may have a 
| certainty of hem; becauſe when we ſee things to be, 
| we may ſee what they are, an | in what manner they 
do or do not exiſt.” For inſtance, we may be certain 
| that man is not a creature that hath wings, becauſe 
| this only concerns the manger of his exiſtence ; and 
| we ſeeing what he is, may certainly know that he is 
not ſo, or ſo. Bur pure negatives, that is, ſuch as ab- 
| lolutely deny the exiſtence of things, or the poſſibi- 
| lity of their exiſtence, can never be proved : For af- 
| ter all that can be faid againſt a thing, this will ſtill 
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SERM. be true, that many things poſſibly are which we 


I. 


know not of, and that many more things may be 
than are; and if ſo, after all our arguments againſt 
a thing it will be uncertain whether it be or not. 
And this is univerſally true, unleſs the thing denied 


to be, do plainly imply a contradiction; from which 


I have already ſhewn the notion of a God to be free. 


Now the Atheiſt pretends to be certain of a pure ne. 

ative, that there is no ſuch being as God, and that 
it is not poſſible there ſhould be: But no man can 
reaſonably pretend to know thus much, but he muſt 

retend to know all things that are or can be; which 
if any man ſhould be fo vain as to pretend to, yet it 
is to be hoped that no body would be ſo weak as to be. 


lieve him. 


V. Speculative Atheiſm is unreaſonable, becauſe it 
contradicts it ſelf. There is this great contradiction 


in the denial of a God : He that denies a God, fays| 


that that is impoſſible which yet muſt be granted to 
be poſſible. He ſays it is impoſſible that there ſhould 
be ſuch a Being as God, in ſaying that de fat 
there is no ſuch being. For eternity being eſſential 
to the notion of a God, if there be not a God al. 
ready it is impoſſible now that there ſhould be one; 
becauſe ſuch a being as is ſuppoſed to be eſſentially 
eternal and without beginning cannot now begin 1 
be, And yethe muſt grant it poſſible that there 


ſhould be ſuch a being, becauſe it is poſſible there 
ſhould be ſuch a being as hath all poſſible perfection: 
And ſuch a being as this is that which we call Gd, 


wa 


and 1s that very thing which the Atheiſt denies and Þ 


others affirm to be. For he that denies a God, muſt 


deny ſuch a being as all the world deſcribe God to 
be; and this is tne general notion which all men! 
have of God, tha? he is a being as prefect as is poll. 
ble; that is, endued with all ſuch perfections as do 


not imply a contradiction, which none of thoſe per- 
fections which we attribute to God do, as I have al 
ready proved. IN 5 
II. Specuia 


. 
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we II. Speculative Atheiſm as it is unreaſonable, ſo is it SER M. 
be a moſt imprudent and uncomfortable opinion: And I. 
aſt MY that upon theſe 7wo accounts. Firft, becauſe it is a 
ot, ¶ gainſt the preſent intereſt and happineſs of mankind, 
ed Secondly, becauſe it is infinitely hazardous and unſafe 
ch! in the iſſue. 
ee. I. It is againſt the preſent intereſt and happineſs 
ne. of mankind. If Atherſm were the general Opinion 
ut of the World, it would be infinitely prejudicial to 
an the peace and happineſs of human Society, and 
aſt would open a wide door to all manner of confuſion 
ch and diforder. But this I ſhall not now inſiſt upon, 
it becauſe I deſign a particular diſcourſe of that by it 
e- ſelf. | 
ld ſhall at preſent content my ſelf to ſhew how un- 
it comfortable an opinion this would be to particular 
on perſons. For nothing can be more evident than that 
ys BY mas is not ſufficient of himſelf to his own happineſs. 
to He is liable to many evils and miſeries which he ca 
d neither prevent nor redreſs. He is full of wants 
1% which he cannot ſupply, and compaſs'd about with 


al infirmities which he cannot remove, and obnoxious 
al. to dangers which he can never ſuffictently provide a- 
e gainſt. Conſider man without the protection and 


conduct of a ſuperior Beine, and he is ſecure of no- 
thing that he enjoys in this world, and uncertain of 
re every thing that he hopes for. He is apt to grieve 
re for what he cannot help, and eagerly to deſire what 
he is never likely to obtain. Man walketh in a vain 
d, few, and diſquieteth himſelf in vain. He courts hap- 
d pineis in a thouſand ſhapes, and the faſter he purſues 
it it the faſter it flies from him. His hopes and expec- 


to tations are bigger than his emoyments, and his fears 
en and jealouſies more troubleſome than the evils them- 
f. ſelves, which he is ſo much afraid of. He is liable to 
o a great many inconveniences every moment of his 
r- life, and is continually inſecure nor only of the good 


things of this life, but even of life itſelf. And be- 
ſides all this, after all his endeavours to the contrary, 
he 
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Sr RM. he finds himſelf naturally to dread a ſuperior Being 


that can defeat all his deſigns, and diſappoint all hi 


WY WV hopes, and make him miſerable beyond all his fear, 


ther life after this, and fearful apprehenſions of a 
inviſible Judge; and thereupon he is full of anxie, 
ty concerning his condition in another world, and 
ſometimes plung'd into that anguiſh and deſpair that 
he grows weary of himſelf. So that the Atheiſt de. 
prives himſelf of all the comfort that the apprehen, 
fions of a God can give a man, and yet is liable to 
all the trouble and diſquiet of thoſe apprehenſion, 

I do not ſay that theſe Inconveniences do happen 
to all; but every one is in danger of them. For 
man's nature is eyidently ſo contriv*d as does plainly 
diſcover how unable he 1s to make himſelf happy. 
So that he muſt neceſſarily look abroad and ſeek for 
happineſs ſomewhere elfe. And if there be no /upe- 
rior Being, in whole care of him he may repole lis 
confidence and quiet his mind; if he have no com- 
forrable expectations of another lite to ſuſtain him 


He has oftentimes ſecret miſgivings concerning ano. 


under the evils and calamities he is liable to in this 


world, he 1s certainly of all creatures the moſt miſe- 
rable. There are none of us but may happen to fall 
into thoſe circumſtances of danger, or want, or pain, 
or ſome other ſort of calamity, that we can have no 
hopes of relief or comfort but from God alone: 
none in all the world to flee to, but Him. And what 
would men do in ſuch a caſe if it were not for God! 
Human nature is moſt certainly liable to deſperate 
exigences, and he is not happy that is not provided 
aga'nſt the worſt that may happen. It is bad to be 


reduc'd to ſuch a condition as to be deſtitute of all 


comfort. And yet men are many times brought to 
that extremity that if it were not for God they would 
not know what to do with themſelves, or how to en- 


joy themſelves for one hour, or to entertain thelr 


thoughts with any comfortable conſiderations under 
their preſent anguiſh and ſufferings. All men natu— 
rally 
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rally flie to God in extremity, and the moſt atheiſti-SE RM. 
cal perſon in the world when he is forſaken of all I. 
pros hopes of any other relief is forc'd to acknowledge WWW 
him and would be glad to have ſuch a friend. : 

Can it then be a wiſe and reaſonable deſign to en- 
"BY deavour to baniſh the belief of a God out of the 
uu world? not to ſay how impious it 1s in reſpect of God, 
= nothing can be more malicious to men, and more 
© effetually undermine the only foundation of our 
happineſs. For if there were no God in the world 


by man would be in a much more wretched and diſcon- 
' folate condition, than the creatures below him. For 


they are only ſenſible of preſent pain, and when it is 
upon them they bear it as they can. But they are 
7 Þ not at all apprehenſive of evils at a diſtance, nor 
tormented with the fearful Proſpect of what may be- 


ns: fal them hereafter : nor are they plung*d into def- 
.: 

pair upon the conſideration that the evils they lye un- 
R der are like to continue, and are incapable of a re- 
medy. And as they have no apprehenſion of theſe 


things, fo they need no comfort againſt them. But 
mankind is liable to all the ſame evils, and many 
others ; which are ſo much the greater, becauſe the 
are aggravated and ſet on by the reſtleſs workings 
of our minds, and exaſperated by the ſmart reflec. 
tions and frettings of our own thoughts: And if 
there be no God we are wholly without comfort un- 
der all theſe, and without any other remedy than 
what time will give. Far if the providence of God 
be taken away, what ſecurity have we againſt thoſe 
innumerable dangers and miſchiefs to which human 
nature is continually expoſed ? What conſolation 
under them, when we are reduc'd to that condition 
that no creature can give us any hopes of relief? 
But if we believe that there is a God that takes care 
of us, and we be careful to pleaſe him, this cannot 
but be mighty comfort to us, both under the preſent 
ſenſe of affliction, and the apprehenſion of evils at a 
diſtance. 
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SERM. diſtance, For in that caſe we are ſecure of one af 
theſe three things, either that God by his providence 
will prevent the evils we fear, if that be beſt for us: 


Or that he will ſupport us under them when they are 

reſent, and add to our ſtrength as he encreaſeth our 
Forde : Or that he will make them the occaſion of 
a greater good to us, by turning them either to our 
advantage in this world, or the increaſe of our ha 
pineſs in the next. Now every one of theſe conf: 
derations has a great deal of comfort in it, for which 
if there were no God there would be no ground, 
Nay, on the contrary the moſt real foundation of 
our unhappineſs would be laid in our Reaſon ; and 
we ſhould be ſo much more miſerable than the beaſts, 
by how much we have a quicker apprehenſion and a 
deeper conſideration of things. 

So that if a man had arguments ſufficient to per. 
ſuade him that there is no God (as there is infinite 
reaſon to the the contrary) yet the belief of a God 
is ſo neceſſary to the comfort and happineſs of our 
lives, that a wiſe man could not but be heartily trou- 
bled to quit ſo pleaſant an error, and to part with 2 
deluſion which is apt to yield ſuch unſpeakable fatis- 
faction to the mind of man. Did but men conſi- 
der the true notion of God, he would appear to be 
ſo lovely a Being, and fo full of goodneſs and of all 
deſirable perfections, that even thoſe very perſons 
who are of ſuch irregular underſtandings as not to be- 
lieve that there 1s a God, yet could not (if they un- 
derſtood themſelves) refrain from wiſhing with all 
their hearts that there were one. For is it not really 
deſirable to every man, that there ſnould be ſuch a 
Being in the world as takes care of the frame of it, 
that it do not run into confuſion, and in that diſor- 


der ruin mankind? That there ſhould be ſuch a Be- 


ing, as takes particular care of every one of us, and 
loves us, and delights to do us good; as underſtands 
all our wants, and is able and willing to relieve us in 
our greateſt ſtraits, when nothing elſe can; to pre- 

ſervs 
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ſerve us in our greateſt dangers, to aſſiſt us againſt 8E rm. 

our worſt enemies, and to comfort us under our I. 

ſharpeſt ſufferings, when all other things ſet them. 

ſelves againſt us? Is it not every man's intereſt, 

that there ſhould be ſuch a Governor of the world 

as really deſigns our happineſs, and hath omitted no- 

thing that is neceſſary to it; as would govern us for 

our advantage and will require nothing of us but 

what is for our good, and yet will infinitely reward 

us for the doing of that which is beſt for our ſelves? 
That will ont any man that ſhould go about to 

injure us, or to deal otherwiſe with us than himſelf 

in the like caſe would be dealt withal by us? In a 

& word, ſuch a one as is ready to be reconciled to us 

# when we have offended him, and is fo far from taking 

little advantages againſt us for every failing, that he 

© is willing to pardon our moſt wilful miſcarriages up- 

on our Repentance and Amendment? And we 

have reaſon to believe God to be ſueh a Being, if he 

beat all. | 

Why then ſhould any man be troubled that there 

is ſuch a Being as this, or think himſelf concern'd 

to ſhut him out of the world? How could ſuch a 

Governor as this be wanting in the world, that is ſo 

great a comfort and ſecurity to mankind, and the 

confidence of all the ends of the earth ? If God be ſuch | 

2 Being as I have deſcrib'd, woe to the world if it 

were without him. This would be a thouſand times 

greater loſs to mankind and of more diſmal conſe- 

E quence, and if it were true, ought to affect us with 

f 2 grief and horror than the extinguiſhing of the 

Sa.. 0 

Let but all things be well conſidered, and I am 

very confident that if a wile and conſiderate man 

were left to himſelf and his own choice, to wiſh the 

” {© greateſt good to himſelf he could deviſe ; after he 

| had ſearch'd heaven and earth, the /m of all his 

| wiſhes would be this, that there were juſt ſuch a being 

| 45 God is; Nor would he chuſe any other benefac- 

tor, 
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SERM. tor, or friend, or protector for himſelf, or gover. 

I. nor for the whole world, than infinite power con th 

duct ed and managed by infinite wiſdom and good!: 

neſs and juſtice, which 1s the true notion of a God. 

Nay, fo neceſſary is God to the happineſs of may 

kind, that tho' there were no God, yet the Atheif | 

himſelf upon ſecond thoughts would judge it come. 1 

nient that the generality of men ſhould believe that 

there is one. For when the Atheiſt had attained hö f 

end, and (if it were a thing poſſible) had blotted b 

the notion of a God out of the minds of men, man 

kind would in all probability grow ſo melancho ; 

and fo unruly a thing, that he Himſelf would think Mt © 

it fit in policy to contribute his beſt endeavours to i 

| the reſtoring of men to their former belief. Thu 

| hath God ſecur'd the belief of himſelf in the world Mt | 

| againſt all attempts to the contrary ; not only by 

riveting the notion of himſelf into our natures, but 

likewiſe by making the belief of his heing neceſſary 

to the peace and tranquility of our minds, and to the 

quiet and happineſs of human Society. ; 

So that if we conſult our reaſon we cannot but 

believe that there is, if our intereſt, we cannot but 

heartily wiſh that there were, ſuch a Being as God 

in the world. Every thing within us and without 

us gives notice of Him. His name is written upon 

our hearts; and in every creature there are ſome 
prints and footſteps of Him. Every moment we 

feel our dependance upon Him, and do by daily e 

rience find that we can neither be happy without 
Him, nor think our ſelves ſo. | 

I confeſs, it is not a wicked man's intereſt, if he 

reſolve to continue ſuch, that there ſhould be a God; 

but then it is not men's intereſt to be wicked, It 1s 

for the general good of human Society, and conſc- 

quently of particular perſons, to be true and 7uft ; 1 

is for men's health to be temperate; and fo I could 

inſtance in all other virtues, But this is the myſtery 

of Atheiſm, men are wedded to their luſts _ 75 

ſolve 
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ſolved upon a wicked courſe; and fo it becomes SE RM. 


their intereſt to wiſn there were no God, and to be- 


lieve ſo if they can. Whereas if men were minded WY 


to live righteouſly and ſoberly and virtuouſly in the 
world, 0 believe a God would be no hindrance or 
prejudice to any ſuch deſign ; but very much for 


the advancement and furtherance of it. Men that 
are good and virtuous do eaſily believe a God; fo 
that it is vehemently to be ſuſpected, that nothing 
but the ſtrength of men's luſts, and the power of 
vicious inclinations do ſway their minds, and ſet a 
# tyaſs upon their underſtandings towards Atheiſm. 


2. Atheiſm is imprudent, becauſe it is unſafe in the 


S ſue. The Atheiſt contends againſt the religious 
man that there is no God; but upon ſtrange inequa- 
lity and odds, for he ventures his eternal intereſt ; 
whereas the religious man ventures only the loſs of 
his luſts, (which it is much better for him to be with- 
out) or at the utmoſt of ſome temporal convenience; 
and all this while is inwardly more contented and 
happy, and uſually more healthful, and perhaps 
meets with more reſpect and faithfuller Friends, and 
lives in a more ſecure and flouriſhing condition, and 
more free from the evils and puniſhments of this 
world, than the atheiſtical Perſon does; however, 
it is not much that he ventures: And after this life, 
it there be no God, is as well as he; but if there be 
2 God, is infinitely better, even as much as unſpeak- 


able and eternal happineſs is better than extreme and 


| endleſs miſery, So that it the Arguments for and 


againſt a God were equal, and it were an even queſ- 


tion whether there were one or not; yet the hazard 
and danger is ſo infinitely unequal, that in point of 
prudence and intereſt every man were obliged to in- 
| cline to the affirmative ; and, whatever doubts he 
| might have about it, to chuſe the ſafeſt ſide of the 
| Queſtion, and to make that the principle to live by. 


For, he that acts wiſely and is a throughly prudent 
man, will be provided againſt all events, and will take 
| | Care 
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SERM. care to ſecure the main chance whatever happens; 


but the Atheiſt, in caſe things ſhould fall out con: 


WY trary to his belief and expectation, hath made ng 


roviſion for this caſe. If contrary to his confidence 
it ſhould prove in the iſſue that there is a God, the 
man 1s loſt and undone for ever, If the Atheiſt when 
he dies ſhould find that his ſoul remains after his bo. 
dy, and has only quitted its lodging, how will thi 
man be amazed and blank'd when, contrary to his 
expectation, he ſhall find himſelf in a new and 
ſtrange place, amidſt a world of ſpirits, entred up. 
on an everlaſting and unchangeable ſtate ? How ſad. 


| ly will the man be diſappointed when he finds all 
t 


ings otherwiſe than he had ſtated and determined 


them in this world? When he comes to appear be. | 


fore that God whom he hath denied, and againſt 
whom he hath ſpoken as deſpiteful things as he could, 
who can imagine the pale and guilty looks of this 
man, and how he will ſhiver and tremble for the fear 
of the Lord, and for the glory of his Majeſty ? Ho 
will he be ſurpriz'd with terrors on every fide, to find 
himſelf thus unexpectedly and irrecoverably plung'd 
into a ſtate of ruin and deſperation? And thus things 


may happen for all this man's confidence now. For 


our belief or disbelief of a thing does not alter the 
nature of the thing. We cannot fancy things into 
being, or make them vaniſh into nothing by the 
ſtubborn confidence of our imaginations. Things 
are as ſullen as we are, and will be what they are 
whatever we think of them. And if there be a God, 
a man cannot by an obſtinate disbelief of him make 
him ceaſe to be, any more than a man can put out 
the Sun by winking. 

And thus I have, as briefly and clearly as I could, 
endeavoured to ſhew the ignorance and folly of ſpecula- 
tive Atheiſm in denying the exiſtence of God. And now 
it will be leſs necdtul to ſpeak of the other two Prin. 
ciples of Religion the immortality of the ſoul, and fi- 
ture Rewards, For no man can have any reaſonable 
ſcruple 
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ſcruple about theſe, who believes that there is a God. Sg RM. 
MW Becauſe no man that owns the exiſtence of an infinite I. 

oi ſpirit can doubt of the poſſibility of a finite ſpirit, 

«MM that is, ſuch a thing as is immaterial and does not 
contain any principle of corruption in it ſelf. And 


chere is no man that believes the goodneſs of God, 
\ but muſt be inclined to think that he hath made ſome 
$M things for as long a duration as they are capable of. 
Nor can any man, that acknowledgeth the holy and 
d , providence of God, and that he loves righteouſ- 
> WW neſs and hates ag” 96 that he is a Magiſtrate and 
BE Governor of the World, and conſequently concerned 
do countenance the obedience, and to puniſh. the vi- 
dolation of his Laws; and that does withal conſider 
e ¶ the promiſcuous diſpenſations many times of God's 
t Providence in this world; I ſay, no man that ac- 
, knowledges all this, can think it unreaſonable to 
is conclude, that after this life good men ſhall be re- 
i WW warded, and ſinners puniſhed. I have done with 
the fir} fort of irreligious perſons, the ſpeculative A. 
1d 8 7h:i/f. I ſhall ſpeak but briefly of the other. 

4 Secondly, The practical Atheiſt, who is wicked and 


irreligious, notwithſtanding he does in ſome ſort be- 
lieve that there is a God, and a future ſtate, he is 
likewiſe guilty of prodigious folly. The principle 
of the ſpeculative Atheiſt argues more ignorance, but 
the practice of the other argues greater folly, Not 
os Wl fo believe a God, and another life, for which there 
re is ſo much evidence of Reaſon is great ignorance 
d, and folly ; but *tis the higheſt madneſs when a man 
ke does believe theſe things, to live as if he did not 
ut believe them; when a man does not doubt but that 

there is a God, and that according as he demeans 
d, himſelf towards him he will make him happy or mi- 


. ſerable for ever, yet to live ſo as if he were certain 
of the contrary, and as no man in reaſon can live 
in but he that is well aſſured that there is no God. It 
fu- was a ſhrewd ſaying of the old Mont, that two kind 
ole of Priſons would ſerve for all offenders in the world, 


ple Vol I. D an 
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Sr RM. an Inguifition and a Bedlam : If any man ſhould de. 
I. dy the being of a God and the immortality of the 
WYV ſoul, ſuch a one ſhould be put into the firſt of theſe 
the Inquiſition, as being a e Heretich; but if 
any man ſhould profeſs to believe theſe things, and 
yet allow himſelf in any known wickedneſs, ſuch a 
one ſhould be put into Bedlam; becauſe there cannot 
be a greater folly and madneſs than for a man in 
matters of greateſt moment and concernment to ad 
againſt his beſt reaſon and underſtanding, and by 
his life to contradict his belief. Such a man doe; 
periſh with his eyes open, and knowingly undoes 
himſelf ; he runs upon the greateſt dangers which he 
clearly ſees to be before him, and precipitates him. 
ſelf into thoſe evils which he profeſſes to believe to 
be real and intolerable ; and wiltully neglects the 
obtaining of that unſpeakable good and happine 
which he is perſuaded 1s certain and attainable, 

Thus much for the ſecond way of Confirmation. 

III. The third way of confirmation ſhall be, by 
endeavouring to vindicate Religion from thoſe com- 
mon imputations which ſeem to charge it with gn. 
rance or imprudence. And they are chiefly theſe 
three. 

1. Credulity. 
2. Singularity. | 
3. Making a fooliſh Bargain. 

Firſt, Credulity : Say they, the foundation of Re- 
ligion is the belief of thoſe things for which we have 
no ſufficient Reaſon, and conſequently of which we 
can have no good Aſſurance; as the belief of 4 God, 
and of a future ſtate after this life; things which we 
never ſaw, nor did experience, nor ever ſpoke with 
any body that did. Now it ſeems to argue too great 
a forwardneſs and eaſineſs of belief to aſſent to any 
thing upon inſufficient grounds. 

To this I anſwer, 

1. That if there be ſuch a Being as a God, and 
ſuch a thing as a future ſtate after this life, it cannot 
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(as I faid before) in reaſon be expected that we ſhould Sz RM. 


have the evidence of ſenſe for ſuch things: For he 


J. 


that believes a God, believes ſuch a Being as hath al 


f rfections, among which this is one, that he is a 

ſpirit z and conſequently that he is inviſible, and 
cannot be ſeen. He likewiſe that believes another 
t life after this, profeſſeth to believe a ſtate of which 
nin this life we have no trial and experience. Beſides, 
if this were a good Objection, that no man ever 
7 Þ faw theſe things, it ſtrikes at the Atheiſt as well as us. 
For no Man ever ſaw theWorld to be from eternity ; 
nor Epicurus his Atoms, of which notwithſtanding 
he believes the World was made. 


which they are capable of at preſent, ſuppoſing they 
were. 

3. Thoſe who deny theſe principles, muſt be much 
more credulous, that 1s, believe things upon incom- 
parable leſs evidence of reaſon. The Atheift looks 
upon all that are religious as a company of credulous 
fools. But he, for his part, pretends to be wiſer 
than to believe any thing for company; he cannot 
entertain things upon thoſe ſlight grounds which 
move other men; if you would win his aſſent to any 
thing, you muſt give him a clear demonſtration for 
it. Now there's no way to deal with this man of rea- 
ſon, this rigid exacter of ſtrict demonſtration for 
6 ¶ things which are not capable of it, but by ſhewing 
ve him that he is an hundred times more credulous, 
we WW that he begs more principles, takes more things for 
0d, granted without offering to prove them, and aſſents 
we to more ſtrange concluſions upon weaker grounds, 
th chan thoſe whom he ſo much accuſeth of credulity. 
at And to evidence this, I ſhall briefly give you an 
ny account of the Atheiſts Creed, and preſent you with 

a Catalogue of the fundamental Articles of his Faith, 
fe believes that there is no God, nor poſſibly can be, 
nd and conſequently that the wite as well as unwiſe of all 
wt. ages have been miſtaken, except himſelf and a few 
(as D 2 „ - mare. 


2, We have the beſt evidence for theſe things 


or that they have moſt unnaturally conſpired roge 
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SERM. more. He believes that either all the World have 


been frighted with an apparition of their own fancy, 


ther to cozen themſelves ; or that this notion of a 
God is a trick of policy, . tho? the greateſt Princes 
and Politicians do not at this day know ſo much, nor 
have done time out of mind. He believes, either 
that the Heavens and the Earth and all things in 
them had no Original cauſe of their being, or elſe 
that they were made by chance and happened he 
knows not how to be as they are ; and that in this 
laſt ſhuffling of matter all things have by great good 


fortune fallen out as happily and as regularly as if the 


greateſt wiſdom had contrived them, but yet he is 
reſolved to believe that there was no wiſdom in the 
contrivance of them. He believes, that matter of it 
ſelf is utterly void of all /enſe, underſtanding and 
liberty; but, for all that, he is of opinion that the 
parts of matter may now and then happen to be fo 
conveniently diſpos'd, as to have all theſe qualities, 
and moſt dexterouſly to perform all thoſe ine and 
free operations which the ignorant attribute to Spirits, 

This is the ſum of his belief. And it is a wonder, 
that there ſhould be tound any perſon pretending to 
reaſon or wit that can aſſent to ſuch a heap of abſur- 
dities, which are ſo groſs and palpable that they may 
be felt. So that if every man had his due, it wil 
certainly fall to the Atheiſt's ſhare to be the moſt cre- 
dulous perſon, that is, to believe things upon the 
ſlighteſt reaſons, For he does not pretend to prove 
any thing of all this, only he finds himſelf, he knows 
not why, inclin'd to believe ſo and to laugh ar thoſe 
that do not. 

II. The ſecond imputation is ſingularity ; the affec- 
tation whereof is unbecoming in a wiſe man, To 
this charge I anſwer, 

1. If by Religion be meant the belief of the priv- 
ciples of Religion, that there is à God, and a provt- 
dence, that our fouls are immortal, and that there art 
2 
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rewards to be expected after this life ; theſe are ſo SE RM. | 


far from being /ngular opinions, that they are and 


always have been the general opinion of mankind APY) 


ven of the moſt harbarous Nations. Inſomuch that the 
Hiſtories of ancient times do hardly furniſh us with 
the names of above five or ſix perſons who denied a 
God. And Lucretius acknowledgeth that Epicurus 
was the firſt who did oppoſe thoſe great foundations 


of Religion, the providence of God, and the 7mmor- 


tality of the Soul. Primum Grajus homo, &c. mean- 
ing Epicurus. | 
2, If by Religion be meant a living up to thoſe 


principles, that is, to act conformably to our beſt rea- 


ſon and underſtanding, and to live as it does become 
thoſe who do believe a God and a future State; this is 
acknowledged, even by thoſe who live otherwiſe, to 
be the part of every wiſe man; and the contrary to 
be the very madneſs of folly, and height of diſtracti- 
on: Nothing being more ordinary than for men 
who live wickedly to acknowledge that they ought 
to do otherwiſe. | 

3. Though according to the common courſe and 
practice of the world it be ſomewhat /ingular for 
men truly and thoroughly to live up to the princi- 
ples of their Religion, yet ſingularity in this matter 
is ſo far from being a reflection upon any man's pru- 
dence that it is a Aingular commendation of it. In 
two caſes ſingularity is very commendable. | 

I. When there is a neceſſity of it in order to a 
man's greateſt intereſt ant happineſs. I think it to 
be a reaſonable account for any man to give why he 
does not live as the greateſt part of the world do, 
that he has no mind to dye as they do and to periſh 
with them; he is not diſpoſed to be a fool and to 
be miſerable for company; he has no inclination to 
have his laſt end like theirs who know not God, and 
obey not the goſpel of his Son, and ſhall be puniſhed 


with everlafting deſtruction from the preſence of the 


Lord, and from the glory of his power. 
D 3 2, It 
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2. It is very commendable to be /ingular in any 
excellency, and I have ſhewn that Religion is the great. 


e excellency : to be ſingular in any thing that is wiſe, 


and worthy, and excellent, is not a diſparagement, 
but a praiſe : every man would chuſe to be thus n. 
ular. | 

III. The third imputation is, that Religion is a fool. 
i/þb bargain ; becauſe they who are religious ha. 
zard the parting with a preſent and certain happineſs 
for that which is future and uncertain, To this I 
anſwer. | 

1. Let it be granted that the aſſurance which we 
have of future rewards falls ſhort of the evidence of 


ſenſe. For I doubt not, but that faying of our Sa. 


diour, Bleſſed is he who hath believed, and not ſeen ; 
and thoſe expreſſions of the Apoſtle, wwe walk by faith 
and not by fight, and faith is the evidence of things not 
ſeen, are intended by way of abatement and diminu- 


tion to the evidence of Faith, and do ſignify that 


the report and teſtimony of others is not ſo great e- 
vidence as that of our own ſenſes : And tho! we 
have ſufficient aſſurance of another ſtate, yet no man 
can think we have ſo great evidence as if we our ſelves 
had been in the other world, and ſeen how all things 
are there. 3 

2. We have ſufficient aſſurance of theſe things and 
ſuch as may beget in us a well grounded confidence, 
and free us from all doubts of the contrary, and per- 
ſuade a reaſonable man to venture his greateſt intereſts 
in this world upon the ſecurity that he hath of an- 
other: For, . 

1. We have as much aſſurance of theſe things as 
things future and at a diſtance are capable of, and he 
is a very unreaſonable man that would deſire more: 
Future and inviſible things are not capable of the 
evidence of ſenſe; but we have the greateſt rational 
evidence for them, and in this every reaſonable man 
ought to reſt latisfied, 


2. We 
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2, We have as much as is abundantly ſufficient Ss RM. 
to juſtify every man's diſcretion, who for the great I. 
and eternal things of another world, hazards or parts WW Nd 
with the poor and tranſitory things of this life. And 
for the clearing of this it will be worth our conſi- 
dering, that the greateſt affairs of this world, and 
the moſt important concernments of this life are all 
conducted only by moral demonſtrations. Men e- 
very day venture their lives and eſtates only upon 
moral aſſurance. For inſtance, men who never were 
at the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, or in Turky or Spain, yet do 
venture their whole eſtate in traffick thither, tho” they 
have no Mathematical demonſtration but only moral 
aſſurance that there are ſuch places. Nay, which is 
more, men every day eat and drink, tho? I think no 
man can demonſtrate out of Euclid or Apollonius 
that his Baker or Brewer or Cook have not conveyed 
poyſon into his meat or drink. And that man that 
would be ſo wiſe and cautious as not to eat or drink 
till he could demonſtrate this to himſelf, I know no 
e other remedy for him, but that in great gravity and 
n wiſdom he muſt dye for fear of death. And for any 
es man to urge that tho? men in temporal affairs pro- 
ceed upon moral aſſurance, yet there is greater aſfy- 
rance required to make men ſeek Heaven and avoid 
d Hell, ſeems to me to be highly unreaſonable. For ſuch 
„ an aſſurance of things as will make men circumſpect 
and careful to avoid a leſſer danger, ought in all rea- 
ts ſon to awaken men much more to the avoiding of 
„a greater; ſuch an aſſurance as will ſharpen men's 
deſires and quicken their endeavours for the obtain- 
sing of a leſſer good ought in all reaſon to animate 
e men more powerfully and to inſpire them with a 
greater vigour and induſtry in the purſuit of that 
e which is infinitely greater. For why the {ame aſſu- 
| © rance ſhould not operate as well in a great danger as 
n in a leſs, in a great good as in a ſmall and inconſi- 
derable one, I can ſee no reaſon; unleſs men will lay, 
that the greatneſs of an evil danger is an encourage- 
e D 4 ment 
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SERM. ment to men to run upon it, and that the greatnek 


of any good and happineſs ought in reaſon to diſhear. 


ten men from the purſuit of it. 


And now think I may with reaſon intreat ſuch 
as are atheiſtically inclined, to conſider theſe thingy 
ſeriouſly and impartially; and if there be weight in 
theſe conſiderations which I have offered to them tq 
ſway with reaſonable men, I would beg of ſuch that 
they would not ſuffer themſelves to be byaſſed by pre. 
Judice or paſſion, or the intereſt of any Juſt or world. 
ly advantage to a contrary perſuaſion. 
Frirſt, I would intreat them ſeriouſly and diligent: 
ly to conſider theſe things, becauſe they are of ſo 
great moment and concernment to every man, If 
any thing in the world deſerve our ſerious ſtudy and 
conſideration, theſe principles of Religion do. For 
what can import us more to be ſatisfied in than whe- 
ther there be a God, or not? Whether our Souls 
ſhall periſh with our bodies, or be immortal and 
ſhall continue for ever? And if fo, whether in that 
eternal ſtate which remains for men after this life, 
they ſhall not be happy or miſerable for ever, accor- 
ding as they have demeaned thernſelves in this world! 
If theſe things be fo, they are of infinite conſequence 
tous; and therefore it highly concerns us to en- 
quire diligently about them, and to ſatisfy our minds 
concerning them one way or other. For theſe are 
not matters to be ſlightly and ſuperficially thought 
upon, much leſs (as the way of atheiſtical men is) 
to be play*d and jeſted withal. There is no greater 
argument of a light and inconſiderate perfon, than 
profancly to ſcoff at Religion. It is a ſign that 
that man hath no regard to himſelf, and that he is 
not touch'd with a ſenſe of his own intereſt, who 
loves to be jeſting with edg*d tools and to play with 
life and death. This is the very mad-man that Solo- 
man ſpeaks of, who caſteth firebrands, arrows and 
geath, and ſaith, Am I not in ſport ? Prov. 26. - 
0 
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To examine ſeverely and debate ſeriouſly the brin- SER. 
ciples of Religion, is a thing worthy of a wiſe man; I. 
but if any man ſhall turn Religion into raillery, and 
think to confute it by two or three bold jeſts, this 
man doth not render Religion, but himſelf ridicu- 
lous, in the opinion of all conſiderate men; becauſe 
he ſports with his own life. If the principles of 
Religion were doubtful and uncertain, yet they con- 
cern us ſo nearly that we ought to be ſerious in the 
examination of them. And tho' they were never 
ſo clear and evident, yet they may be made ridicu- 
lous by vain and frothy men; as the graveſt and 
wiſeſt perſon in the world may be abuſed by being 
put into a fooPs coat, and the moſt noble and excel- 
lent Poem may be debaſed and made vile by bein 
turn'd into burle/que, But of this I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more largely in my next diſ- 
courſe. 4 5 

So that it concerns every man, that would not” 
trifle away his Soul and fool himſelf into irrecoverable 
miſery, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to enquire into 
theſe matters, whether they be ſo or not, and patiently 
to conſider the arguments which are. brought for 
them. For many have miſcarried about theſe things, 
not becauſe there is not reaſon and evidence enough 
for them, but becauſe they have not | had patience 
enough to conſider them. 
Secondly, Conſider theſe things impartially. All 
wicked men are of a party againſt Religion. Some 
luſt or intereſt engageth them againſt it. Hence it 


Y comes to paſs that they are apt to ſlight the ſtrongeſt 
t arguments that can be brought for it, and to cry up 
0 very weak ones againſt it. Men do generally and 
k without difficulty aſſent to Mathematical truths, be- 
cauſe it is no bodies intereſt to deny them; but men 
: are low to believe moral and divine Truths, becauſe 
by their luſts and intereſts they are prejudic'd againſt 


| them, And therefore you may obſerve that the 
: more virtuouſly any man lives, and the leſs he is in- 
| Vor. I. D 7 ſlav'd 
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Senn. Nlav'd to any luſt, the more ready he is to entertain 


the principles of Religion. 


WY Therefore when you are examining theſe matters, 


do not take into conſideration any ſenſual or worldly 
intereſt, but deal clearly and impartially with your 
ſelves. Let not temporal and little advantages {way 
you againſt a greater and more durable intereſt. 
Think thus with yourſelves, that you have not the 
making of things true or falſe, but that the truth and 
exiſtence of things is already fix*d. and ſettled, and 
that the principles of Religion are already either de- 
terminately true or falſe before you think of them; 
either there is a God, or there 1s not ; either your 
Souls are Immortal, or they are not ; one of thele is 
certain and neceſſary, and is not now to be altered 
the truth of things will not comply with our conceits, 
and bend itſelf to our intereſts. Therefore do not 
think what you would have to be, but conſider im- 
partially what is, and (if it be) will be whether you 
will or no. Do not reaſon thus : I would fain be 
wicked and therefore it is my intereſt that there 


ſhould be no God, nor no life after this.z and there- 
fore I will endeavour to prove that there is no ſuch 


thing, and will ſhew all the favour I can to that 


ſade of the queſtion I will bend my underſtanding 


and wit to ſtrengthen the negative, and will ſtudy to 
make it as true as I can, This is fond, becauſe it is 
the way to cheat thyſelf; and that we may do as 
often as we pleaſe, but the nature of things will not 
be impoſed upon, If then thou be as wiſe as thou 
oughteſt to be, thou wilt reaſon thus with thylſelt ; 
My higheſt intereſt is not to be deceived about theſe 
matters, therefore ſetting aſide all other conſiderati- 
2 I will endeavour to know the truth and yield to 
chat. | | 

And now it is time to draw towards a concluſion 
of this long diſcourſe. And that which I have all this 
while been endeavouring to convince men of and to 
perluade them to, is no other but what God him- 


ſelf 


\ 
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zum an conſideration, unto man he ſaid, behold the fear I. 


underſtanding. Whoever pretends to reaſon, and 
calls himſelf a man, is obliged to acknowledge God 
and to demean himſelf religiouſly towards him. For 
God is to the underſtanding of man as the light of 
the Sun is to our eyes, the firſt and the plaineſt and 
the moſt glorious object of it. He fills Heaven and 
Earth, and every thing in them does repreſent him 
to us. Which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, we are 
encountered with clear evidences and ſenſible demon- 
ſtrations of a Deity : For (as the Apoſtle reaſons) The 
inviſible things of bim from the creation of the world 
are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and godbead; i, +4 &a turd 
trove, ſo that they are without excuſe, Rom. 1.20. 
that is, thoſe men that know not God have no apo- 
| W logy to make for themſelves. Or if men do know 
> WW and believe that there is ſuch a being as a God, not 
+ WW toconſider the proper conſequences of ſuch a Prin- 
If ciple, not to demean our ſelves towards him as be- 
comes our relation to him and dependance upon him, 
tand the duty which we naturally owe him, this is 
great ſtupidity and inconſiderateneſs. 
) 
$ 
$ 


And yet he that conſiders the lives and actions of 
the greateſt part of men would verily think that 
they underſtood nothing of all this. Therefore the 
t [WO Scripture repreſents wicked men as without under- 
u ſtanding. I is @ nation void of counſel, neither is 
; there any underſtanding in them, Deut. 32. 28. and clle- 
e where, have all the workers of iniquity no knowledge ? 
Fal. 14.4. Not chat they are deſtitute of che natural fa- 
o culty of underſtanding, but they do not uſe it as they 

ought ; they are not blind hut they wink, hey detain 
n e truth of God in unrigbieonſneſe, and h they know 
is Cod yet they do not glorify him as God, nor ſuffer the 
o F*pprehenſions of him to have a due influence upon 
- PFibcir hearts and lives. | 


If Men 


of the Lord that is wiſdom, and to depart from evil is WN 
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SE RM. Men generally ſtand very much upon the credit 
I. and reputation of their underſtandings, and of all" 
things in the world hate to be accounted fools, be. MW" 
cauſe it is ſo great a reproach. The beſt way to a- 
void this imputation and to bring off the credit of b. 
our underſtandings is to be truly religious, 10 fear th 
the Lord and to depart from evil. For certainly there 
is no ſuch imprudent perſon as he that neglects God 
and his ſoul, and is careleſs and ſlothful about hi Mt 


everlaſting concernments; becauſe this man acts con. Mt 
| trary to his trueſt reaſon and beſt intereſt ; he ne. 
glects his own ſafety, and is active to procure his own Ml © 
ruin; he flies from happineſs and runs away from it IM © 
as faſt as he can, but purſues miſery, and make y 


haſte to be undone. Hence it is that Solomon does 
all along in the Proverbs give the title of foo! to x 
wicked man, as if it were his proper name and the 
fitteſt character of him, becauſe he is ſo eminently 8 
ſuch: There is no fool to the ſinner, who every b 
moment ventures his Soul, and lays his everlaſting MW ” 
intereſt at the ſtake. Every time a man provokes 
God he does the greateſt miſchief to himſelf that WW 
can be imagined. A mad man that cuts himſelf i © 
and tears his own fleſh and daſhes his head againſt 
the ſtones does not act fo unreaſonably as he, becauſe ' 
he is not ſo ſenſible of what he does. Wickedneß iſ * 


is a kind of voluntary frenzy and a choſen diſtraction, * 
and every ſinner does wilder and more extravagant 


things than any man can do that is craz*d and out 
of his wits, only with this ſad difference that he 
knows better what he does. For to them who be- 0 
heve another life after this, an eternal ſtate of hap- 
pineſs or miſery in another world, (which is but a rev f 
ſonable poſtulatim or demand among Chriſtians) there 

is nothing in Mathematicks more demonſtrable than 
the ſolly of wicked men; for it is not a clearer and 
more evident principle that the whole is greater thi 
# part, than that eternity and the concernments of it 
are to be preſerred before time. 


J will 
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vill therefore put the matter into a temporal caſe, SE x. 
mat wicked men who underſtand any thing of the I. 
rules and principles of worldly wiſdom may ſee the 
imprudence of an irreligious and ſinful courſe, and 
be convinced that this their way is their folly, even 
themſelves being judges. 

Is that man wiſe, as to his body and his kealth, 
who only cloaths his hands but leaves his whole body 
naked ? who provides only againſt the tooth-ake, and 
neglects whole troops of mortal diſeaſes that are 
ready to ruſh in upon him ? Juſt thus does he who 
takes care only for this vile body, but neglects his preci- 
ous and immortal Soul; who is very ſolicitous to pre- 
vent ſmall and temporal inconveniences, but takes no 
care to eſcape the damnation of hell. 

Is he a prudent man as to his temporal eſtate, that 
lays deſigns only for a day without any proſpect to or 

roviſion for the remaining part of his life? even fo 
| bo he that provides for the ſhort time of this life, 
but takes no care for all Eternity, which is to be 
wiſe for a moment, but a fool for ever, and to act 
as untowardly and as croſly to the reaſon of things as 
can be imagined, to regard time as if it were eternity, 
and to neglect eternity as if it were but a ſhort time. 

Do we count him a wiſe man, who is wile in any 
thing but in his own proper profeſſion and employ- 
ment, wiſe for every body but himſelf ; who is inge- 
nious to contrive his own miſery and to do himſelf a 
miſchief, but is dull and ſtupid as to the deſigning of 
| any real benefit and advantage to himſelf ? Such a 
one 1s. he, who is ingenious in his Calling but a bad 
Chriſtian; for Chriſtianity is more our proper calling 
and profeſſion than the very trades we live upon: and 
ſuch is every ſinner, who is wiſe to do evil but to do 
good hath no underſtanding. 

Is it wildom in any man to neglect and diſoblige 
him who is his beſt friend, and can be his foreſt ene- 
my ? or with one weak troop to go out to meet him 
that comes againſt him with thouſands of thouſands, 
vill to 
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Sr RM. to fly a ſmall danger and run upon a greater? Thu 


does every wicked man that neglects and contemng 


WY God, who can ſave or deſtroy him; who ſtrives with 


his Maker and provoketh the Lord to jealouſy, and with 


the ſmall and inconſiderable forces of a man takes the 


field againſt the mighty God, the Lord of Hoſts ; who 
fears him that can kill the Body, but after that have u 
more that they can do; but fears not him, who after bt 
hath kill'd can deſtroy both body and ſoul in hell: and thus 


does he who for fear of any thing in this world, ven. 


tures to diſpleaſe God, for in ſo doing he runs away 
from men, and falls into the hands of the living Gul, 
he flies from a temporal danger and leaps into Hell, 


Is not he an imprudent man, who in matters of 


greateſt moment and concernment neglects opportu. 
nities never to be retrieved, who ſtanding upon the 
ſhore, and ſeeing the tide making towards him apace, 
and that he hath but a few minutes to ſave himſelf, 
yet will lay himſelf to ſleep there till the cruel ſa 
ruſh in upon him and overwhelm him ; and is he any 
better who trifles away this day of God's grace and 
patience, and fooliſhly adjourns the neceſſary work of 
repentance and the weighty buſineſs of Religion to 
a dying hour? 

And, to put an end to theſe queſtions, is he wie 
who hopes to attain the End without the Means, nay, 
by Means that are quite contrary to it? ſuch is eve- 
ry wicked man who hopes to be bleſſed hereafter 
withour being holy here, and to be happy, that is, 
to find a pleaſure in the enjoyment of God and in the 
company of holy Spirits by rendring himſelf as un- 
ſuitable and unlike to them as he can. 

Wouldſt thou then be truly wiſe ? Be wiſe for thy 
ſelf, wite ſor thy ſou], wiſe for eternity. Reſolve 
upon a religious courſe of life. Fear God and dt. 
port from evil. Look beyond things preſent and 
ſenſible unto things which are not ſeen and are eter- 
nal, labour to ſecure the great intereſts of ancther 
World, and refer all the actions of this ſhort and dy- 

ing 
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ing life to that ſtate which will ſhortly begin but ne-S ERM. 
ver have an end: and this will prove it ſelf to be I. 
wiſdom at the laſt, whatever the world judge of it, yy 


now. For not that which 1s approved of men now, 
but what ſhall finally be approved by God is true wiſ- 


dom; that which is eſteemed ſo by him who is the 


fountain and original of all wiſdom, the firſt rule and 
meaſure, the beſt and moſt competent judge of it. 

I deny not but thoſe that are wicked and neglect 
Religion may think themſelves wiſe, and may enjoy 
this their deluſion for a while: But there is a time a 
coming when the moſt profane and atheiſtical, who 
now accounted it a piece of Gallantry and an argu- 


ment of a great ſpirit, and of a more than common 


wit and underſtanding to ſlight God and to baffle 


Religion, and to level all the diſcourſes of another 
world with the poetical deſcriptions of the Fairy-land ; 


I fay, there is a day a coming when all theſe witty 


| fools ſhall be unhappily undeceived, and not being 


able to enjoy their deluſion any longer ſhall call 


E themſelves fools for ever. 


But why ſhould I uſe ſo much importunity to per- 
ſuade men to that which is fo excellent, ſo uſeful, and 
ſo neceſſary ? The thing itſelf hath allurements in it 
beyond all arguments : For if Religion be the beſt 
knowledge and wiſdom, I cannor offer any thing be- 
yond this to your underſtandings to raiſe your eſteem 
of 1t, I can preſent nothing beyond this to your affec- 
tions to excite your love and deſire, All that can be 


done is to ſet the thing before men, and to offer it to 


their choice; and if men's natural deſire of wiſdom 
and knowledge and happineſs will not perſuade them 
to be religious, 'tis in vain to uſe arguments; if the 
light of theſe beauties will not charm men's affecti- 
ons, *tis to no purpoſe to go about to compel a li- 
king, and to urge and puſh forward a match to the 
making whereof conſent is. neceſſary. Religion is 
matter of our freeſt choice, and if men will obſti- 
nately and wilfully fet themſelves againſt it there is no 

remedy, 


— 
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remedy. Pertinaciæ nullum remedium poſuit Dey 

God has provided no remedy for the obſlinacy | 

men; but if they will chuſe to be fools and toh 

miſerable, he will leave them to inherit their ow 
choice, and to enjoy the portionof ſinners. 


SERMON II 


The Folly of Scoffing at Religion. 


. 0 
th. 6 2 1 


Fe PE x. iii. 3. 


Knowing this firſt, that there ſeal come in 1 

laſt days ſcoffers, walking after their own luſts, 

" TY F” Nowing this firſt. In the verſe before, th 
Apoſtle was ſpeaking of a famous propben 


II. 


WV before the accompliſhment of which thi 


| fort of men whom he calls coffers ſhoull 
come. That ye may be mindful of the words hid 
were ſpoken before by the holy Prophets, and of itt 
commandment of us the Apoſtles of our Lord and d 
viour; Knowing this firſt, that there ſhall come in {| 
left days ſerffers, c. 

The prophecy here ſpoken of is probably that fi 
mons prediction of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem which 
is in the Prophet Daniel, and before the fulfilling 
whereof our Saviour expreſly tells us falſe propht 
ſhould ariſe and deceive many, Matt, 24. 11. 

Now the /ceffers here ſpoken of are the falſe teach 
ers whom the Apoſtle had been deſcribing all along 
in the foregoing, Chapter; there were falſe prophets4: 
ſo among the people, even as there ſhall be falſe teacher 


Amon 
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among you. Theſe, he tells us, ſhould proceed to SE nm. 
that height of impiety as to ſcoff at the principles II. 

of Religion and to deride the expectations of a fu- WWW 
ture judgment, In the laſt days ſhall come ſcoffers walk- 


ing after their own luſts, and ſaying, where is the pro- 
miſe of bis coming? 
I 


n ſpeaking to theſe wo rds, I ſhall do theſe three 


| things. ] 


which. is:/coffing at Religion, , 

2. The character of the perſons that are chargꝰ'd 
with the guilt of this ſin, they are ſaid 20 walk after 
their own luſts. 13 TOY 

3. I ſhall repreſent to you the heinouſneſs and the 
aggravations of this vice. _ £ | 

I. Firſt, We will conſider the nature of the fin 
here mentioned, which is ſcoffing at Religion, There 
ſhall come ſcaffers : Theſe it ſeems were a fort of 


1. Conſider the nature of the ſin here mentioned, 


people that derided our Saviour's prediction of his 


coming to judge the world. So the Apoſtle tells us 
in the next words, that they ſaid where is the promiſe 
of his coming? 

In thoſe times there was a common perſuaſion a- 
mong Chriſtians that the day of the Lord was at hand, 
as the Apoſtle elſewhere tells us, 2 The/. 3. 2. Now 
this*tis probable, theſe ſcoffers twitted the Chriſtians, 
withal; and becauſe Chriſt did not come when ſome 


looked for him they concluded he would not come 


at all. Upon this they derided the Chriſtians as en- 


| during perſecution in a vain expectation of that 


which was never likely to happen. They ſaw all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
world, notwithſtanding the apprehenſions of Chriſti- 
ans concerning the approaching end of it; For ſince 
the Fathers fell afleep all things continue as they were, 
from the beginning of the world. Since the Fathers 
fell afleep, ag, which may either be render'd from 
the time, or elle (which ſeems moreagreeable to the a- 
theiſtical diſcourſe of theſe men) ſaving or except that the 
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Sr RMH. fathers are Fallen aſſeep, all things continue as thy 
IJ. were ; faving that men dye and one generation ſuc. 
cceeds another, they ſaw no change or alteration, 


They looked upon all things as going on in a con- 
ſtant courſe, One generation of men paſſed away and 
another came in the room of it, but the world re. 
main' de ſtiſl as it was. And thus for ought the 
knew things might hold on for ever. So that th: 
principles of theſe men ſeem to be much the ſame 
with thoſe of the Epicurean, who denied \the provi. 
dence of God and the immortality of men's Souls; 
and conſequently a future judgment whi@h ſhould 
ſentence men to rewards and puniſhments in another 
world. Theſe great and fundamental principles of 
all Religion they derided; as the fancies and dream 
of a company of melancholy men, who were weary 
of the world and pleaſed themſelves with vain con- 
ceits of happineſs and eaſe in another life. But a 
for them, they believed none of thoſe things; and 
therefore gave all manner of licenſe and indulgence 
—— 29735 ee 
But this belongs to the ſecond thing I propounded 
to ſpeak to, namely, eee 
II. The character which is here given of theſe 
ſcaſfers; they are ſaid to wall after their own lit. 
And no wonder if when they denied a future judg 
| OY gave up themſelves to all manner of en 
uality. | | 
St. Jude in his Epiſtle gives much theſame charad: 
er of them that St. Peter here does, ver. 18, 19. 
There fhall come in the laſt days mockers, walking aft! 
their own ungodly luſts, ſenſual, not having the Spiri. 
So that we ſee what kind of perſons they are who 
profanely ſcoff at Religion, men of ſenſual Spirit 
and of licentious lives. For this character which the 
Apoſtle here gives of the ſcoffers of that age was noi 
an accidental thing which happened to thoſe perſons 
but is the conſtant character of them who deride 
| Religion, 


puy oug e , ui, ga” eee 
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Religion, and flows from the very temper and diſpo-SE RM. 
ſition of thoſe who are guilty of this impiety; it is II. 
cb the uſual preparation to it, and the natural con- WWW 
equent of it. 

To deride God and Religion is the higheſt kind of 
impiety. And men do not uſually arrive to this de- 

ree of wickedneſs at firſt, but they come to it by 
1 ſteps. The Pſalmiſt very elegantly expreſſeth 
to us the ſeveral gradations by which men at laſt 
come to this horrid degree of impiety 3 Bleſſed is 
the man that walketh not in the caunſel of the ungodly, 
nor ſtandeth in the way of finners, nor fitteth in the 
ſeat of the ſcornful, Pſal. 1. 1. Menareuſually firſt cor- 
rupted by bad counſel and company which 1s called 
walking in the counſel of the ungodly z next they habi- 
tuate themſelves to their vicious practices, which is 
ſtanding in the way of finners ; and then at laſt they 
take up and ſettle in a contempt of all Religion, which 
| is called fitting in the ſeat of the ſcornful. 

For when men once indulge themſelves in wick- 
ed courſes, the vicious inclinations of their minds 
ſway their underſtandings, and make them apt to 
disbelieve thoſe truths which contradict their luſts. 
ee Every inordinate luſt and paſſion is a falſe byaſs upon 
men's underſtandings which naturally draws toward 
dg. Atheiſm, And when men's judgments are once by- 
ſen . afſed they do not believe according to the evidence 

of things, but according to their humour and their 
act: 2itereſt, For when men live as if there were no 
19.88 God it becomes expedient for them that there ſhould 
ter be none: And then they endeavour to perſuade them- 
init. WW {1ves ſo, and will be glad to find Arguments to for- 
who tity themſelves in this perſuaſion. Men of diſſolute 
iris lives cry down Religion, becauſe they would not be 
the under the reſtraints of it; they are loth to be tied up 
not by the ſtrict laws and rules of it: *Tis their intereſt 
ſons, more than any reaſon they have againſt it which 
ride makes them deſpiſe it, they hate it becauſe they are 
ion, reproved by it. So our Saviour tells us, that men love 
| E 2 darkneſs 
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SERM. darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their deeds are evil ; 
| II. for every one that doth evil bateth the light, neither co. 
VV meth to the light lift bis deeds ſhould be reproved, Jon 
3. 19, 20, | 
I remember it is the ſaying of one, who hath done 
more by his Yritings t6 debauch the Age with a. 
theiſtical Principles than any man that lives in it; 
That when reaſon is againſt a man, then a man will be 
@gainſt reaſon. I am ſure this is the true account of 
ſuch men's enmity to Religion, Religion is againt f 
them, and therefore they ſet themſelves againſt Religi. 


on. The principles of Religion and the doctrines of - 

the holy Scripturesare terrible enemies to wicked men, WM , 
they are continually flying in their faces and galling 

their conſciences: And this is that which makes them WW . 

kick againſt Religion and ſpurn at the doctrines of 

that holy Book, And this may probably be one reaſon 9 


why many men, who are obſerved to be ſufficiently dull 
in other matters, yet can talk prophanely and ſpeak t 
againſt Religion with ſome kind of ſalt and ſmart h 
neſs, becauſe Religion is the thing that frets them; IM 1, 

and as in other things ſo in this, vexatio dat intelles 
tum, the inward trouble and vexation of their minds e 
give them ſome kind of wit and ſharpneſs in rally- r. 
ing upon Religion. Their conſciences are galled by r. 
it, and this makes them winch and fling as i MW ; 
they had ſome metal. For, let men pretend what Wl p 
they will, there is no eaſe and comfort of mind tobe Ml tr 
had from atheiſtical principles. Tis found by ex MW li 
perience, that none are more apprehenſive of danger WM «1 
or more fearful of death than this fort of men: E (4 
5 ven when they are in proſperity they ever and anon ne 
feel many inward ſtings and laſhes,- but when any fe 
great affliction or calamity overtakes them they ar ¶ pe 
the moſt poor-ſpirited creatures in the whole world. ar 
The ſum is; the true reaſon why any man is an m 
Atheiſt is becauſe he is a wicked man. Religion w. 
would curb him in his luſts, and therefore he caſts if 
of? and puts all the ſcorn upon it he can. Bebe he 
| | that th 
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that men think it ſome kind of apology for their Sz RM. 


vices that they do not act contrary to any principle 
they profeſs : Their practice is agreeable to what 
they pretend to believe, and fo they think to vindi- 


cate themſelves and their own practices by laughing 


at thoſe for fools who believe any thing to the con- 


trary. : 
III. The third thing I propounded was, to repre- 


ſent to you the heinouſneſs and the aggravations of 
this vice. And to make this out we will make theſe 
three ſuppoſirions, which are as many as the thing 
will bear. 

1. Suppoſe there were no God, and that the prin- 
ciples of Religion were falſe. 

2, Suppoſe the matter were doubtful, and the ar- 
guments equal on both ſides. 

Suppoſe it certain that there is a God, and that 
| the principles of Religion are true. Put the caſe 
how we w1ll, I ſhall ſhew that the kumour is into- 
lerable. | 

1. Suppoſe there were no God, and that the prin- 
ciples of Religion were falſe. Not that there is any 
reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition, but only to ſhew the un- 
reaſonableneſs of this humour; Put the caſe that 
theſe men were in the right, in denying the princi- 
ples of Religion, and that all that they pretend were 
true; yet ſo long as the generality of mankind be- 
lieves the contrary, it is certainly a great rudeneſs, 
or incivility at leaſt, to deride and ſcoff at theſe 
things. Indeed upon this ſuppoſition there could be 
no ſuch thing as fin, but yet it would be a great of- 
tence againſt the laws of civil converſation. Su 


pole then the Atheiſt were wiſer than all the world, 


and that he did upon good grounds know that all 
mankind, beſides himſelf and two or three more, 
were miſtaken about the matters of Religion ; yer 
if he were either ſo wiſe, or ſo civil as he ſhould be, 


he would keep all this to himſelf, and not affront o- 


ther men about theſe things. 


E 3 I remem- 


II. 


A 
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I remember that that Law which God gave to the 
people of {/rael, Thou ſcalt not ſpeak evil of the Ru. 


WY lers of thy people; is rendred by Joſepbus in a very 


different ſenſe : What other nations account Gods, let 
no man blaſpheme. And this is not ſo different from 
the Hebrew as at firſt ſight one would imagine, for 
the ſame Hebrew word ſignifies both Gods and Rulers, 
But whether this be the meaning of that Lam or not, 
there is a great deal of reaſon in the thing. For 
though every man have a right to diſpute againſt a 
falſe Religion, and to urge it with all its abſurd and 
ridiculous conſequences, as the ancient Fathers did 
in their diſputes with the Heathen ; yet it is a barba- 


rous incivility for any man ſcurrileuſly to make ſport 


with that which others account Religion, not with 
any deſign to convince their reaſon but only to pro- 
voke their rage. 

But now the Atheiſt can pretend no obligation of 
conſcience why he ſhould ſo much as diſpute againſt 
the principles of Religion, much leſs deride them. 
He that pretends to any Religion may pretend con- 


ſcience for oppoſing a contrary Religion: But he 


that denies all Religion, can pretend no conſcience 
for any thing. A man may be obliged indeed in 
reaſon and common humanity to free his neigh- 
bour from a hurtful error; but ſuppoſing there were 
no God this notion of a Deity and the principles of 
Religion have taken ſuch a deep root in the mind 
of man that either they are not to be extinguiſhed, 
or if they be it would be no kindneſs to any man to 
endeavour it for him, becaule it is not to be done 


but with ſo much trouble and violence that the re- 


medy would be worſe than the diſeaſe. 

For if this notion of a Deity be founded in a na- 
tural fear, it is in vain to attempt to expel it; for 
whatever violence may be offer*d to nature by en- 
deavouring to reaſon men into a contrary perſuaſion, 
nature will till recoil and at laſt return to it ſelf, 


and then the fear will be augmented from the appre-, 


henſion 
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enſion of the dangerous conſequences of ſuch an SE RM. 
impiety. So that nothing can create more trouble II. 
o a man than to endeavour to diſpoſſeſs him of this 
onceit, becauſe nature is but irritated by the con- 
et, and the man's fears will be doubled upon him. 
But if we ſuppoſe this apprehenſion of a Deity to 
have no foundation in nature, but to have had its 
riſe from tradition which hath been confirmed in 
the world by the prejudice of education, the diff 
culty of removing it will almoſt be as great as if 1t 
were natural, that which men take in by education 
being next to that which is natural. And if it 
could be extinguiſh'd, yet the advantage of it will 
not recompence the trouble of the cure. For except 
the avoiding of perſecution for Religion, there is 
no advantage that the principles of Atheiſm if they 
could be quietly ſettled in a man's mind can give 
him. The Advantage indeed that men make of 
them is to give themſelves the liberty to do what 
| they pleaſe, to be more ſenſual and more unjuſt than 
other men; that is, they have the privilege to ſurfeit 
themſelves and to be ſick oftner than other men, and 
to make mankind their enemy by their unjuſt and 
diſhoneſt actions, and conſequently to live more un- 
eaſily in the world than other men. 
So that the principles of Religion, he belief of a 
God, and another life, by obliging men to be virtu- 
ous do really promote their temporal happineſs. 
And all the privilege that Atheiſm pretends to is to 
let men looſe to vice, which is naturally attended 
with temporal inconveniences. And if this be true, 
then the Atheiſt cannot pretend this reaſon of cha- 
rity to mankind (which 1s the only one I can think 
of) to diſpute againſt Religion, much leſs to rally 
upon it. For it is plain, that it would be no kindneſs 
tO any man to be undeceived in theſe principles of 
Religion, ſuppoſing they were falſe. Becauſe the 
principles of Religion are ſo far from hindring, that 
cy promote a man's happineſs even in this world, 
E A and 
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and as to the other world there can be no inconveni. 
ence in the miſtake, for when a man is not, it will 
be no trouble to him that he was once deceived a. 
bout theſe matters, 

And where no obligation of Conſcience nor of 
Reaſon can be pretended, there certainly the laws of 
civility ought to take place. Now men do profelz 


to believe that there is a God, and that the common 
principles of Religion are true, and to have a great | 
veneration for theſe things. Can there then be a Þ 


greater inſolence, than for a man when he comes in- 
to company to rally and fall foul upon thoſe things 
for which he knows the company have a reverence? 
Can one man offer a greater affront to another, than 
to expole to ſcorn him whom he owns and declares 
to be his beſt friend, the patron of his life, and the 
greateſt benefactor he hath in the world? And doth 
not every man that owns a God fay this of him ? 
But when the generality of mankind are of the 
ſame opinion the rudeneſs 1s ſtill the greater. So 


that whoever doth openly contemn God and Relig} 


on, does delinquere in majeſtatem populi & humani ge- ; 


#eris, he does offend againſt the majeſty of the Peo- 
ple and that reverence which is due to the common 
apprehenſions of mankind, whether they be true or 
not 1 which is the greateſt incivility that can be ima- 
in'd. 
n This is the firſt conſideration, and it is the leaſt 
that I have to urge in this matter, but yet I have in- 
ſiſted the longer upon it, becauſe it is ſuch a one as 
ought eſpecially to prevail upon thoſe who I am a. 
fraid are too often guilty of this vice, I mean thoſe 
who are of better breeding, becauſe they pretend to 
underſtand the laws of behaviour and the decencies 
of converſation better than other men. 
2, Suppoſing it were doubtful whether there be 
a God or not, and whether the Principles of Reli 
gion were true or not, and that the Arguments were 
equal on both ſides; yet it would be a great dong 
eride 
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deride theſe things. And here I 7 as much as SER M. 


the Atheiſt can with any colour of reaſon pretend 


to. For no man ever yet pretended to demonſtrate WWNd 


that there is no God, nor no life after this. For 
theſe being pure negatives are capable of no proof, 
unleſs a man could ſhew them to be plainly impoſſi- 
ble. The utmoſt that 1s pretended 1s that the argu- 
ments that are brought for theſe things are not ſuffi- 


cient to convince. But if they were only probable, 


ſo long as no arguments are produced to the contra- 


n. ry, that cannot in reaſon be denied to he a great ad- 


vantage. 
But I will for the preſent ſuppoſe the probabilities 
equal on both ſides. And upon this ſuppoſition I 


| doubt not to make it appear to be a monſtrous folly 


to deride theſe things. Becauſe tho? the arguments 
on both ſides were equal, yet the danger and hazard 
is infinitely unequal, 

If it prove true that there is no God, the religi- 


| ous man may be as happy in this world as the Athe- 
| iſt, nay the principles of Religion and Vircue do in 
their own nature tend to make him happier. Be- 


cauſe they give ſatisfaction to his mind, and his con- 
ſcience by this means is freed from many fearful girds 
and twinges which the Atheiſt feels. Beſides, that 
the practice of Religion and virtue doth naturally 
promote our temporal felicity. It is more for a 
man's health, and more for his reputation, and more 
tor his advantage in all other worldly reſpects to lead 
a virtuous than a vicious courſe of life. And for 
the other world, if there be no God the caſe of the 
religious man and the Atheiſt will be alike, becauſe 
they will both be extinguiſh'd by death and inſenſible 
of any farther happineſs or miſery. 

But then if the contrary opinion ſhould prove 
true, that there is a God; and that the ſouls of men 
are tranſmitted out of this world 1nto the other, 
there to receiye the juſt reward of their actions: 
Then it is plain to every man at firſt ſight, that the 

caſe 
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caſe of the religious man and the Atheiſt muſt he 
vaſtly different : Then, where ſhall the wicked and 
ungodly appear ? And what think we ſhall be the 
portion of thoſe who have affronted God, and deri. 
ded his word, and made a mock of every thing that 
is ſacred and religious? What can they expect but to 
be rejected by him whom they have renounced, and 
to feel the terrible effects of that Power and Jultice 
which they have deſpiſed ? So that tho? the argu. 
ments on both ſides were equal, yet the danger 1s not 
ſo. On the one ſide there is none at all, but *tis in. 
finite on the other. And conſequently it muſt be a iſ 
monſtrous folly for any man to make a mock of 
thoſe things which he knows not whether they be or 
not; and if they be, of all things in the world they i 
are no jeſting matters. N 

3. Suppoſe there be a God, and that the princi- iſ 
ples of Religion are true, then it is not only a hei. 
nous impiety but a perfect madneſs to ſcoff at thele 
things. And that there is a God, and that the prin- 
eiples of Religion are true, I have already in my 
former diſcourſe endeavour'd to prove; both from 
the things which are made, and from the general 
conſent of mankind in theſe principles; of which 
univerſal conſent no ſufficient Reaſon can be given 
unleſs they were true. And ſuppoſing they are ſo, 
it is not only the utmoſt pitch of impiety, but the 
higheſt flight of folly that can be imagined to deride 
theſe things. To be difobedient to the commands 
of God is a great contempt, but to deny his Being, 
and to make iport with his word, and to endeavout 
to render it ridiculous by turning the wiſe and weigb- 
ty fayings of that Joly Book into raillery, is a mol 
direct affront to the God that is above. Thus the 
Pſalmiſt deſcribes theſe atheiſtical perſons as levelling 
their blaſphemies immediately againſt the majeſty 
of Heaven. They {et their mouth againſt the heavens, 
and their tonguc walteth through the earth ; they do 
miſchiel 
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to God. 


moſt incorrigible temper. The Wiſe man every 
here ſpeaks of the ſcorner as one of the worſt fort 
finners and hardeſt to be reclaimed, becauſe he 
ſpiſeth inſtruction and mocks at all the means 
Whereby he ſhould be reformed, 
And then, is it not a moſt black and horrid ingra- 
Bude thus to uſe the Author of our Beings and the 
Natron of our Lives; to make a ſcorn of him that 
Sade us, and to live in an open defiance of him ix 
pom wwe live, move and have our beings ? But this is 
ot all. As it is a moſt heinous ſo it is a moſt dan- 
Fcrous im piety, to deſpiſe him that can deſtroy us, 
d to oppoſe him who is infinitely more powerful 
Pan we are. Will ye (lays the Apoltle) provoke the 
Lord to jealuſy ? are ye ſtronger than he? What Ga- 
Paliel ſaid to the Fews, in another caſe, may with 
little change be applied to this fort of men; If 
ere be a God, and the principles of Religion be 
rue, ye cannot overthrow them, therefore refrain from 
eating againſt theſe things, leſt ye be found fighters 
Wainſt God. 
I will but add one thing more to ſhew the folly of 
his profane teinper. And that is this, that as it is 
e greateſt of all other ſins ſo there is in truth the 
kalt temptation to it. When the Devil tempts men 
th riches or honour to ruin themſelves he offers 
em ſome kind of conſideration : But the profane 
crlon ſerves the Devil for nought, and fins only for 
in's ſake, ſuffers himſelf to be tempted to the great- 
ſt ſins and into the greateſt dangers for no other re- 
yard but the lender reputation of ſceming to ſay 
hat wittily which no wiſe man would fay. And 


bat a folly is this, for a man to offend his conſci- 
ace to pleaſe his humour, and only for his jeſt to 
lo ole two of the beſt friends he hath in the world, 
ef Pod and his own ſoul ? 


I have 


chief among men, but the affront is immediate- Sz am. 


Beſide:3, that this profane ſpirit is an argument of 


— — . OT 


Sun. I have done with three things I propounded g he v 
II. . ſpeak to upon this argument. And now I beg youWen 
LY Spatience to apply what I have ſaid to theſe three pu. 
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poſes. 

. To take men off from this impious and dange. 
ous folly of profaneneſs which by ſome is miſcalle 
Wit. 

2. To caution men not to think the worſe of Hen 
ligion becauſe ſome are ſo bold as to deſpiſe and de Vor. 
ride it. | 

3. To perſuade men toemploy that reaſon and yi 


which God hath given them, to better and noble 4 
rpoſes, in the ſervice and to the glory of tha Nr 
God who hath beſtowed theſe gifts on men. Re 


1. To take men off from this impious and dange. ſon 
rous folly, I know not how it comes to paſs that lk 
ſome men have the fortune to be eſteemed Wits only ſlg 
for jeſting out of the common road, and for mak of 
ing bold to ſcoff at thoſe things which the greatef ul 
part of mankind reverence. As if a man ſhoult ſho 


be accounted a Wit for reviling thoſe in Authority, Pr 


which is no more an argument of any man's vit 
than it is of. his diſcretion. A wife man would not 
ſpeak contemptuouſly of a great Prince though he 
were out of his dominions, becauſe he remember 
that Kings have long hands, and that their powe 
and influence does may times reach a great way far: 
ther than their direct Authority. But God 7s a great 
King, and in his bands are all the corners of the earth; 
we can go no whither from his Spirit, nor can ve fit 
from his preſence ;, where ever we are his eyes ſee us and 
his right hand can reach us. If men did truly conſult W 
the intereſt either of their ſafety or reputation, the 
would never exerciſe their wit in dangerous matters 
Wit is a very commendable quality, but then a wil 
man ſhould always have the keeping of it. It is 
ſharp weapon, as apt for miſchief as for good purpoſes, 
if it be not well manag' d. The proper uſe of it 
ro ſeaſon converſation, to repreſent what is pou 

wortly 
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rorthy to the greateſt advantage, and to expoſe SE RM. 
he vices and follies of men, ſuch things as are in II. 
hemſelves truly ridiculous : But if it be applied to 
he abuſe of the graveſt and moſt ſerious matters it 
hen loſes its commendation. If any man think he 
abounds in this quality and hath wit to ſpare, there 
[Js ſcope enough for it within the bounds of Religion 

and decency, and when it tranſgreſſeth theſe it de- 
„enerates into infolence and impiety. All wit which 
orders upon profaneneſs, and makes bold with thoſe 

hings to which the greateſt reverence 1s due, deſerves 
co be branded for folly. 3 
And if we would preſerve our ſelves from the infec- 
tion of this vice we muſt take heed how we ſcoff at 

Religion, under any form, leſt inſenſibly we derive 
ome contempt upon Religion it ſelf, And we muſt 
{likewiſe take heed how we accuſtom our ſelves to a 
ſy ſlight and irreverent uſe of the name of God, and. 
of the phraſes and expreſſions of the Holy Bible, 
C88 which ought not to be applied upon every light occa- 
1488 fon. Men will eaſily ſlide into the higheſt degree of 
y profaneneſs who are not careful to preſerve a due re- 
WW verence of the great and glorious Name of God, and 
an awful regard to the Holy Scriptures. None ſo 
he WF nearly diſpoſed to ſcoffing at Religion as thoſe who 
have accuſtomed themſelves to ſwear upon trifling 
«| occaſions. For it is juſt with God to permit thoſe 
u. who allow themſelves in one degree of profaneneſs 
do proceed to another, till at laſt they come to that 
beight of impiety as to contemn all Religion. 
7 2, Let no man think the worſe of religion, becauſe 
| ſome are ſo bold as to deſpiſe and deride it. For 
tis no diſparagement to any perſon or thing to be 
khugnt at, but to deſerve to be ſo. The moſt. grave 
and ferious matters in the whole world are liable to 
ebe abus'd. It is a known ſaying of Epictetus, that 
every) thing hath two handles; By which he means, 
„chat there is nothing ſo bad but a man may lay hold 
ot ſomething or other about it that will afford mat- 
c. ter 
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SR. ter of excuſe and extenuation, nor nothing; ſo ex 

II. lent but a man may faſten upon ſomething or oth 
belonging to it whereby to traduce it. A fiharpy 


may find ſomething in the wiſeſt man whereby to g 
poſe him to the contempt of injudicious youre T 
graveſt Book that ever was written may be naade | 
diculous by applying the ſayings of it to : fool 
purpoſe, For a jeſt may be obtruded upon a 


thing. And therefore no man ought to have iff 
leſs reverence for the principles of Religion, or wif 


the holy Scriptures, becauſe idle and prophane Wh 
can break jeſts upon them. Nothing is ſo e aſy as 


take particular phrafes and expreſſions out of the b 


book in the world and to abuſe them by forcing a 
odd and ridiculous ſenſe upon them. But no wi 
man will think a good Book fooliſh for th is reaf 
but the man that abuſes it; nor will he efteem iu 
to which every thing is liable to be a juſt exceptia 


againſt any thing. At this rate we muſt «leſpiſc if 


things, bur ſurely the better and the ſhorter wayt 

to contewin thoſe who would bring any thing that! 

worthy iriro contempt. | 
3. And laſtly to perſuade men to employ that re: 


ſon and vyit which God hath given them to betta 


and nobJer purpoſes in the ſervice and unto theglon 
of that God who hath beſtowed theſe gifts on me, 
as Aboliab and Bezaleel did their mechanical skill 


the adorning and beautifying of God's Tabernack 


For this is the perfection of every thing, to attalily 


its true and proper end; and the end of all thol 
gifts and endowments which God hath given us 5 
to glorify the giver. 


| Here is ſubject enough to exerciſe the wit of me 


and angels. To praiſe that infinite goodneſs, an 
almighty power, and exquiſite wiſdom which mad 
us and all things; and to admire what we can nt 
ver ſufficiently praiſe z To vindicate the wiſe and jul 


providence of God, in the government of the world: 


and to endeavour as well as we can upon an 1mp*i 


fect 
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ſect view of things, to make out the beauty and SZ RM, 
armony of all the ſeeming diſcords and irregu- II. 
Larities of the divine adminiſtrations ; to explain the: 
bracles of the holy Scriptures, and to adore that 
great myſtery of Divine love (which the Angels, 
better and nobler Creatures than we are, deſire to 
Pry into) God's ſending his only Son into the world 
ro ſave ſinners, and to give his life a ranſome for 
tem: Theſe would be noble exerciſes indeed for 
the tongues and pens of the greateſt Wits. And ſub- 
ects of this nature are the beſt tryals of our ability 
in this kind. Satyr and invective are the eaſieſt kind 
of wit. Almoſt any degree of it will ſerve to 
abuſe and find fault. For wit is a keen Inftru- 
ment, and every one can cut and gaſh with it, but 
to carve a beautiful image and to poliſh it requires 
great art and dexterity. To praiſe any thing well is 
an argument of much more wit, than to abuſe. A 
little wit, and a great deal of ill-nature will furniſh 
a man for Satyr, but the greateſt inſtance of wit is to 
commend well. And perhaps the beſt things are 
the hardeſt to be duly commended. For tho? there 
be a great deal of matter to work upon yet there is 
great judgment required to make choice. And 
where the ſubject is great and excellent it is hard not 
to ſink below the dignity of it. 
This I fay on purpoſe to recommend to men a no- 
bler exerciſe for their wits, and if it be poſſible, to 
put them out of conceit with that ſcoffing humour 
which is fo eaſy, and fo ill-natur*d, and is not only an 
enemy to Religion but to every thing elle that is wiſe 
and worthy. And I am very much miſtaken, if the 
State as well as the Church, the civil Government as 
well as Religion, do not in a ſhort ſpace find the in- 
tolerable inconvenience of this humour. 
But J confine myſelf to the conſideration of Reli- 
gion. And it is ſad indeed, that in a Nation pro- 
W felling Chriſtianity ſo horrid an impiety ſhould dare 
to appear, But the Scripture hath foretold us ons 
| En1S 
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SRE RN. this ſoft of men ſhould ariſe in the Goſpel- age, an 
II. they did appear even in the Apoſtles days. That 
WTYV which is more fad and ſtrange is, that we ſhould per 
ſift in this prophaneneſs notwithſtanding the terrib 
judgments of God which have been abroad in thi 
Nation. God hath of late years manifeſted himſel 
in a very dreadful manner, as 1f it were on purpoſe 
| to give a check to this inſolent impiety. And nor 
that thoſe judgments have done no good upon us, we 
may juſtly fear that he will appear once for all 
And 'tis time for him to ſhew himſelf when hi 
| very Being is call'd in queſtion, and to come an{ 
judge the world when men begin to doubt whether 
he made it. 5 8 LES 
| The Scripture mentions two things as the fore. run. 
ners and reaſons of his coming to judgment, fide: 
ty and prophane ſcoffing at Religion, When the Sn 
of man comes, ſhall he find faith on earth ? Luke 18, 
8. And St. Jude out of an ancient prophecy of E 
noch expreſly mentions this as one reaſon of the com. 
ing of the Lord, to convince ungodly finners of al 
their hard ſpeeches which they had ſpoken againſt him 
| | Jude 15 ver. | | 
And if theſe things be a ſign and reaſon of hö 
| coming, I wiſh thatwe in this Age had not too muci 
cauſe to apprehend the Fudge to be at the door. Thi 
| impiety did forerun the deſtruction of Feruſalem, and 
| the utter ruin of the Jewiſb Nation. And if it hold 
on amongſt us, may not we have reaſon to fear that 
| either he end of all things is at hand, or that ſome 
| very diſmal calamity greater than any our eyes hare 
li yet ſeen does hang over us? But I would fain hope 
| that God hath mercy ſtill for us, and that men vil t 
pity themſelves, and repent and give glory to God, and I tt 
know in this their day the things that belong to tben iff a 
peace, Which God of his infinite mercy gra I c. 
for the ſake of Chriſt, To whom with the Father, li 
Oc. TA v 
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PRO v. xiv. 34. 


> 
Fl 


Righteouſneſs exalteth a Nation; but ſin is the 
reproach of any people. 


NE of the firſt principles that is planted SE RM. 
in the nature of man, and which lies at 
the very root and foundation of his being. 


is the deſireof his own preſervation and hap- 
pineſs. Hence it is that every man is led by intereſt, 
and does love or hate, chuſe or refuſe things, accor- 
ding as he apprehends them to conduce to this end, 


or to contradict it. And becauſe the happineſs of 


this life is moſt preſent and ſenſible, therefore human 
nature (which in this degenerate ſtate is extremel 
ſunk down into ſenſe) is moſt powerfully affected 
with ſenſible and temporal things. And conſequent- 
ly, there cannot be a greater prejudice raiſed againſt 
any thing than to have it repreſented as inconvenient 
and hurtful to our temporal intereſts. 
Upon this account it is that Religion hath ex- 
tremely ſuffer*d in the opinion of many, as if it were 
oppolite to our preſent welfare, and did rob men of 
the greateſt advantages and conveniences of life. So 
that he that would do right to Religion, and make 
aready way for the entertainment of it among men, 
cannot take a more effectual courſe than by reconci- 
ling it with the happineſs of mankind, and by 


gi- 


ving ſatisfaction to our reaſon, that it is ſo far from 


being an enemy that it is the greateſt friend to our 
Vol. I. F tem. 
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SezRM. temporal intereſts; and that it doth not only tend to 
III. make every man happy conſider'd ſingly and in a 
u private capacity, but is excellently fitted for the bene. 


fit of human ſociety. 

How much Religion tends even to the temporal 
advantage of private perſons I ſhall not now conſi 
der, becauſe my Text leads me to diſco irſe of the 
other, namely, to ſhew how advantageous Re. 
ligion and Virtue are to the publick proſperi. 
ty of a Nation, which I take to be the meaning 
of this Aphoriſm of Solomon, Righteouſneſs exalteth a 
Nation, &c. 

And here I ſhall not reſtrain righteouſneſs to the 
particular virtue of Juſtice (tho? in this ſenſe alſo this 
laying is moſt true) but enlarge it according to the 
genius and ſtrain of the book of the Proverbs, in which 
the words wiſdom and righteouſneſs are commonly 
uſed very comprehenſively, ſo as to ſignify all Relig 
on and Virtue. And that this word 1s fo to be taken 
in the Text may appear farther from the oppoſition 
of it to ſin or vice in general; Righteouſneſs exalteth 
a Nation, but Sin is the reproach of any People. 

You ſee then what will be the ſubject of my pre- 
ſent diſcourſe; namely, that Religion and Virtue art 
the great cauſes of publick happineſs and proſperity, 

And though the truth of this hath been univerſal 
ly acknowledged and long enough experienced inthe 
world, yet becauſe the faſhion of the age is to call 
every thing intoqueſtion, it will be requiſite to ſatisfy 

men's reaſon about it, To which end I ſhall do theſe 
two things. 

t. Endeavour to give an account of this Truth. 

2, To vindicate it from the pretences and inſinus- 
tions of atheiſtical perſons. I ſhall give you thi 

twofold account of it. 

1. From the juſtice of the Divine providence, 

2. From the natural tendency of the thing. 

1. From the juſtice of the Divine providence. 


Indeed, as to particular perſons, the providences of 


God 
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God are many times promiſcuouſly ad miniſtred in SER. 
this world; ſo that no man can certainly conclude III. 
God's love or hatred to any perſon by any thing that 
befals him in this life. But God does not deal 
thus with Nations. Becauſe publick bodies and com- 
munities of men, as ſuch, can only be rewarded and 
puniſhed in this world, For in the next, all thoſe 
publick ſocieties and combinations wherein men are 
now link'd together under ſeveral Governments, 
$ ſhall be diſſolved. God will not then reward or puniſh 
Nations, as Nations ; but every man ſhall then give 
| an account of himſelf to God and receive his own 
| reward, and bear his own burthen. For altho* God 
account it no diſparagement to his juſtice to let par- 
ticular good men ſuffer in this world and paſs :hrough 
many tribulations into the Kingdom of God, becauſe 
there is another day a coming which will be a more 
proper ſeaſon of reward; yet in the uſual courſe of 
his providence he recompenceth religious and virtu- 
ous Nations with temporal bleſſings and proſperity. 
For which reaſon St. Auſtin tells us that the mighty 
| ſucceſs and long proſperity of the Romans was a re- 
| ward given them by God for their eminent juſtice and 
| temperance, and other virtues. And on the other 
band, God many times ſuffers the moſt grievous ſins 
| of particular perſons to go unpuniſh*d in this world, 
becauſe he knows that his Fallice will have another 
and better opportunity to meet and reckon with them. 
But the general and crying Sins of a Nation cannot 
hope to eſcape publick judgments, unleſs they be pre- 
vented by a general repentance. God may defer his 
th. judgments for a time, and give people a longer ſpace 
of repentance, he may ſtay till the iniquities of a 
he Nation be full, but ſooner or later they have reaſon 
to expect his vengeance. And uſually the longer 
puniſhment is delay*d it is the heavier when it 
| comes, SD | 
ce. WF Now all this is very reaſonable, becauſe this world | 


of is the only ſeaſon for national puniſhments, And in- | 
00 F 2 deed | 
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Sr RM. deed they are in a great degree neceſſary for the pre 


ſent vindication of the Honour and Majeſty of the 


divine Laws, and to give ſome check to the over. 


flowing of wickedneſs. Publick judgments are the 
banks and ſhores upon which God breaks the info. 
tency of ſinners and ſtays their proud waves. And 
though among men the multitude of offenders be 
many times a cauſe of impunity, becauſe of the 


weakneſs of human Governments which are glad to 


ſpare where they are not ſtrong enough to puniſh, yet 


in the government of God things are quite other. 


wife. No combination of ſinners is too hard for 
him, and the greater and more numerous the offen. 
ders are, the more his juſtice is concern'd to vindi. 
cate the affront, However God may paſs by ſingle 
ſinners in this world, yet when a Nation combines a- 


gainſt him, hen hand joins in hand the wicked ſhall ; 


not go unpuniſhed. 

This the Scripture declares to be the ſettled courſe 
of God's providence ; that a righteous Nation ſhall 
be happy; The work of righteouſneſs ſhall be peace ; 
and the effects of righteouſneſs, quietneſs and aſſurance 
for ever. And on the other hand, that he uſeth to 
ſhower down his judgments upon a wicked people, 
He turneth a fruitful land into barrenneſs for the witk- 
eaneſs of them that dwell therein. 

And the experience of all ages hath made this 
good. All along the Hiſtory of the Old Tefamen!, 
we find the interchangeable providences of God to- 
wards the people of {/rael always ſuited to their man. 
ners. They were conſtantly-proſperous or afflicted 
according as piety and virtue flouriſhed or declined a- 
mongſt them. And God did not only exerciſe thi 
providence towards his own people, but he deal: 


thus allo with other Nations. The Roman Emprrt . 


whilſt the virtue of that people remained firm was 
fang ds iren, as 'tis repreſented in the prophecy of 


Dine! : But upon the diſſolution of their _— 
| : 


-W while they were obedient to him, and followed them 
with his judgments when they rebelled againſt him, 
ſo he will alſo deal with other Nations. Becauſe the 
reaſon of thoſe diſpenſations as to the main and ſub- 


in that which can never change, the juſtice of the 
Divine providence. 


natural tendency of the thing. For Religion in ge- 
neral, and every particular virtue, doth in its own na- 
ture conduce to the publick intereſt. 


| ly the greateſt obligation upon conſcience to all civil 
offices and moral duties. Chaſtity and temperance 
and induftry do in their own nature tend to health 
and plenty. Truth and fidelity in all our deal- 


| dence among men, which are the great bands of 
peace. And on the contrary, wickedneſs doth in its 
on nature produce many publick miſchiefs. For 
as fins are link'd together and draw on one another, 


| temperance and luft breed infirmities and diſeaſes, 
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the iron began to be mixt with miry clay, and the fee! Sgrm. 
upon which that empire ſtood to be broken. And III. 
tho“ God in the adminiſtration of his juſtice be not FW 
tied to precedents, and we cannot argue from Scrip- 
ture-examples that the providences of God towards 

other Nations ſhall in all circumſtances be conform- 


able to his dealings with the people of J/rael; yet 
thus much may with great probability be collected 


from them, that as God always bleſſed that people 


ſtance of them ſeems to be perpetual, and founded 


2dly, The truth of this farther appears from the 


Religion, wherever it is truly planted, is certain- 


ings do create mutual love and good-will and conſi- 


lo almoſt every vice hath ſome temporal inconveni- 
ence annexed to it and naturally tollowing it. In- 


which being propagated ſpoil the ſtream of a Nati- 
on. Idleneſs and luxury bring both poverty and 
want; and chis tempts men to injuſtice, and that 


cauſeth enmity and animoſities, and theſe bring on 


Arife and confiſion and every evil work, This philoſo- 


phical account of publick troubles and confulions St. 


5 2 James 
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SERM. James gives us, Whence come wars and fightings among 
III. you ? Are they not hence, even from your luſts that war 
in your members? Jam. 4. 1. 


But I ſhall ſhew more particularly, that Religion 
and virtue do naturally tend to the good order and 


more eaſy government of human ſociety, becauſe Þ 
they have a good influence both upon Magiſtrates and 


Subjects. 


1. Upon Magiſtrates. Religion teacheth them 
to rule over men in the fear of God, becauſe though Þ 


they be Gods on earth, yet they are Subjects of Her 


ven, and accountable to Him who is higher than the 


higheſt in this World. Religion in a Magiſtrate 
ſtrengthens his authority, becauſe it procures veners 
tion and gains reputation to it. And in all the af. 


fairs of this world ſo much reputation is really 


much power. We ſee that piety and virtue, where 
they are found among men of lower degree, will 
command ſome reverence and reſpect: But in 7 
ſons of eminent place and dignity they are ſeated to 
a great advantage, fo as to caſt a luſtre upon their 


very Place, and by a ſtrong reflection to double the We 


beams of Majeſty. Whereas impiety and vice do 
ſtrangely leſſen greatneſs, and do ſecretly and un. 
avoidably derive ſome weakneſs upon authority it {elf 
Of this the Scripture gives us a remarkable inſtanc, 
in David. For among other things which made %, 
ſons of Zerviab too hard for bim, this probably wa, 
none of the leaſt, that they were particularly conſciou 
to his crimes. 

2. Religion hath a good influence upon the Peo- 
ple; to make them obedient to their government, 
and peaceable one rowards another. 

1. To make them obedient to Government, 
and conformable to Laws, and that no! only for «wrath 
and out of fear of the Magiſtrate's power, which 5 
but a weak and looſe principle of obedience, and 
will ccaſe, whenever men can rebel with ſafety, and 


ꝛ0 advantage; but out of Conſciexce, which is a firm 
an 
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and conſtant and laſting principle, and will hold aSz rm. 


man faſt when all other obligations will break. He 


that hath entertain'd the true principles of Chriſti ,-yw 


anity is not to be tempted from his obedience and 
ſubjection by any worldly conſiderations, becauſe he 
believes that whoſoever reſiſteth authority refiſteth the 
ordinance of God, and that they who reſiſt ſhall receive 
to themſelves damnation. 

2. Religion tends to make men peaceable one to- 


E wards another. For it endeavours to plant all thoſe 


qualities and diſpoſitions in men which tend to peace 


and unity, and to fill men with a ſpirit of univerſal 


love and good will. It endeavours likewiſe to ſe- 


cure every man's intereſt by commanding the obſer- 


vation of that great rule of equity, Whatſoever ye 
would that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo to them; 


by enjoining that truth and fidelity be inviolably ob- 


ſerved in all our words, promiſes and contracts. 


And in order hereunto it requires the extirpation of 
all thoſe paſſions and vices which render men unſoci- 
able and troubleſome to one another, as pride, co- 
vetouſneſs and injuftice, hatred and revenge and cru- 
elty; and thoſe likewiſe which are not ſo commonly 


reputed vices, as ſelf-conceit and peremptorineſs in 
a man's own opinion, and all peeviſhnels and incom- 
pliance of humour in things lawful and indifferent. 

And that theſe are the proper effects of true piety 


| the doctrine of our Saviour and his Apoſtles every 


where teacheth us. Now if this be the deſign of 
Religion to bring us to this temper, thus to heal 


the natures of men and to ſwecten their ſpirits, to 


correct their paſſions and to mortify all thoſe luſts 


which are the cauſes of enmity and diviſion, then it 


is evident that in its own nature it tends to the peace 
and happineſs of human ſociety ; and that it men 
would bur live as Religion requires they ſhould do, 
the world would be a quiet habitation, a moſt love- 
ly and deſirable place in compariſon of what now it 
is. And indeed the true reaſon why the ſocieties of 

F 4 men. 
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SERM. men are fo full of tumult and diſorder, fo trouble. 
III. ſome and tempeſtuous, is becauſe there is ſo little 
WY Woof true Religion among men; ſo that were it not 


for ſome ſmall remainders of piety and virtue which 
are yet left ſcattered among mankind, human ſocie- 
ty would in a ſhort ſpace disband and run into confu- 
ſion, the earth would grow wild and become a great 
foreſt, and mankind would become beaſts of pre 

one towards another. And if this diſcourſe hold 
true, ſurely then one would think that virtue ſhould 
find itſelf a ſeat wherever human ſocieties are, and 
that Religion ſhould be owned and encouraged in 
the world until men ceaſe to be governed by reaſon, 

II. I come to vindicate this truth from the inſinu- 
ations and pretences of atheiſtical perſons. I ſhall 
mention two. 

1. That government may ſubſiſt well enough 
without the belief of a God and a ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments after this life. 

2. That as for virtue and vice they are arbitrary 
things. | 

1. That Government may ſubſiſt well enough 
without the belief of a God or a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments after this life, And this the Atheiſt 
does and muſt aſſert, otherwiſe he is by his own con- 
feſſion a declared enemy to Government and unfit to 
live in human ſociety. 

For anſwer to this, I will not deny but that tho 
the gencrality of men did not believe any ſuperiot 
Being, nor any rewards and puniſhments after this 
life, yet notwithſtanding this there might be ſome 
kind of Government kept up in the world. For 
ſuppoſing men to have reaſon, the neceſſities of hu- 
man nature and the miſchiefs of confuſion would 
probably compel them into ſome kind of order, 
But then I fay withal, that if theſe principles were 
baniſh'd out of the world, Government would be 
far more difficult than now it is, becauſe it would 


want its firmeſt Baſis and Ioundation ; there would. 


be 


E 
. 
1 
i 
C 


founded only in the imaginations of men and in the 
conſtitutions and cuſtoms of the world, but not in 
the nature of the things themſelves ; and that hat is 
virtue or vice, good or evil, which the ſupreme Au- 
thority of a Nation declares to be ſo. And this is 
frequently and confidently aſſerted by the ingenious 
Author of a very bad Book, I mean the Leviathan. 


is confidently aſſerted is to ſhew the contrary, name- 


bly, that there are ſome things that have a natural 
evil and deformity in them, as perjury, perfidiouf- 


that the virtues contrary to theſe have a natural 
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be infinitely more diſorders in the world if men SE Rm. | 


ere reſtrained from injuſtice and violence only by III. 
human laws, and not by principles of conſcience WWW | 
and the dread of another world. Therefore Magi- | 


rates have always thought themſelves concerned to 
cheriſh Religion, and to maintain in the minds of 
men the belief of a God and another life. Nay that 
common ſuggeſtion of atheiſtical perſons, that Reli- 
gion was at firſt a politick device and is ſtill kept 
ſup in the world as a State engine to awe men into 
Bobedience, is a clear acknowledgment of the uſeful- 
neſs of it to the ends of Government, and does as 
fully contradict that pretence of theirs which I am 
now confuting as any thing that can be ſaid. 


2. That virtue and vice are arbitrary things 


Now the proper way of anſwering any thing that 


neſs, unrighteouſneſs and ingratitude, which are 
things not only condemned by the poſitive laws and 
conſtitutions of particular Nations and Governments 
but by the general verdict of human nature: And 


goodneſs and comelineſs in them, and are ſuitable to 
the common principles and ſentiments of humanity. 

And this will moſt evidently appear by putting 
this ſuppoſition. Suppoſe the reverſe of all that 
which we now call virtue were ſolemnly enacted, and 
the practice of fraud, and rapine, and perjury, and 
alſeneſs to a man's word, and all manner of vice 
and wickedneſs were eſtabliſhed by aLaw : I ask now, 


if 


* 
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SERM, if the caſe between virtue and vice were thus alter iel 
III. would that which we now call vice in procek d 
time gain the reputation of virtue, and that whicMq, 
we now call virtue grow odious and contemptible i hu 
human nature? If it would not, then is there ſome. 
thing in the nature of good and evil, of virtue an 
vice, which does not depend upon the pleaſure « 
authority, nor is ſubject to any arbitrary Conſtitut 
on. But that 1t would not be thus I am very certain, 
becauſe no Government could ſubſiſt upon ther co 
terms. For the very enjoyning of fraud and rapine,M c, 
and perjury and breach of truſt, doth apparently d. of 
ſtroy the greateſt end of Government, which is v re. 

preſerve men in their rights againſt the encroach 
ments of fraud and violence. And this end being a; 
deſtroyed, human ſocieties would r fly ure. 
pieces and men would neceſſarily fall into a ſtate of its 
war. Which plainly ſhews that virtue and vice ar on 
not arbitrary things, but that there 1s a natural and 49 
immutable and eternal reaſon for that which we cal C 
goodneſs and virtue, and againſt that which we cl ac 
vice and wickedneſs. LE, W 
Thus I have endeavoured to evidence and vind. G 
cate this truth. I ſhall only draw an Inference a by 
two from this diſcourſe, and fo conclude. na 
I. If this diſcourſe be true, then thoſe who ar: MW . 
in place of power and authority are peculiarly con- ao 
cerned to maintain the honour of Religion. EP 
2. It concerns every one to live in the practice of it. WM m 
1. Magiſtrates are concerned to maintain the th 
honour of Religion, which doth not only tend tw fo 
every man's future happineſs, but is the beſt inſtru.¶ its 
ment of civil Government and of the temporal N of 
prolperity of a Nation, For the whole deſign of it ſe 
is to procure the private and publick happineſs of C 
mankind, and to reſtrain men from all thoſe thing th 
which would make them miſerable and guilty to if 
themſelves, unpeaceable and troubleſome to tie th 


world. Religion hath fo great an influence upon the th 
| | telicity 
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felicity of men that it ought to be _—_ and the SE RM. 
veneration of it maintained, not only out of a juſt III. 
dread of the divine vengeance in another world... 


but out of regard to the temporal peace and proſpe- 
rity of men. It will requite all the kindneſs and 
honour we can do it, by the advantages it will brin 

to civil Government, and by the bleſſings it will 


draw down upon it. God hath promiſed that thoſe 
8 that honour him he vill honour, and in the common 


courſe of his providence he uſually makes this good, 
ſo that the civil Authority ought to be very tender 


of the honour of God and Religion, if for no other 
reaſon yet out of reaſon of State. 


It were to be wiſhed that all men were ſo piouſly 
diſpoſed, that Religion by its own authority and the 
reaſonable force of it might be ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
its Empire in the minds of men. But the corrupti- 
ons of men will always make a ſtrong oppofition 
againſt it, And therefore at the firſt planting of the 
Chriſtian Religion in the world God was pleaſed to 
accompany it with a miraculous power: But after it 


was planted this extraordinary power ceaſed, and 


God hath now left it to be maintained and ſupported 


by more ordinary and human ways, by the counte- 
| nance of Authority, and aſſiſtance of Laws; which 


were never more neceſſary than in this degenerate 


age, which is prodigtouſly ſunk into Atheiſm and 


Prophaneneſs, and is running headlong into an hu- 
mour of ſcoffing at God and Religion and every 
thing that is ſacred. For ſome ages before the Re- 
formation Atheiſm was confined to TLaly, and had 
ts chief reſidence at Rome. All the mention that is 
of it in the Hiſtory of thoſe times the Papiſts them- 
ſelves give us in the lives of their own Popes and 
Cardinals, excepting two or three ſmall Philoſophers 
that were retainers to that Court. So that this athe- 
iſtical humour among Chriſtians was the ſpawn of 
the groſs ſuperſtitions and corrupt manners of 
the Romiſh Church and Court. And indeed no- 

| thing 
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SERM, thing is more natural than for extremes in Religinlfſf m 

III. to beget one another, like the vibrations of a pen R 

ũlum which the more violently you ſwing it one wy le 

/ the farther it will return the other. But in the ce 

age, Atheiſm travelled over the Alps and infected as 

France, and now of late it hath croſſed the ſeas an it 
invaded our Nation and hath prevailed to amazemenWM . 

For I do not think that there are any people in te R 

World that are generally more indiſpoſed to it au ar 

can worſe brook it, ſeriouſneſs and zeal in Religia tt 

being almoſt the natural temper of the Exgliſb. V ar 

that nothing 1s to me matter of greater wonder, thu u 

that in a grave and ſober Nation prophaneneſs ſhoulde tl 

ver come to gain ſo much ground, and the beſt and t v 

wiſeſt Religion in theworld to be made the ſcorn of fools tt 

For beſides the prophane and atheiſtical diſcourſes MW P 

bout God and Religion, and the bold and ſenſeleß a 

abuſes of his ſacred Book the great inſtrument of our ir 

ſalvation, which are ſo frequent in the publick placa ic 

of reſort; I ſay, beſides theſe (I ſpeak it knowing) A 

a man can hardly paſs the ſtreets without having ho te 

ears grated and pierced with ſuch horrid and blaſphe. © 

mous oaths and curſes as are enough, if we were gui. * 

ty of no other ſin, to fink a Nation. And this not JM # 

only from the Tribe that wear Liveries but from tho WM © 

that go before them and ſhould give better example. M ® 

Is it not then high time that the Laws ſhould pro- 2 

vide by the moſt prudent and effectual means to curb IM & 

theſe bold and inſolent defiers of Heaven, who take 4 

a pride in being monſters, and boaſt themſelves IM ® 

in the follies and deformities of human nature? The 

Heathens would never ſuffer their Gods to be reviled, e 

which yet were no Gods. And ſhall it among the © 

profeſſors of the true Religion be allowed to any & 

man to make a mock of Him that made Heaven and 

Earth, and to breathe out blaſphemies againſt Him 

who gives us life and breath and all things ? I doubt 

not but hypocriſy is a great wickedneſs and very & 

dious to God, but by no means of fo pernicious e 

ample 
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ample as open prophaneneſs. Hypocrify is a more Sr RM. 
v8 modeſt way of ſinning, it ſhews ſome reverence to III. 
Religion, and does fo far own the worth and excel 
al lency of it as to acknowledge that it deſerves to be 
MW counterfeited : Whereas prophaneneſs declares openly 
ei againſt it, and endeavours to make a party to drive 
it out of the world. 
1. It concerns every one to live in the practice of 
Religion and Virtue; becauſe the publick happineſs 
and proſperity depends upon it. It is molt apparent 
that of late years Religion is very ſenſibly declin'd 
among us. The manners of men have almoſt been 
univerſally corrupted by a civil War, We ſhould 
therefore all jointly endeavour to retrieve the ancient 
virtue of the Nation, and to bring into faſhion again 
chat ſolid and ſubſtantial, that plain and unaffected 
piety, (free from the extremes both of ſuperſtition 
and enthuſiaſm) which flouriſhed in the age of our 
immediate Forefathers. Which did not conſiſt in 
idle talk but in real effects, in a fincere love of God 
and of our neighbour, in a pious devotion and reve- | 
rence towards the Divine Majeſty, and in the virtu- | 
ous actions of a good life; in the denial of ungodli- | 
| neſs and worldly luſts, and in living ſoberly and rigbie- 
oy and godly in this preſent world. This were the 
true way to reconcile God to us, to ſtop the courſe 
of his judgments, and to bring down the bleſſings 
of Heaven upon us. God hath now been pleaſed to 
kettle us again in peace both at home and abroad, 
and he hath put us once more into the hands of our 
own counſel, Life and Death, bleſſing and curſing, 
proſperity and deſtruction are before us. We may 
chuſe our own fortune, and if we be not wanting 
to ourſelves we may under the influences of God's 
grace and affiſtance, which are never wanting to our 
lincere endeavours, become a happy and a proſperous 
People. | 
The good God make us dll wiſe to know and to do the 
things that belong 10 the temporal peace arid proſperity 
Vol. J. F 7 of 
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foul, &c. And among many other excellencies of 


the publick welfare of mankind ; to the ſupport of 
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of the Nation, and to the eternal happineſs and ſaluati. 


on of every one of our ſouls ;, which we humbly beg for 
the ſake of Feſus Chriſt, to whom, &c. 


SERMON IV. 
The Advantages of Religion to parti- 
cular Perſons. 


lit — 


> Ps AL. XiX. 11. 
And in keeping of them there is great reward, 


N this P/alm David celebrates the glory of God 
from the conſideration of the greatneſs of his 
Works, and the perfection of his Laws. From 
the greatneſs of his works, verſe 1. The heavens . 

declare the glory of God and the firmament ſheweth bis 

handy-work, &c. From the perfection of his I aws, 
ver. 7. The Law ef the Lord is perfect, converting the 


the divine Laws, he mentions in the laſt place the 
benefits and advantages which come from the obſer- 
vance of them, ver. 11. And in keeping of them thert 
is great reward. 


I have already ſhewn how much Religion tends to 


Government, and to the peace and happineſs of 
human Societies. My work at this time ſhall be to 
ſhew that Religion and obedience to the Laws of 
God do likewite conduce to the happineſs of part! 
cular perſons, both in reſpe& of this world and the 
other. For tho” there be but little expreſs mention 
made in the Old Teſtament of the immortality of = 

ou 


N 


to particular Perſons, / 


des ſuppoſe theſe Principles, and 1s built upon them. 


gion conduceth to the happineſs of this life; and 
at both in reſpect of the inward and outward man. 
Firſt, As to the mind; to be pious and religi- 

brings a double advantage to the mind of man. 
It tends to the improvement of our Underſtand- 
os, 2, It brings peace and pleaſure to our Minds, 
1. It tends to the improvement of our Under- 
andings: I do not mean only that it inſtructs us in 
he knowledge of divine and ſpiritual things, and 
nakes us to underſtand the great intereſt of our ſouls 
nd the concetnments of eternity better, but that in 
general it does raiſe and enlarge the minds of men 
Ind make them more capable of true knowledge. 
And in this ſenſe I underſtand the following Texts; 


yes, Plal. 19. 8. The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
f wiſdom, a good underſtanding have all they that keep 
is commandments, Pſal. 111. 10. Thou through thy 
pommandments haſt made me wiſer than mine enemies, 
hich plainly refers to political prudence ; I have 
ore underſtanding than all my teachers, for thy teſt:- 
monies are my meditation, Plal, 119, 98, 99. {underſtand 
re than the ancients becauſe I keep thy precepts, ver. 
100. Through thy precepts I get underſtanding, ver. 104. 
The entrance of thy word giveth light, it giveth under- 
anding to the ſimple, ver. 130. 

Now Religion doth improve the underſtandings 
ff men by ſubduing their luſts, and moderating 
their paſſions. The luſts and paſſions of men do ſul- 

of t : 
of and darken their minds, even by a natural influ. 
nce, Intemperance and ſenſuality and fleſhly luſts, 


them groſs and foul, liſtleſs and unactive; they fink 
us down into ſenſe, and glew us to theſe low and 


n Inferior things like b;rdlime ; they hamper and en- 
de angle our fouls, and hinder their flight upwards 3 
ul Indu- 


1 104 N 7. 2 9 


The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightuing ibe 


do debaſe mens minds, and clog their ſpirits, make 
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ul and the rewards of another life, yet all Religion Sg R. 


IV. x 


I. And Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew how Re. 
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Sr Ru. ind iſpoſe and unfit our minds for the moſt noble a 


IV. 


tant paſſions of wrath and malice, enuy and reveng 
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intellectual conſiderations. So likewiſe the exo 


do darken and diſtort the underſtandings of men, 
tincture the mind with falſe colours and fill it wi 
prejudice and undue apprehenſions of things. 
There is no man that is intemperate, or luſtfy 
or paſſionate, but beſides the guilt he contracts, whi 
is continually fretting and diſquieting his mind, h 
ſides the inconveniences he brings upon himſelf a 
his health, he does likewiſe ſtain and obſcure 
brightneſs of his Soul and the clearneſs of his diſcen 
ing faculty, Such perſons have not that free uſe 
their reaſon that they might have; their underſtand 
ings are not bright enough, nor their ſpirits pure al 
fine enough for the exerciſe of the higheſt and 
bleſt acts of reaſon. What clearneſs is to the x, 
that purity is to our mind and underſtandings; an 
as the clearneſs of the bodily eye doth diſpoſe it fi 
a quicker ſight of material objects, ſo doth the py 
rity of our minds, that is, freedom from luſt ant 
paſſion, diſpoſe us for the cleareſt and moſt perfet 
acts of reaſon and underſtanding. 
Now Religion doth purify our minds and refine 
our ſpirits by quenching the fire of luſt and fuppre 
ſing the fumes and vapours of it, and by ſcattering 
the clouds and miſts of paſſion, And the more an 
man's ſoul is cleanſed from the filth and dregs of {en 
ſual luſt, the more nimble and expedite it will be in 
its operations. The more any man conquers li 
paſſions, the more calm and ſedate his ſpirit is, and 
the greater equality he maintains in his temper, I 
apprehenſions of things will be the more clear and 
unprejudic'd, and his judgment more firm and ſtet- 
dy. And this is the meaning of that ſaying of Sol 
mon, He that is flow to wrath is of great underſtans 
ing, but he that is haſty of ſpirit exalteth folly. 110 
furor brevis eſt Anger is a ſhort fit of madneb, 


and he that is paſſionate and furious deprives 1 
0 
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make himſelf a fool : whereas he that conquers his 


ſerve and improve his underſtanding. Freedom from 
Irregular paſſions doth not only ſignify that a man 
i; wiſe, but really contributes to the making of him 
ſuch, 

2. Religion tends to the eaſe and pleaſure, the 

ace and tranquility of our minds; wherein hap- 
pineſs chiefly conſiſts, and which all the wiſdom 
and Philoſophy of the world did always aim at, as 
the utmoſt felicity of this life. And that this is the 
natural fruit of a religious and virtuous courſe of life, 
the Scripture declares to us in theſe Texts; Light is 
own for the righteous, and gladneſs for the upright in 
heart, Plal. 97. 11. Great peace have all they that 
love thy Law, and nothing ſhall offend them, Plal. 119. 
165. Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all 
ber paths are peace, Prov. 3. 17. The fruit of righte- 
ouſneſs is peace, and the eſfect of righteouſneſs, quietneſs 
and aſſurance for ever, Ila. 32. 17. The plain ſenſe of 
which Texts is, that pleaſure and peace do naturally 
reſult from a holy and good life. When a man hath 
once engag'd himſelf in a Religious courſe, and is 
pre babituated to piety and holineſs, all the exerciſes of 
religion and devotion, all acts of goodneſs and vir- 
ue are delightful to him. To honour and worſhi 
God, to pray to him and to praiſe him, to ſtudy his 
will, to meditate upon him and to love him, all theſe 
bring great pleaſure and peace along with them. 

hat greater contentment and ſatisfaction can there 
be to the mind of man, when it is once purify'd 
and refin*d from the dregs of ſenſual pleaſures and 
(lights, and rais'd to it's true height and pitch, 
009" chan to contemplate and admire the infinite excellen- 
an. I cies and perfections of God, to adore his greatneſs 
and to love his goodneſs? How can the thoughts of 


* ghteouſly and godly in the world? No man that 
Vor. I. 8 


Cod be troubleſome to any one who lives ſoberly and 


loves 


of his reaſon, ſpoils his underſtanding, and helps to SER M. 
paſſions and keeps them under, doth thereby pre- WWW 
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1 S ERM. loves goodneſs and righteouſneſs hath any reaſon tobe 
TV. afraid of God, or to be diſquieted with the thoughn 
of him. There is nothing in God that is terrible 
to a good man, but all the apprehenſions which we 
naturally have of him ſpeak comfort and promi 
| happineſs to ſuch a one. The conſideration of hi 
| attributes is fo far from being a trouble to him thx 
it is his recreation and delight. It is for wickel 
men to dread God, and to endeavour to baniſh the 
thoughts of him out of their minds; but a holy and 
virtuous man may have quiet and undiſturb! 
thoughts even of the juſtice of God, becauſe th 

terror of it doth not concern him. 
Now Religion doth contribute to the peace anl 
uiet of our minds theſe two ways. Firſt, By alla 
ing thoſe paſſions which are apt to ruffle and diſcon- 
pole our ſpirits, Malice and hatred, wrath and re: 
venge are very fretting and vexatious and apt to make 
our minds ſore and uneaſy, but he that can mods 
rate theſe affections will find a ſtrange eaſe and pla 
ſure in his own ſpirit. Secondly, By freeing us tron 
the anxieties of guilt, and the fears of divine wrath 
and diſpleaſure ; than which nothing is more ſtinging 
and tormenting and renders the life of man mor 
miſerable and unquiet. And what a ſpring of peut 
and joy mult it needs he to apprehend upon goo 
rounds that God is reconciled to us and become out 
friend; that all our ſins are perfectly forgiven and 
ſhall never more be remembred againſt us! What un 
expreſſible comfort does overflow the pious and 
devout ſoul from the remembrance of a holy and 
well-ſpent life and a conſcience of its own innocenq 
and integrity! And nothing but the practice of Rt 
ligion and Virtue can give this eaſe and ſatisfaction 
to the mind of man. For there is a certain kind d 
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temper and diſpoſition which is neceſſary to the ple 

ſure and quiet of our minds, and conſequently to oi 

happineſs; and that his holineſs and goodneſs, which 

as it is the perfection ſo is it likewiſe the happineß . 
thi 
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the Divine nature: And on the contrary, the chief SE RM.. 
part of the miſery of wicked men, and of thoſe ac- IV. 
curſed ſpirits the Devils is this, that they are of aa 
diſpoſition contrary to God; they are envious and 
malicious and cruel, and of ſuch a temper as is natu- 
rally a torment and diſquiet to it ſelf. And here 
the foundation of Hell is laid, in the evil diſpoſi- 
tion of men's minds; and till this be cur'd, which 
can only be done by Religion, it is as 1impoſlible for 
a man to be happy, that is, pleas'd and contented 
within himſelf, as it is for a fick man to be at eaſe. 
Becauſe ſuch a man hath that within him which tor- 
ments him, and he cannot be at eaſe till that be re- 
mov'd. The man's ſpirit is out of order and off the 
hinges, and till rhat be put into its right frame he 
will be perpetually diſquieted and can find no reſt 
within himſelf. The Prophet very fitly deſcribes to us 
theunquiet condition of wicked men, The wicked is like 
the troubled ſea when it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up 
mire and dirt; there is no peace (ſaith my God) to the wick- 
ed, Iſa. 57. 20, 21. So long as fin and corruption a- 
bound in our hearts they will be reſtleſly working, like 
wine which will be in a perpetual motion and agita- 
tion till it have purg'd itſelf of its dregs and foulneſs. 

Secondly, Religion does likewiſe tend to the hap- 
pineſs of the outward man. Now the bleſſings of | 
this kind are ſuch as either reſpect our health, or eftate, / 
or reputation, or relations; and in reſpect of all theſe 
Religion is highly advantageous to us. | 

1. As toour health, a religious and virtuous life 
doth eminently conduce to that, and to long life as 
a conſequent of it. And in this ſenſe I underſtand 
theſe following Texts z My Son forget not my Law, 
but let thy heart keep my Commandments ;, for length of 
days, and long life, ſhall they add to thee, Prov. 3. 1, 
2, and v. 7, and 8. Fear the Lord and depart from 
evil, it ſhall be health to thy navel, and marrow to thy 
bones z and v. 16. among the temporal advantages of 
wiſdom or Religion this is mention'd as the firſt 
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Sr RM. and principal, length of days is in ber right hand; and 


v.18, ſhe is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her 


and again, Whoſo findeth me, findeth life, but he that 


finneth againſt me wrongeth his own ſoul ; (that is, is 

injurious to his own life) all they that hate me love 
death, Prov. 8. 35, 36. all which is undoubtedly I 
true in a ſpiritual ſenſe, but is certainly meant by &. 
lomon in the natural ſenſe. And theſe promiſes of 
the bleſſings of health and long life to good men 
are not only declaratory of the good pleaſure and in- 
tention of God towards them, but likewiſe of the 
natural tendency of the thing. For Religion doth 
oblige men to the practice of thoſe virtues which do 
in their own nature conduce to the preſervation of 
our health, and the lengthening of our days; ſuch 
as temperance and chaſtity and moderation of our 
paſſions. And the contrary vices to theſe do appa- 
rently tend to the impairing of mens health and the 
ſhortning of their days. How many have waſted 
and conſum'd their bodies by luſt, and brought grie- 
vous pains and mortal diſeaſes upon themſelves ! See 
how the wiſe man deſcribes the ſad conſequences of 
this ſin, He goes as an Ox to the flaughter, till a dart 
ſtrike through his liver; as a Bird haſteneth to the ſnare, 
and knoweth not that it is for his life, Prov. 7.22, 
23. and v. 25, 26, 27, Let not thy heart decline t0 
her ways, go not aſtray in her paths; for ſhe hath cal 
down many wounded ; yea many ſtrong men have been 
lain by ber; her houſe is the way to Hell (that is to the 
grave) going down to the chambers of death. How 
many have been ruin'd by intemperance and excels, 
and moſt unnaturally have perverted thoſe bleſlings 
which God hath given for the ſupport of nature to 
the overthrow and deſtruction of it? How often hath 
mens malice and envy and diſcontent againſt others 
terminated in a cruel revenge upon themſelves? How 
many by the wild fury and extravagancy of their own 
paſſions, have put their bodies into a combuſtion, 
and fir'd their ſpirits z and by ſtirring up their 
rage 
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| rage and choler againſt others have arm'd that fierceSr RM. ll 
humour againſt themſelves ? IV. | 

2. As to our eſtates, Religion is likewiſe a mighty Wd 
advantage to men in that reſpect. Not only in re- 

ard of God's more eſpecial providence and peculi- 
ar bleſſing which uſually attends good men in their 
undertakings and crowns them with good ſucceſs ; 
but alſo from the nature of the thing. And this, 
doubt not, is the meaning of thoſe expreſſions of 
the Wiſe man concerning the temporal benefits and 
advantages of wiſdom or Religion; In her left hand 
are riches and honour, Prov. 3. 16. They that love 
me ſhall inherit ſubſtance, and I will fill their treaſures, 
Prov. 8. 21. And this Religion principally. does, 
by charging men with truth and fidelity and juſtice 
in their dealings, which are a ſure way of thriving 
and will hold ont when all fraudulent arts and devi- 
ces will fail. And this alſo Sglomon obſerves to us; 
He that wwalketh uprightly walketh ſurely, but he that 
perverteth his way ſhall be known, Prov. 10. 6. his 
indirect dealing will be ditcover*d one time or other, 
and then he loſes his reputation, and his intereſt 
ſinks. Falſhood and deceit only ſerve a preſent turn, 
and the conſequence of them is pernicious ; but truth 
and fidelity are a laſting advantage; The righteous 
hath an everlaſting foundation, Prov. 10. 5. The lip 
of truth is eftabliſhed for ever, but a lying tongue 1s 
but for a moment, Prov. 12. 19. And Religion does 
likewiſe engage men to diligence and induftry in 

their Callings, and how much this conduces to the 
advancement of mens fortunes daily experience 
teaches, and the Wiſe man hath told us, The diligent 
hand makes rich, Prov. 10. 4. and again, Seeft thou / 
a man diligent in buſineſs, he ſhall ſtand before Princes, 
be ſhall not ſtand before mean perſons, Prov. 22. 29. 

And where men by reaſon of the difficult circum- 
ſtances of their condition cannot arrive to any emi- 
nency of eſtate, yet Religion makes a compenſation 
tor this by teaching men to be contented with that 
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SERM. moderate and competent fortune which God hath gi. 
IV. ven them, For the ſhorteſt way to be rich is not by 
WYWenlarging our eſtates, but by contracting our deſires, 
What Seneca ſays of philoſophy, is much more true 
of Religion, preſtat opes ſapientia, quas cuicunque 
fecit ſupervacuas dedit, it makes all thoſe rich to 
whom it makes riches ſuperfluous, and they are ſo 
to thoſe who are taught by religion to be contented 
with ſuch a portion of them as God's providence 
hath thought fit to allot them. 
3. As to our reputation. There is nothing gives 
a man a more firm and eſtabliſh*d reputation among 
wiſe and ſerious perſons (whoſe judgment is only va 
luable) than a prudent and ſubſtantiaF piety. This 
doth many times command reverence and eſteem 
from the worſer fort of men, and ſuch as are no 
great friends to Religion; and ſometimes the force 
of truth will extort an acknowledgment of its excel. 
lency, even from its greateſt enemies. I know ve. 
ry well that good men may, and often do, blemiſh 
the reputation of their piety by over: acting ſome 
things in Religion; by an indiſcreet zeal about things 
wherein Religion is not concerned, by an ungrate- 
ful auſterity and ſowreneſs which Religion doth not 
require; by little affectations, and an imprudent 
oſtentation of devotion; but a ſubſtantial and ſolid, 
a diſcreet and unaffected piety, which makes no 
great noiſe and ſhow, but expreſſes itſelf in a con. 
ſtant and ſerious devotion, and is accompanied with 
the fruits of goodneſs and kindneſs and righteouſneß 
towards men, will not only give a man credit and 
value among the ſober and the virtuous, but even 
among the vicious and more degenerate ſort of men. 
Upon this account it is that the Apoſtle adviſetl 
Chriſtians, if they would recommend themſelves to 
the eſteem of God and men, earneſtly to mind the 
weighty and ſubſtantial parts of Religion; Les not then 
hour good be evil ſpoken of , for the Kingdom of Gud 
7s not meats and drinks, but righteouſneſs and peace, di 
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om in the Holy Ghoſt ; for he that in theſe things SE RM. 
ſerveth Chriſt is acceptable to God, and approved of men. IV. 

It is true indeed, there are ſome perſons of ſo pro 
fligate a temper, and of ſuch an inveterate enmity 
to all goodneſs, as to ſcorn and reproach even Reli- 
gion and Virtue itſelf. But the reproach of ſuch 
perſons does not really wound a man's reputation, 
For why ſhould any man be troubled at the contu- 
melies of thoſe whoſe judgment deſerves not to be 
valued, who deſpiſe goodneſs and good men out of 
malice and ignorance ? If theſe reproaches which 
chey caſt upon them were the cenſures of wiſe and 
ſober men, a man's reputation might be concerned 
in them; but they are the raſh words of inconſide- 
rate and injudicious men, the extravagant ſpeeches 
of thoſe who are unexperienc'd in the things they 
ſpeak againſt 3 and therefore no wiſe man will be 
troubled at them, or think either Religion or him- 
ſelf difparaged by them. ' 

4. As to our Relations. Religion alſo conduceth 
to the happineſs of theſe, as it derives a large and 
extenſive bleſſing upon all that belongs to us ; the 
goodneſs. of God being fo diffuſive as to ſcatter his 
bleſſings round about the habitations of the juſt, and 10 
ſhew mercy unto thouſands of them that love him and 
keep his Commandments, So David tells us, Bleſſed t5 
the man that fcareth the Lord, and delighteth greatly 
in his Commandments. His ſeed ſhall be mighty upon 
earth : the generation of the upright ſhall be bleſſed. 
Wealth aud Riches are in his houſe, and his righteouf- 
neſs endureth for ever, Pſal. 112. 1, 2, 3. And fo 
Solomon ; A good man leaveth an inheritance to his Chil- 
dens Children, Prov, 13. 22. and again, In the Fear 
of the Lord is ſtrong confidence, and tis Children fball 
bave a place of refuge, Prov. 14. 26. But the wicked 
derives a curſe upon all that is related to him, he is 
ſaid to trouble bis own houſe, Prov. 11. 29. and again, 
d The wicked are over/brcwn, and are not, but the houſe 


d of the righteous ſpall fland, Prov. 12. 7. 
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But ſetting aſide the conſideration of God's Pro. 
vidence, Religion doth likewiſe in its own nature 


becauſe it lays the ſtricteſt obligations upon men tg 
take care of their Families and Relations, and t 
make the beſt proviſion both for their comfortable 
ſubſiſtence here in this world and their ſalvation in 
the next. And thoſe who neglect theſe duties, the 
Scripture is ſo far from eſteeming them Chriſtians 
that it accounts them worle than Heathens and In. 
fidels, He that provideth not for his own, eſpecial 
thoſe of his own houſe, is worſe than an Infidel, and 
hath denied the faith, 1 Tim. 7. 8. This I knoy 
is ſpoken in reſpect of temporal proviſion, but it 

holds à fortiori as to the care of their fouls. 
Beſides, it is many times ſeen that the poſterity of 
holy and good men, eſpecially of ſuch as have evi- 
denc*d their piety towards God by bounty and chu- 
rity to men, have met with unuſual kindneſs and 
reſpect from others, and have by a ſtrange and ſe- 
cret diſpoſition of Divine Providence been unex- 
pectedly car*d and provided for ; and that, as they 
have all the reaſon in the world to believe, upon the 
account and for the ſake of the piety and charity ot 
their Parents. This David tells us from his own par- 
ticular obſervation ; I have been young, and now an 
old, yet have I not ſeen the righteous forſaken, nor bis 
feed begging bread, Pal. 37. 25. And that by the 
righteous is here meant the good and merciful man ap- 
pears from the deſcription of him in the next words, 
He is ever merciful and lendeth, and his ſeed is bleſſed, 
ver. 26, And on the contrary, the poſterity of the 
wicked do many times inherit the fruit of their fa. 
thers ſins and vices; and that not only by a juſt 
judgment of God, but from the natural courſe and 
conſequence of things. And in this ſenſe that expreſ- 
ſion in Fob is often verify'd, that God lays up ihe 
iniquity of wicked men for their Children, Job. 21. 19. 
And doth not experience teſtify that the intempen 
ane 
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and unjuſt do many times tranſmit their bodily infir-Sx RKM. 
mities and diſeaſes to their Children, and entaila TV. 
ſecret curſe upon their eſtates, which does either in- WYWw 
ſenſibly waſte and conſume it, or eat out the heart 
and comfort of it ? Thus you fee how Religion in 
all reſpects conduces to the happineſs of this life. 
II. Religion and Virtue do likewiſe moſt certain- 
ly and directly tend to the eternal happineſs and ſal- 
vation of men in the other world. And this is in- | 
comparably the greateſt advantage that redounds to | 
men by being Religious, in compariſon of which all | 
temporal conſiderations are leſs than nothing and vani- 
ty, The worldly advantages that Religion brin 
to men in this preſent life are a ſenſible recommen- 
dation of Religion even to the loweſt and meaneſt 
ſpirits : But to thoſe who are rais'd above ſenſe and 
aſpire after immortality, who believe the perpetual 
duration of their ſouls and the reſurrection of their 
bodies; to thoſe who are throughly convinced of the 
inconſiderableneſs of this ſhort dying life and of all 
the concernments of it, in compariſon of that eter- 
nal ſtate which remains for us in another life; to 
theſe, I ſay, the conſideration of a future happineſs 
and of thoſe unſpeakable and everlaſting rewards 
which ſhall then be given to holineſs and virtue, is 
certainly the moſt powerful motive, and the moſt 
likely to prevail upon them. For thoſe who are per- 
ſuaded that they ſhall continue for ever, cannot 
chuſe but aſpire after a happineſs commenſurate to 
their duration, nor can any thing that is conſcious 
to its {elf of its own immortality be ſatisfied and con- 
tented with any thing leſs than the hopes of an end- 


es felicity. And this hope Religion alone gives 
t men, and the Chriſtian Religion only can ſettle men 
na firm and unſhaken aſſurance of it. But becauſe 


all men who have entertained any Religion have con- 
ſented to theſe principles, of the immortality of the 
ſoul and the recompences of another world, and have 
aways promiſed to themſelves ſome rewards of piety 
an 
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SE RMu. and virtue after this life; and becauſe I did more 


IV. particularly deſign from this Text to ſpeak of th 
temporal benefits and advantages which redound u 
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men from Religion, therefore I thall content ny 
ſelf to ſhew very briefly how a religious and virtuoy 
life doth conduce to our future happineſs. And thy 
upon theſe two accounts, from the promiſe of God, 
and from the nature of the thing. 

1. From the promiſe of God. Godlineſs (ſait 
the Apoſtle) hath the promiſe of the life that isn eer 
come, 1 Tim. 4. 8. God hath all along in th fut. 
Scripture ſuſpended the promiſe of eternal life upon ¶ pre 
this condition. He hath peremptorily declar'd tht H bar 
without obedience and holineſs of life no man ſhall ¶ ve 
ever ſee the Lord, And this very thing, that iti 
the conſtitution and appointment of God, might he 
argument enough to us (if there were no other) to 
convince us of the neceſſity of obeying the Laws 
God in order to our happineſs, and to perſuade u 
thereunto. For eternal life is the gift of God, and 
he may do what he will with his own. He is maſte 
of his own favours and may diſpenſe them upot 
what terms and conditions he pleaſes. But it is no 
hard condition that he hath impoſed upon us. It 
Religion brought no advantages to us in this world, 
yet the happineſs of Heaven is fo great as will abun 
dantly recompence all our pains and endeavoun; 
there is temptation enough in the reward to engag: 
any man in the work, Had God thought fit to hare 
impos'd the moſt grievous and difficult things upon 
us, ought we not to have ſubmitted to them and to 
have undertaken them with cheerfulneſs upon fuci 
great and glorious encouragements ? As Naaman' 
ſervants ſaid to him in another caſe, Had be bid tht 
do ſome great thing wouldeſt thou not have done it 
So if God had ſaid that without poverty and actui 
martyrdom n man ſhall ſee the Lord, would not an 
man that believes Heaven and Hell and underſtand 
What theſe words ſignify and what it is to eſcape & 

trem: 
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nd endleſs glory, have been willing to accept theſe 


bope in Him, purify himſelf as he is pure? But God 


bath not dealt thus with us, nor is the impoſing of 


his condition of eternal life a mere arbitrary conſti- 
rution, therefore I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 

2dly, That a religious and holy life doth from the 
very nature and reaſon of the thing conduce to our 
future happineſs, by way of neceſſary diſpoſition and 
preparation of us for it, We cannot be otherwiſe 
happy, but by our conformity to God, without this 
we cannot poſſibly love him nor find any pleaſure or 
happineſs in communion with him. For we cannot 
love a nature contrary to our own, nor delight to 
converſe with it. Therefore Religion, in order to 
the fitting of us for the happineſs of the next lite, 
does deſign to mortify our luſts and paſſions, and to 
reſtrain us from the inordinate love of the groſs and 
ſenſua! delights of this world ; to call off our minds 
from theſe inferior things, and to raiſe them to high- 
er and more ſpiritual objects, that we may be dif 
ſed for the happineſs of the other world, and taught 
toreliſh the delights of it; whereas ſhould we ſet 
our hearts only upon theſe things, and be able to 
taſte no pleaſure in any thing but what is ſenſual and 
earthly, we muſt needs be extremely miſerable when 
we come into the other world, becauſe we ſhould meet 
with nothing to entertain ourſelves withal, no em- 
ployment ſuitable to our diſpoſition, no pleaſure that 
would agree with our deprav'd appetites and vicious 


inclinations, All that Heaven and happineſs ſigni- 


fies is unſuitable to a wicked man, and therefore could 
be no felicity to him. But this I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak more fully to in my next Diſcourſe. . 

From all that hath been ſaid, the reaſonableneſs of 


Religion clearly appears, which tends fo directly 
to the happineſs of men, and is upon all ac- 
counts 


-eme and eternal miſery, and to enjoy unſpeakable SE RM. 


onditions? How much more, when he hath only ſaid, Wwe 
Waſh and be clean; and Let every man that hath this 
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Ser M. counts calculated for our benefit. Let but all thing 


IV. be truly conſidered and caſt up, and it will be four 


WYV that there is no advantage to any man from an ir 


ligious and vicious courſe of Life. I challenge an 
one to inſtance in any real benefit that ever came t 
him this way. Let the ſinner declare what he ht 


found by experience. Hath lewdneſs and intemye. 


rance been more for his health than if he had liyt 
chaſtly and ſoberly? Hath falſehood and injuſtic 
prov'd at the long run more for the advancement ani 
ſecurity of his eſtate, than truth and honeſty would 
have done? Hath any vice that he hath liv*d in mad 
him more true friends, and gain'd him a better te 
putation in the World than the practice of holinck 
and virtue would have done? Hath he found thy 
peace and ſatisfaction of mind in an evil court, 
and that quiet enjoyment of himſelf, and comfort 
able aſſurance of God's favour, and good hopes df 
his future condition, which a religious and virtuous 
life would have given him ? Nay on the contrary, 
have not ſome of his vices weaken*d his body and 
broken his health, have not others diſſipated his e 
ftate, and reduc'd him to want? What notoriow 
vice is there that doth not blemiſh a man's reputat. 
on, and make him either hated or deſpis'd, and 
that not only by the wiſe and the virtuous but even 
by the generality of men? But was ever any wicket 
man free from the ſtings of a guilty conſcience and 
the torment of a reſtleſs and uneaſy mind, from the 
ſecret dread of Divine diſpleaſure, and of the venge 
ance of another world? Let the ſinner freely ſpeak 
the very inward ſenſe of his foul in this matter, and 
ſpare not; and I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and 
impartially, but that he will acknowledge all this b 
be true, and is able to confirm it from his own fad 
experience. For this is the natural fruit of fin and 
the preſent revenge which it takes upon finnet$ 
beſides that fearful puniſhment which ſhall be inflictel 
vn them in another lite, 11 

a 
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What reaſon then can any man pretend againſt Sz RM. 
Religion, when it is ſo apparently for the benefit IV. 
not only of human ſociety, but of every particular WWW 
rſon, when thereis no real intereſt of this world but 
may ordinarily be as effectually promoted and purſued 
to a3 great advantage, nay uſually to far greater, by 
a man that lives ſoberly and righteoufly and godly in the 
world, than by any one that leads the contrary courſe 
of life? Let no man then ſay, with thoſe prophane 
perſons whom the Prophet ſpeaks of, It is in vain 10 
ere the Lord, and what profit is it that we have kept 
his commandments ? Mal. 3. 14. God has not been 
ſo hard a Maſter to us that we have reaſon thus to 
complain of him. He hath given us no Laws bur 
what are for our good, nay ſo gracious hath he been 
. us as to link together our duty and our intereſt, 
ad to make thoſe very things the inſtances of our 
obedience which are the natural means and cauſes of 


ou; Rr happineſs. The Devil was fo far in the right, 
in when he charg*d Job that he did not ſerve God for 
eb. Tis he himſelf that is the hard maſter and 
se mkes men ſerve him for nought, who rewards his 
on drudges and ſlaves with nothing but ſhame and ſor- 
ar. wand miſery, But God requires no man's ſervice 
ind "pon hard and unreaſonable terms. The greateſt 


ven part of our work is a preſent reward to it ſelf, and 
Led for whatever elſe we do or ſuffer for him, he offers 
and is abundant conſideration. And if men did but 
he truly and wiſely love themſelves they would upon this 
oc. Noery ground, if there were no other, become religi- 
en ons. For when all is done there is no man can ſerve 
is own intereſt better than by ſerving God. Reli- 
ind eon conduceth both to our preſent and future hap- 
« 10 nneß, and when the Goſpel chargeth us with piety 
al wards God, and juſtice and charity towards men, 
1nd and temperance and chaſtity in reference to our ſelves, 
ors le true interpretation of theſe Laws is this, God re- 
Ted Wires of men in order to their eternal happineſs ot 
| 57 
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they ſhould do thoſe things which tend to their ten 
poral welfare, that is, in plainer words, he promif 
to make us happy for ever upon condition that w 
will but do that which is beſt for our ſelves in u 
World. To conclude, Religion is founded in t 
intereſt of men rightly apprehended. So that if 
God of this World ind the luſts of men did not d 
their eyes, fo as to render them unfit to diſcern thei 
true intereſt, it would be impoſſible, ſo long as ma 
love themſelves and deſire their own happiness, y 
keep them from being religious; for they could ng 
but conclude that to be their intereſt, and being 
convinc*d they would reſolve to purſue it and ſtid 

to It. | 
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i Puri: ii 8. 


Yea doubtleſs, and I count all things but hs 
the excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt Jai 
my Lord, | 


V. makes a compariſon between the Few? an 
nie Chriſtian Religion, and ſhews the Ci 
tian to be in truth and ſubſtance what the 7 

if was only in type and ſhadow, v. 3. We are! 

_ Circumciſion which worſhip God in the ſpirits. An 


the 


SERM. 1 the beginning of this Chapter the 40 
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hen he enumerates the ſeveral privileges he was par- SE RM. 
Aker of by virtue of his being born in the Fewih V. 


hurch, v. 4, 5, 6. Though I might alſo have con- QNNd 
Ince in the fleſh, if any other man thinketh that he 
1th whereof he might truſt in the fleſh. I more; 
ircumciſed the eighth day, of the ſtock of Iſrael, &c. 
and yet he tells us he was contented to forego all 
theſe advantages, for Chriſt and the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, v. 7. But what things were gain to me thoſe J 
nunted loſs for Chriſt. And not only theſe, but if 
here were any thing elſe that men value in this 
World he was willing to hazard that alſo upon the 
ſme account, v. 8. Yea doubtleſs, and I count all 
things but loſs for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Chriſt Feſus my Lord. 

In which words the Apoſtle declares the high e- 
ſeem he had for the Chriſtian Religion which he 
calls the knowledge of Chriſt Feſus his Lord; the ex- 
cellency whereof appeared ſo great to him that he 
valued nothing in compariſon of the advantages 
which he had by the knowledge of it. 

My deſign at this time from this Text is to repre- 
ſent the excellency of this knowledge of the Chriſti- 
an Religion, above that of any other Religion or In- 
ſtitution in the World. And here I thall not conſi- 
der the external evidence which we have of the truth 
of Chriſtianity, and of the Divinity of its doctrine, 
in which reſpect it hath incomparably the advantage 
of any other Religion, but only the internal excel. 
lency of the Doctrine it ſelf, abſtracting from the 
divine Authority of it: And that in theſe four 
reſpects: 

Firſt, As it does more clearly reveal to us the na- 
* of God, which is the great foundation of all Re- 

gion. | 
W Secondly, As it gives us a more certain and perfect 
Law for the government of our Lives, 


An | Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, As it propounds to us more powerful A; 


V. guments to perſuade men to the obedience of thi 


fect, and a more lovely character of God than any 


t 
0 
Law. b 
b 


Fourthly, As it furniſhes us with better motive 
and conſiderations to patience and contentedneſ; n 
der the evils and afflictions of this life. Now the { 
are the greateſt advantages that any Religion cu t! 
have; to give men right apprehenſions of God, t 
perfect rule of good life, and efficacious argument ir 
to perſuade men to be good, and patiently to ben !/ 
the evils and ſufferings of this life. And theſe ſhall A 


be the heads of my following diſcourſe. 1 


I. The Chriſtian Religion doth more clearly MM n 
veal to us the nature of God, than any Religion «Ml # 
ver did. And to have right apprehenſions of Gol Ml ef 
is the great foundation of all Religion. For accor- Wi i 
ding as men's notions of God are ſuch will their R. Nen 
ligion be. If men have groſs and falſe conceptions ar 
of God their Religion will be abſurd and ſuperſtit.Wth 


ous. If men fancy God to be an ill- natur'd Being MW i 


arm'd with infinite power, one that delights in them 
miſery and ruin of his Creatures and is ready win 
take all advantages againſt them, they may fear hin th 


but they will hate him; and they will be apt to be 


ſuch towards one another as they fancy God to be to. 
wards them, for all Religion doth naturally incline 
men to imitate him whom they worſhip. 

Now the Chriſtian Religion gives us a more per 


Religion ever did. It repreſents him to us as a pure 
Spirit, (which the Heathens did not generally believe) 
and that he 1s to be worſhipped in ſuch a manners 
is moſt ſuitable to his ſpiritual nature, (which not on- 
ly the Heathens but even the Jews themſelves were 
extremely miſtakeh about) God 7s a ſpirit (ſays out 
Saviour) and they that worſhip him, muſt worſhip bin 
in ſpirit and in truth. It is true indeed God him. 
ſelf did command facrifices to the Jes, and al 
thoſe external and troubleſome obſervances of which 


their 
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neſs of that people to Idolatry. God did not pre- 
ſcribe theſe things becauſe they were beſt, but becauſe 
the temper of that people would then admit of no- 
thing better. And this the Scripture gives us ſeveral 
intimations of, Thou defireſt not ſacrifice, thou delight- 
eft not in burnt offerings, ſaith David, Pſal. 51. 16. 
And elſewhere more expreſly to this purpoſe ; I pate 
not unto your Fathers (ſays God by the Prophet Fere- 
miab) nor commanded them, in the day that I brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt 
offerings and ſacrifices ; but this thing commanded J 
them, ſaying, Obey my voice, Jer. 7. 22. A ſuffici- 
ent intimation that God did not primarily intend to 
appoint this way of worſhip, and to impoſe it upon 
them as that which was moſt proper and agreeable to 
him, but that he condeſcended to it as moſt accom- 
modate to their preſent ſtate and inclination. And 
in this ſenſe alſo ſome underſtand what God ſays to 
the fame people by the Prophet Ezekiel, that he gave 
be them ſtatutes that were not good, Ezek. 20. 25. 
to- And as the Chriſtian Religion gives a more per- 
line fe, fo a more amiable and lovely character of the 
Divine nature. No Religion that ever was in the 
per- World does fo fully repreſent the goodneſs of God 
any and his tender love to mankind, which is the beſt 
ure and moſt powerful argument to the love of God. 
ve) The Heathens did generally dread God, and looked 
er upon him as fierce and cruel and revengeful; and 
- on- therefore they endeavoured to appeaſe him by the 
vere orrid and barbarous ſacrifices of men, and of their 
our ern Children. And all along in the Old Teſtament 
hin Cod is generally repreſented asvery ſtrict and ſevere, 
nim Bat there are no where ſo plain and full declarations 
all t his mercy and love to the ſons of men as are made 
hich Nn the Gepe. In the O'4 Team:nt God is uſually 
heir il Vor. I. H ſtiled 


their Religion did conſiſt: But then it is to be conſi-SE RM. 
der'd that he did not inſtitute this way of Worſhip V. 
becauſe it was moſt ſuitable to his own nature, but WWW 
becauſe of the carnality of their hearts and the prone-. 
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Sk RM. ſtiled the Lord of Hoſts, the great and the terrible Gal: 
V. But in the New Teſtament he is repreſented to us b 
milder titles, the God and Father of our Lord Jeſu 
Chriſt, the father of mercies, and the God of all cn. 
ſolations, the God of all patience, the God of love au 
peace; nay he is ſaid to be love it ſelf and to dwelli 
love. And this difference between the ſtile of the 
Old and New Teſtament is ſo remarkable, that one of 
the greateſt S2Fs in the primitive Church (I men 
that of the Gnoſticks) did upon this very ground 
found their hereſy of two Gods; the one evil and 
fierce and cruel, whom they call'd the God of the 
Old Teftament ; the other good and kind and mer. 
ful, whom they called the God of the New. $ 
great a difference is there between the repreſentat 
ons which are made of God in the Books of the 
Fewiſb and the Chriſtian Religion, as to give at leit 
ſome colour and pretence for an imagination of ty 
Gods. | 
II. Chriſtian Religion hath given us a more ce. 
tain and perfect Law for the government of our 
lives. It hath made our duty more plain and ce. 
tain in many inſtances, than either the Philoſophy! 
the Heathen, or the precepts of Moſes had done. | 
commands univerſal love and kindneſs and good wil 
among men, and a readineſs to forgive our greatel 
enemies, to do good to them that hate us, to bleſs thin 
that curſe us, and to pray for them that deſpightfully il 
us and perſecute us, And does inculcate theſe pte 
cepts more vehemently, and forbid malice and hatrel 
and revenge and contention more ſtrictly and pt 
remptorily than any Religion ever did before: as vil 
appear to any one that does but attentively read ol 
Saviour*s Sermon upon the Mount. | 
And as Chriſtianity hath given us a more certail 
ſo likewiſe a more perfect Law for the governmell 
of our lives. All the precepts of it are reaſonable 


and wiſe, requiring ſuch duties of us as are fuitabl 
0 
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to the light of nature and do approve themſelves toSt RM. 


the beſt reaſon of mankind, ſuch as have their foun- 


dation in the nature of God, and are an imitation f. 


the Divine excellencies, ſuch as tend to the perfecti- 
on of human nature and to raiſe the minds of men 
to the higheſt pitch of goodneſs and virtue. The 
Laws of our Religion are ſuch as are generally uſe- 
ful and beneficial to the World, as do tend to the out- 


ward peace and the health, to the inward comfort and 


contentment, and to the univerſal happineſs of man- 
kind, They command nothing that is unneceſ- 
ſary and burdenſome, as were the numerous rites and 
ceremonies of the Fewiſh Religion, but what is rea- 
ſonable, and uſeful, and ſubſtantial : And they omit 
nothing that may tend to the glory of God or the 
welfare of men, nor do they reſtrain us in any thing 
but what is contrary either to the regular inclinations 
of nature or to our reaſon and true intereſt. They 
forbid us nothing but what 1s baſe and unworthy, 
to ſerve our humours and paſſions, to reproach our 
underſtandings and ro make our ſelves fools and 
beaſts; in a word, nothing but what tends either to 
our private harm and prejudice, or to publick diſor- 
der and confuſion. 

And that this is the tenor of the Laws of the Goſ- 
pel will appear to any one from our Saviour's Ser- 
mons and Diſcourſes: particularly that upon the 
Mount ; wherein he charges his Diſciples and Fol- 
lowers to be humble, and meek, and righteous, and 
merciful, and pure, and peaceable, and patient un- 
der ſufferings and perſecutions, and good and kind 
to all even to thoſe that are evil and injurious to us, 
and to endeavour to excel in all goodneſs and virtue. 
This will appear likewiſe from the Writings of the 
holy Apoſtles ; I will inſtance but in ſome few paſ- 
ſages in them. St. Paul repreſents to us the deſign 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine in a very few words, hut 
of admirable ſenſe and weight; The grace of God 
that bringeth ſalvation hath appear'd to all men, teach- 
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SERM. ing us that dinying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts we ſpuull 


live ſoberly, and righteoufly, and godly in this preſent 


Auer. Tit. 2. 11, 12. The ſame Apoſtle makes 


this the main and fundamental condition of the Co. 
venant of the Goſpel on our part, Let every one that 
names ihe name of Chriſt depart from iniquity, 2 Tim, 
2. 19. St. James deſcribes the Chriitia: Doctrine 
(which he calls /he wiſdom that is from above) by 
theſe characters, I. 7s fir pure, then peaceable, penil! 
and eaſy to be entreated, full of m rcy and good fruits 
without partiality, and without hypocriſy, Jam. 3. 17, 
St. Peter calls the Goſpel, the knowledge of him that 
hath called us to glory and virtue; whereby (faith he) 
ore given unto us exceeding great and precious promiſes, 
that by theſe you might be partakers of a divine natur 
having eſcad'd the corruption that is in the world through 
; Luſt, 2 Pet. 1. 3, 4. and upon this conſideration heex- 
horts them 79 give all diligence to add to their fail 
the ſeveral virtues of a good life, without which he 
tells them hey are barren and unfruitful in the know- 


ledge of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, ver. 5,6, 7. I wil 


conclude with that full and comprehenſive Paſſage. 


of St. Paul to the Philippians, Whatſoever things 
ere true, whatſoever things are honeſt, (5a ow, what 
ſoever things are of venerable eſteem) whatſcever 
things are juſt, whoſoever things are pure (or chal) 
whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever things are if 
good retort, if there be any viriue, if there be am 
praiſe, think on theſe things, Phil. 4. 8. 

Bur the perfection and the reaſonableneſs of the 
Laws of Chriſtianicy will moſt plainly appear by 
taking a brief ſurvey of them. And they may all 
be reſerr' to theſe two general heads. They are 
either ſuch as tend to the perfection of human ni 
ture and to make men ſingly and perſonally good, 
or ſuch as tend to the peace and happineſs of human 
Socictv. 

Fiiſt, Such as tend to the perfection of human f- 
ture and to make men good ſingly and perſonally 

conſider'd. 
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conſider'd. And the precepts of this kind may be SERM. 


diſtributed likewiſe into two ſorts, ſuch as enjoin Piety 


towards God, or ſuch as require the good order and 


government of our ſelves in reſpect of the enjoyments 
and pleaſures of this life. 

1. Such as enjoin Piety towards God. All the 
duties of the Chriſtian Religion which reſpect God 
are no other but what natural light prompts men to, 
excepting the two Sacraments (which are of great 
uſe and ſignificancy in the Chriſtian Religion) and 

ray ing to God in the name and by the mediation of 

Jeſus Chriſt. For the ſum of natural Religion as it 
refers more immediately to God is this, That we 
ſhould inwardly reverence and love God, and that 
we ſhould expreſs our inward reverence and love to 
him by external worſhip and adoration, and by our 
readineſs to receive and obey all the revelations of 
his Will: And that we ſhould teſtify our depen- 
dance upon him, and our confidence of his good- 
neſs, by conſtant prayers and ſupplications to him 
for mercy and help for our ſelves and others; and 
that we ſhould acknowledge our obligations to him 
for the many favours and benefits which every day 
and every minute we receive from him, by continua! 
praiſes and thankſgivings ; and that on the contrary 
we ſhould not entertain any unworthy thoughts of 
God, nor give that honour and reverence which is 
due to him, to any other; that we ſhould not wor- 
ſhip him in any manner that is either unſuitable to 
the excellency and perfection of his nature, or con- 
trary to his revealed Will; that we ſhould careful. 
ly avoid the prophane and irreverent uſe of his 
Name by curſing, or cuſtomary ſwearing, and take 
heed of the neglect or contempt of his Worſhip or 
any thing belonging to it. This is the ſum of the 
irſt part of natural Religion, and thele arg the gene- 
ral heads of thoſe duties which every man's reafon 
tells him he owes to God: And theſe are the very 
ings which the Chriſtian Religion does expreſly 
8 require 
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Sr RM. require of us, as might be evidenc'd from particular MW ;; 
V. Texts in the New Teſtament. So that there is no- 
thing in this part of Chriſtianity but what agrees IM , 


well with the reaſon of mankind. | p 

2. Such precepts as require the good order and t 
government of ourſelves in reſpect of the pleaſures and WF & 
enjoy ments of this life. Chriſtian Religion commands WW o 
whatſoever things are pure and chaſte, all man. MW 
ner of ſobriety and temperance and moderation in 1; 
reference to our appetites and paſſions ; and forbids o 
whatever is unnatural, and unreaſonable, and un-. fi 
healthful in the uſe of pleaſures and of any of Gods Ii 
creatures. Hither belong all thoſe Texts which te. fe 


quire of us that we ſhould xo? walk after the fleſh but 
after the ſpirit, Rom. 8. 1. that we ſhould clear WM tc 
our ſetves from all fil:hineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, 2 Cor. ). n 
1. that we ſhould be holy in all manner of converſati- 
on, 1 Pet. 1. 15. St. John diſtributes the luſts and ir. te 


regular appetites of men into three kinds, voluptu- A 
ouſneſs, covetouſneſs, and ambition, anſwerable to p 
the three ſorts of tempting objects that are in tie F 
world, pleaſures, riches and honours. All that is in te 


the world, the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the eyes, and n 
the pride of life, &c. 1 John 2. 16. And Chriſtia- u 
nity doth {ſtrictly forbid all theſe, Take heed and li. w 
ware of covetouſneſs (ſays our Saviour, and he adds f 
this excellent reaſon) for a man's life confiſteth not inthe Ml I 
abundance of the things which he poſſeſſerh, Luke 12. 15. 0 
It forbids pride and ambition and vain- glory, and 1: 
commands humility and modeſty and condeſcention Ir 
to others; Learn of me (ſays our Saviour) for I an 
meck and lowly in ſpirit, Mat. 11. 29. Mind not high n 
things, but condeſiend to them that are of low degree, 01 
Rom. 12. 16. Let nothing be done through vain-glr), I 


but in lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other better thai W 
themſelves, Phil. 2. 3. And in reference to fenfual P 
Pleaſures it forbids all irregularity and exceſs, and by 
ſtrictly enjoins purity and temperance z cautioning 10 


us t take beed leſt we be overcharged with fur feiti, 
| . 
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and drunkenneſs, Luke 21. 36. charging us % walkSERM. 


decently as in the day, not in rioting and drunkenneſs ; 


nt in chambering and wantonneſs, Rom. 13. 13. o 


abſtain from fleſhly luſts which war againſt the ſoul, 1 


Pet. 2. 11. Now all theſe precepts do not only tend 
| to beget in us ſuch virtues and diſpoſitions as are rea- 


ſonable and ſuitable to our nature and every way for 


our temporal convenience and advantage, but ſuch 
as do likewiſe exceedingly difpole us to piety and re- 
| ligion by purifying our fouls from the droſs and filth 
| of ſenſual delights. For covetouſneſs debafeth a man's 
| ſpirit, and ſinks it into the earth ; intemperance and 


Juſt cloud a man's underſtanding, and indiſpoſe it 


for the contemplation of things ſpiritual and divine. 


Thus you ſee how the Precepts of Chriſtianity do 
tend to the perfection of human nature, conſidering 
men ſingly and perſonally. | 

Secondly, The other fort of Precepts are ſuch as 


| tend to the peace and happineſs of human Society. 
And the reaſon of mankind can deviſe nothing more 


proper to this end than the laws of Chriſtianity are. 
For they command all thoſe virtues which are apt 
to ſweeten the ſpirits and allay the paſſions and ani- 
moſities of men one towards another. They require 
us 7o love our neighbour (that is, every man in the 
world, even our greateſt enemies) as our ſelves. And 
for this end among others was the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, the Feaſt of love, inſtituted ; that by 
commemorating the love of our dying Saviour, who 
laid down his Life for his enemies, we might be put 
in mind how we ought to love one another. 

And by this Law of loving all men, even our e- 
nemies, the Chriſtian Religion diſcovers it ſelf not 
only to be the moſt innocent and harmleſs, but the 
moſt generous and beſt natur'd inſtitution that ever 
was in the world. For in purſuance of this general 
Precept it commands us, 70 do good to all men; if it 
be poſſible, and as much as in us lies to live peaceably 
with all men; to be kind one to another, ready to gra- 
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StNr. tify and oblige men; to be tender hearted and com. 
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xy, and ready to ſupply and relieve them; to ſym. 


ferbear one another in love; to be euſily reconcil'd to 
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a Monate towards thoſe that are in want or miſe. 


paihize with one another in our joys and ſorrows, t 
mourn with thiſe that mourn; anti to refoice With 
them bat rejice; to bear one anoth'r*s burdens and 15 


them that have offended us, and to be ready to for. 
give from our h:aris the greateſt injuries that can be 
done to us, and that without bounds and limits, even 
to rocnty times ſeven, as our Saviour expreſſcth it. 

The Laws of Chriſtianity do likewiſe ſecure both 
the private intereſts of men and the publick peace, 
by conirming and enforcing all the dictates of m. 
ture concerning Juſtice and Equity, and our doing 
to others as we would have them do to us; and by 
commanding obedience to human Laws which decide 
mens rights and ſubmiſſion to government under pain 
of Damnation: And by forbidding whatever is con. 
trary to theſe, violence and oppreſſion, defrauding 
and over-reaching one another, perfidiouſneſs and 
treachery, breach of truſts, oaths or promiſes, un- 
dutifulnels to ſuperiors, ſedition and rebellion againſt 
Magiſtracy and Authority: And if there be any 
thing elſe that 1s apt to diiturb the peace of the world 
and to alienate the affections of men from one ano- 
ther, as ſowreneſs of diſpoſition, and rudeneſs of 
behaviour, cenſoriouſneſs and ſiniſter interpretation 
of things, all croſs and diſtaſteful humours, and 
whatever elſe may render the converſation of men 
grievous and uneafy to one another: All theſe are 
cither expreſly, or by clear conſequence and deduc- 
tion forbidden in the new Teſtamenr. 

And now what could any religion do more towards 
the forming of the diſpoſitions and manners of men! 
What Laws can be devis'd more proper and effectul 
to advance the nature of man to its higheſt perfect. 
on, to procure the tranquility of men's minds and 
the peace and happinels of the world, than thel 

precepts 
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precepts of Chriſtianity are? Several of which (as SE RM. 
thoſe of loving our enemies, of not revenging injuries, V. 


of rendering good for evil, &c.) tho? they have been 3 


eſteemed reaſonable by ſome of the wiſeſt among 
the Heathen, yet by reaſon of the degeneracy of 
the world, and of the obſcurity and uncertainty of 
human reaſon, they never obtain'd to have the eſti. 
| mation and force of natural Laws. So that we owe 
to Chriſtianity the diſcovery of the molt certain and 
| perfect rule of life that ever the world was acquaint- 
ed withal. 
III. Chriſtian Religion propounds the moſt pow- 
erful arguments to perſuade men-to the obedience of 
theſe Laws. The Goſpel offers ſuch conſiderations to us, 
as are fit to work very forcihly upon two of the moſt 
ſwaying and governing paſſions in the mind of man, 
| our hopes and our fears. To encourage our ho 
it gives us the higheſt aſſurance of the greateſt and 
moſt laſting happineſs, in caſe of obedience ; and 
toawaken our fear it threatens ſinners with the moſt 
dreadful and durable torments, in caſe of diſobedi- 
ence, To them who by patient continuance in well-do- 
ing ſeek for glory and honour and immortality, it pro- 
miſeth eternal life: But unto them that obey not the 
truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs, it threatens indignati- 
on and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh, Rom. 2. 7, 8. 
And this is that which makes the doctrine of the 
Goſpel ſo powerful an inſtrument for the reforming 
of the world, that it propoles to men ſuch glorious 
rewards and ſuch terrible puniſhments as no Religion 
ever did; and to make the conſideration of them 
„more effectual, it gives us far greater aſſurance of 
the reality and certainty of theſe things than ever the 
as WF vorld had before. This account the A»9//e gives us 
of the ſucceſs and efficacy of the Goſpel upon the 
al WF minds of men, and for this reaſon he calls it the 
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Hi. Power of God unto ſalvation, becauſe therein the wrath 
, of God is reveabd from Heaven againſt all ungodlineſs 
ſe 


and unrighteouſneſs of men, Rom. 1. 16. 18. Before 
pts 6 the 
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Sk RM. the revelation of the Goſpel the wickedneſs and im. 


nitency of the Heathen world was a much more 


VN excuſable thing, becauſe they were in a great mes. 


ſure ignorant of the rewards of another life, and 
had generally but very uncertain and obſcure appre. 
henſions of thoſe things which urge men moſt power. 
fully to forſake their ſins, and are the moſt preyz 
lent arguments to a good life. So St. Paul tells the 

thenians, the moſt knowing among the Heathen, 
The times of this ignorance God winked at, but nov 
commandeth all men every where to repent ; becauſe ht 
hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the 
world in righteouſneſs by that man whom he hath ordain- 
ed, whereof he hath given aſſurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raiſed him from the dead, Acts 17. 30, 
31. The Reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt from the 
dead hath given the world that full aſſurance of ar- 
other life after this and of a future Judgment which 
it never had before, for He whom God raisd from 
the dead did declare and teſtify that it was he wh 
was ordained of God to be the Fudge of quick and dead, 
Acts 10. 42. And the firm belief of a future 
Judgment, which ſhall render to every man according 
to his deeds, if it be well conſider'd, is to a reaſon. 
able nature the moſt forcible motive of all other to 
a good life; becauſe it is taken from the conſiders 
tion of the greateſt and moſt laſting happineſs and 
miſery that human nature is capable of. So that 
the Laws of Chriſtianity have the firmeſt ſandtion 
of any Laws in the world to ſecure the obedience 
and obſervance of them: For what can reſtrain men 
from fin if the terrors of the Lord and the evident 
danger of eternal deſtruction will not? What en 
couragement can be given to goodneſs beyond the 
hopes of Heaven and the aſſurance of an endleſs 
licity ? 

IV. The Chriſtian Religion furniſheth us wit 
the beſt motives and conſiderations to patience and 
contented 
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ontentedneſs under the evils and afflictions of this SER M. 


life, This was one great deſign of Philoſophy, to 


ſupport men under the evils and calamities which WWW 
is life is incident to, and to fortify their ſpirits 


zoainſt ſufferings. And to this end the wiſeſt among 
the Heathens rack'd their wits, and caſt about every 
way, they advanc'd all ſorts of principles and ma- 
naged every little argument and conſideration to the 
moſt advantage. And yet after all theſe attempts 
they have not been able to give any conſiderable 
comfort and eaſe to the mind of man under any of 
the great evils and preſſures of this life. The bed is 
trier than that a man can ftretch himſelf upon it, and 
the covering narrower than that a man can wrap him- 
If in it. All the wiſe ſayings and advices which 
Philoſophers could muſter up to this purpoſe, have 
proved ineffectual to the common People and the 
generality of mankind, and have help'd only to 
fupport ſome few ſtout and obſtinate minds, which 
without the aſſiſtance of Philoſophy would have held 
up pretty well of themſelves. 

Some_of the Philolophers have run fo far back 
for arguments of comfort againſt pain as to call every 
thing into queſtion, and to doubt whether there were 
any ſuch thing as ſenſe or pain. And yet for all that 
when any great evil has been upon them, they would 
certainly ſigh and groan as pitifully and cry out as 
loud as other men. 

Others have ſought to eaſe themſelves of all the 
evil of affliction by diſputing ſubtilly againſt it, and 
pertinaciouſly maintaining that afflictions are no real 
evils but only in opinion and imagination, and there- 
fore a wiſe man ought not to be troubled at them. 
But he muſt be a very wiſe man that can forbear be- 
ing troubled at things that are very troubleſome. 
And yet thus Paſſidonius (as Tully tells us) diſtin- 
eviſt'd,- he could not deny pain to be very trouble- 
ſme, but for all that he was refolv*d never to acknow- 


lage it to be an evil. But ſure it is a very ſlender 
comfort 
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WV the evil of affliction lies in the trouble it creates 6 lig 
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things being troubleſome and being evils, when 4 


us. But when the beſt that can be is made of I ret 
argument, it is good for nothing but to be throw P*' 
away as a ſtupid Paradox and againſt the comma © 
ſenſe of mankind. | col 

Others have endeavoured to delude their troublsM 2 
by a graver way of reaſoning, that theſe things ai me 
fatal and neceſſary, and therefore no body ought toy l 
troubled at them, it being in vain to be troubled ue 
that which we cannot help. And yet perhaps it © 
might as reaſonably be ſaid on the other fide thy Ou 
this very conſideration, that a thing cannot be help, Wl 
is one of the juſteſt cauſes of trouble to a wile man, det 
For it were ſome kind of comfort if theſe evils ver Wi © 
to be avoided, becauſe then we might be careful u 
prevent them another time; but if they be neceſlar 
then my trouble is as fatal as the calamity that o. 
caſions it; and though I know it in vain to be trov 
bled for that which I cannot help yet I cannot chul 
but be afflicted, It was a ſmart reply that Aug 
made to one that miniſtred this comfort to him d 
the fatality of things, Hoc ipſum eſt (ſays he) quodm 
male habet, this was ſo far from giving any eaſe to 
his mind that his was the very thing that troubled bin. 

Others have try'd to divert and entertain tit 
troubles of other men by pretty and plauſible ſaying, 
ſuch as this, That if evils are long they are but light 
if ſharp but ſhort, and a hundred ſuch like. Nov 
J am apt to imagine that it is but a very ſmall com. 
fort that a plain and ordinary man lying under 
ſharp fit of the Stone for a week together, receiv 
from this fine Sentence. For what Pleaſure ſoever 
men that are at eaſe and leiſure may take in being 
the Authors of witty ſayings, I doubt it is but poor 
conſolation that a man under great and ſtinging at 
fictions finds from them. 


The 


he 
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The beſt moral argument to patience, in my opi-SE RM. 


nion, is the advantage of patience it ſelf. To bear 
evils as quietly as we can is the way to make them 
lighter and eaſier, But to toſs and fling and to be 
reſtleſs is good for nothing but to fret and enrage our 


pain, to gall our ſores and to make the burthen that 
15 upon us fir more uneaſy. But this is properly no 
conſideration of comfort, but an art of managing 
our ſelves under affliftions ſo as not to make them 


| more grievous than indeed they are. 


But now the arguments which Chriſtianity pro- 
pounds to us are ſuch as are a juſt and reaſonable en- 
conragement to men to bear ſufferings patiently, 
Our Religion ſets before us not the example of a 
ſtupid Stoick, who had by - obſtinate principles har- 
dened himſelf againſt all ſenſe of pain beyond the 
common meaſures of humanity, but an example that 
lies level to all mankind, of a man like our ſelves, 
that had a tender ſenſe of the leaſt ſuffering and yet 
patiently endured the greateſt ; of Feſus the Author 
and finiſher of our Faith, who for the joy that was ſet 
before him endur*d the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame, and is 


ſet down at the right hand of the throne of God, Heb. 


1. 24. 

God thought it expedient that the firſt Chriſtians 
ſhould by great hardſhips and perſecutions be train'd 
up for glory, and to animate and encourage them 
hereto the Captain of our Salvation was crowd by 
ſufferings, Heb. 2. 10. Much more ſhould the con- 
lideration of this pattern arm us with patience againſt 
the common and ordinary calamities of this life, 
elpecially if we conſider his examples with this ad- 
vantage, that tho? his ſufferings were wholly unde- 
ry'd, and not for himſelf but for us, yet he bore 
them patiently. 

But the main conſideration of all is, the glory 
which ſhall follow our ſufferings as the reward of 
bem, if they be for God and his cauſe ; and if upon 
ay other innocent account, as reward of our pati- 

ence. 


SERM. ence. Our light affliftion, which is but for a monen, 


% Glory, 2. Cor. 4. 17. Chriſtian Religion had 
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worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weigh 


ſecur*d us that we ſhall be infinite gainers by our if 
ferings. And who would not be content to ſuffe 
upon terms of ſuch advantage? Yo paſs through may 
tribulations into the kingdom of God, and to endure; 
ſhort affliction for an endleſs happineſs ? The af 
rance of a future bleſſedneſs is a cordial that will n 
vive our ſpirits more in the day of adverſity, tha 
all the wiſe ſayings and conſiderations of Philoþ 
1 
n Theſe are the arguments which Chriſtianity pr. 
pounds to us, and they are firm and ſound at th 
bottom; they have ſtrength and ſubſtance in then, 
and are apt to work upon human nature, and the 
moſt ordinary underſtanding is capable of the fore 
of them. In the ſtrength and virtue of this great e. 
ample, and in contemplation of this glorious reward 
with what reſolution and chearfulneſs; with wha 
courage and patience did vaſt numbers of all fo 
of people in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, not on 
men but women, not only thoſe of greater ſpirit an 
more generous education, but thoſe of the pooreſt an 
loweſt condition, not only the learned and the wit 
but the 1gnorant and illiterate, encounter all the rag 
and malice of the world and embrace torments a 
death? Had the precepts and counſels of Philob 
phy ever any ſuch effect upon the minds of men! 
will conclude this with a paſſage in the life of Ly 
75, who was a great ſtudier and admirer of the d 
ical Philoſophy. When he lay upon his death-be 
and one of his friends who came to viſit him to 
him that he needed not uſe arguments to perſwas 
him to patience under his pains, the Philoſop! 
which he had ſtudied ſo much would furniſh bu! 
' with motives enough to that purpoſe, he anſwers hi 
with this Ejaculation, Domine Feſu, da mibi palin 
tiam chriſtianam, Lord Feſus give me Chriſtian * 
en 
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tions of Chriſtianity are apt to work 1n us. 

endeavour'd to repreſent to you the excellency of 
the Chriſtian Religion, both in reſpect of the clear 
diſcoveries which it makes to us of the nature of 
God which is the great foundation of all Religion, 
and likewiſe in reſpect of the perfection of its Laws 
and the power of its arguments to perſwade men 


you may ſee, what the proper tendency and deſign 
of this Religion is, and what the Laws and Precepts 
of it would make men 1f they would truly obſerve 
them and live according to them, ſubſtantially reli- 
gious towards God, chaſte and temperate, patient 
and contented in reference to themſelves and the diſ- 

nſations of God's providence towards them, juſt 
and honeſt, kind and peaceable and good-natur'd 
towards all men. In a word, the Goſpel deſcribes 


him to be, gives us ſuch Laws as every man that 
underſtands himſelf would chuſe to live by, pro- 
pounds ſuch arguments to perſuade to rhe obedience 
of theſe Laws as no man that wiſely loves himſelf 
and hath any tenderneſs for his own intereſt and hap- 
pineſs either in this world or the other, can refuſe to 
be mov'd withal. 

And now methinks I may with ſome confidence 
challenge any Religion in the world to ſhew ſuch a 
compleat body and collection of holy and reaſonable 
Laws eftabliſh*d upon ſuch promiſes and threatnings 
a the Gofpel contains. And if any man can produce 
a Religion that can reaſonably pretend to an equal 
or a greater confirmation than the Goſpel hath, a 
Religion the precepts and promiſes and threatnings 
whereof are calculated to make men wiſer and bet- 
ter, more temperate and more chaſte, more meek 
and more patient, more kind and more juſt, than 
the laws and motives of Chriſtianity are apt to make 

5 men; 


both to obey and ſuffer the will of God. By which 


God to us in all reſpects ſuch a one as we would wiſn 


727 
21ce., No patience like to that which the conſidera- SE RM. 


And now I have as briefly and plainly as I could WW 
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am ready to be of it. Let but any man ſhew me 


Vany Book in the world, the doctrines whereof hay 


the ſeal of ſuch miracles as the doctrine of the Scriy, 
tures hath ; a Book which contains the heads of or 
duty fo perfectly, and without the mixture of ay 
thing that is unreaſonable, or vicious, or any way 
unworthy of God : that commands us every thing in 
reaſon neceſſary to be done, and abr:dgeth us of 10 
lawful pleaſure without offering us abundant recom. 


pence for our preſent ſelf-denial, a Book the rule 


whereof, if they were practis'd, would make me 
more pious and devout, more holy and ſober, more 


juſt and fair in their dealings, better friends and 


better neighbours, better magiſtrates and better 
ſubjects, and better in all relations, and which dos 
offer ro the underſtanding of men more power- 
ful arguments to perſwade them to be all this; let 
any man, I ſay, ſhew me ſuch a Book, and I wil 
lay aſide the Scripture and preach out of Hat. 
And do we not all profeſs to be of this excellent 
Religion and to ſtudy and believe this holy Book of 
the Scriptures ! But alas! who will believe that we 


do fo, that ſhall look upon the actions and conſider 


the lives of the greateſt part of Chriſtians ? How 
groſſy and openly do many of us contradict the plan 
precepts of the Goſpel, by our ungodlineſs and 
worldly luſts, by living intemperately, or unjuſtly, 
or prophanely in this preſent world? As if e gratt 
of God which brings ſalvation had never appear'd to 


us, as if we had never heard of Heaven or Hell, 


or believ'd not one. word that the Scripture fays 
concerning them; as if we were in no expectation of 
the bleſſed hope and the glorious appearance of the great 
Cod and our Saviour Fefus Chriſt, whom God halb 
appointed to judge the world in righteouſneſs, and who 
will beſtow mighty rewards upon thoſe who faithtul- 
ly ſerve him, but will come in flaming fire #0 al. 
| denge auc 
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I engeance on them that know not God and that obey not Sr RM. 
me Wi che Goſpel of our Lord Feſus Cbriſt. f V. 
ve Let us not then deceive our ſelves by pretending WWNJ. 
p: to this excellent knowledge of - Chriſt Feſus our Lord, 
r if we do not frame our lives according to it. For 
N tho! we know thoſe things never ſo well, yet we are 
rot happy unleſs wwe do them: Nay, we are but the 
n more miſerable for knowing them if we do them 
no not: Therefore it concerns every one of us to conſi- 
m- der ſeriouſſy what we believe; and whether our be- 
ls WY licf of the Chriſtian Religion have its due effect up- 
en on our lives. If not, all the Precepts and Promiſes 
and Threatnings of the Goſpel will riſe up in judg- 
ment againſt us, and the Articles of our Faith will 
er be ſo many Articles of Accuſation, and the great 
xs WF weight of our charge will be this that we did not 
er. obey that Goſpel which we profeſs to believe, that 
lt ¶ we made confeſſion of the Chriſtian Faith but liv'd 
like Heathens. Not to believe the Chriſtian Reli- 

gion, after ſo great evidence and confirmation as 
nt God hath given to it, is very unreaſonable ; but to 
of Wi believe it to be true, and yet to live as if it were 
we By falſe, is the greateſt repugnancy and contradiction 
ler Wi that can be. He that does not believe Chriſtianity, 
0 Wl either hath, or thinks he hath ſome reaſon for with- 
un i holding his aſſent from it. But he that believes it, 
ad and yet lives contrary to it, knows that he hath no 
ly, WM reafon for what he does, and is convinc'd that he 
at WF ought to do otherwiſe : And he is a miſerable man 
to WF indeed that does thoſe things, for the doing of which 
ll, Wi be continually ſtands condemn'd by his own mind. 
And accordingly God will deal more ſeverely with 
9 WM fuch perſons. He will pardon a thouſand defects in 
our underſtandings, if they do not proceed from 
grofs careleſneſs and neglect of our ſelves ; but the 
ho lavits of our wills have no excuſe, becauſe we knew 
ul- WF to do better and were convinced in our minds that 
% ve ought not to have done fo. 


Vor. I. ELD | ; Poſt 
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Doſt thou believe that he wratb of God is reveal] 


V. from Heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſyj 


WY Yu 


of men, and doſt thou ſtill allow thy ſelf in ungud; 
neſs and worldly luſts? Art thou convinced that with. 
out holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord, and doſt thyy 
ſtill perſiſt in a wicked courſe ? Art thou fully per. 
ſuaded that no whoremonger, nor adulterer, nor cy. 
tous, nor unrighteous perſon ſhall have any inheritany 


in the Kingdom of God and Chriſt, and doſt thou fy 


all that continue to practice theſe vices? What can 
thou ſay ? (man) why ſhould it not be to thee acc 
ding to thy faith? If it fo fall out that thou art ni. 
ſerable and undone for ever, thou haſt no reaſon 9 
be ſurpriſed as if ſome unexpected thing had hy. 

ned to thee, It is but with thee juſt as thou be 
lieved*ſt it would be when thou didſt theſe thing, 
For how could'ſt thou expect that God ſhould ac. 
cept of thy good belief when thou didſt fo notor. 
ouſly contradict it by a bad life? How could'ſ thou 
look for other but that God ſhould condemn thee 
for the doing of thoſe things for which thine om 
Conſcience did condemn thee all the while thou wal 
doing of them? When we come into the other 
world there is no conſideration that will ſting ou 
conſciences more cruelly than this, that we did wick 
edly when we knew to have done better, and cho 
to make our ſelves miſerable when we underſtood the 
way to have been happy. To conclude, we Chr: 
ſtians have certainly the beſt and the holieſt, the 
wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable Religion in the world; 
but then we are in the worſt condition of all mat 
kind, if the beſt Religion in the world do not mak 
us good, 
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The Precepts of Chriſtianity not 

grievous. Ba 
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And his commandments are not grievous. 


NE of the great prejudices which menSerm, 
have entertain'd againſt the Chriſtian Re- 


ligion is this, that it lays upon men heavy WFYNI 


burthens and grievous to be born, that the 
Laws of it are very ſtrict and ſevere, difficult to be 
kept, and yet dangerous to be broken; That it re- 
quires us to govern and keep under our paſſions, and 
to contradict many times our ſtrongeſt inclinations 
and deſires, to cut off our right hand and to pluck aut 
our right eye, to love our enemies, to bleſs them that 
eurſe us, to do good to them that hate us, and to pray 
for them that deſpitefully uſe us and perſecute us; to 
forgive the greateſt injuries that are done to us, and 
to make reparation for the leaft that we do to others, 
to be contented with our condition, patient under 
ſufferings, and ready to ſacrifice our deareſt intereſts 
in this world, and even our very lives, in the cauſe 
of God and Religion : All theſe ſeem to be hard ſay- 
ings and grievous commandments. 

For the removal of this prejudice I have choſen 
theſe words of the Apoſtle, which expreſly tell us 
the contrary, that the Commandments of God are not 
Frievoꝛss. 

And though this be a great truth if it be imparti- 
ally conſidered, yet it is alſo a great paradox to m_ 
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SERM. of corrupt minds and vicious practices, who are 
VI. preudi&d againſt Religion and the holy Laws of 
odd by their intereſt and their luſts. This ſeems 
ſtrange propoſition to thoſe who look upon Religion 
t a diſtance and never try*d the experiment of a ho 
life, who meaſure the Laws of God not by the 
intrinſical goodneſs and equity of them, but by the 
reluctancy and oppoſition which they find in their 
own hearts againſt them. 3 : 
Upon this account it will be requiſite to take ſome 
pains to ſatisfy the reaſon of men concerning this 
truth, and if it be poſſible to make it ſo evident that 
thoſe who are unwilling to own it may yet be t 
ſham'd to deny it. And methinks I have this pecu- Mt 'T 
lar advantage in the argument I have now under. Wt ar 
taken, that every reaſonable: man cannot chuſe but m 
wiſh me ſucceſs in this attempt, becauſe I undertake WM uf 
the proof of that which it is every man's intereſt WW B 
that it ſhould be true: And if I can make it out, th 
this pretence againſt Religion will not only be ba: G 
fled but we ſhall gain a new and forcible argument ju 
to perſuade men over to it. | | al 
| Now the eaſineſs or difficulty of the obſervation Ml tt 
of any Laws or Commands depends chiefly upon Ml ot 
theſe three things. et 
Firſt, Upon the Nature of the Laws themſelve 
and their ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs to thoſe to 
whom they are given. 
Secondly, Upon the ability or weakneſs of thole 
on whom theſe Laws are impog'd for the keeping ol 
them. For eaſineſs and difficulty are relative term 
and refer to ſome power, and a thing may be diff 
cult to a weak man which yet may be eaſy to the 
ſame perſon when aſſiſted with a greater ſtrength. 
Thirdly, Upon the encouragement that is given to 
the obſervation of them. For the propoſal of great 


rewards does very much qualify and allay the diff 
culty of any undertaking. N 
5 OW 
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Now if I can make theſe three things evident; SER M. 


1. That the Laws of God are reaſonable, that is, 
ſuitable to our nature and advantageous to our in- 
tereſt: 2. That we are not deſtitute of ſufficient 
power and ability for the performance of them: 
And 3. That we have the greateſt encouragements 
to this purpoſe : Then we have all imaginable rea- 
ſon to aſſent to the truth of this Propoſition that he 
commandments of God are not grievous. 7 

I. The Laws of God are reaſonable, that is, ſui- 
table to our nature and advantageous to our intereſt : 
'Tis true God hath a ſovereign right over us as we 
are his Creatures, and by virtue of this right he 
might without injuſtice have impos'd difficult tasks 
upon us, and have requir*d hard things at our hands. 
But in making Laws for us he hath not made uſe of 
this right. He hath commanded us nothing in the 
Goſpel that is either unſuitable to our reaſon, or pre- 
judicial to our intereſt ; nay, nothing that 1s ſevere 
and againſt the grain of our nature, but when either 
the apparent neceſſity of our intereſt does require it, 
or an extraordinary reward is promis'd to our obedi- 
ence. He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good; 
end what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to 
40 juſtly, and to love mercy, and io walk humbly with 
thy God? This is theſum of the natural Law, that we 
ſhould behave our ſelves reverently and obediently 
towards the Divine Majeſty, and juſtly and charitably 
towards men ; and that in order to the fitting of us 
for the better diſcharge of theſe duties, we ſhould 
govern ourſelves in the uſe of ſenſual delights with 
temperance and moderation. And if we go over 
the Laws of Chriſtianity, we thall find that, except- 
ng a very few particulars, they enjoin the very ſam : 
things; only they have made our duty more clear 
and certain. But this I have had occaſion to make 
out largely in the forgoing Diſcourſe, and therefore 
| ſhall ſay the leſs to it now. | 
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The Precepts of Chriſtianity not grievous, 
As to the ſeveral parts of God's worſhip and fer. 
vice, prayer and thankſgiving, hearing and reading 
the Word of God, and receiving of the Sacrament; 
theſe are all no leſs for our own comfort and adyan- 


tage than for the honour of God and Religion. And 


there is nothing of difficulty or trouble in the exter. 
nal performance of them, but what hypocriſy can 
make tolerable to it ſelf : And certainly they muſt 
be not only much more eaſy but even delightful, 
when they are directed by our underſtandings, and 
accompanied with our hearts and affections. 

As for thoſe Laws of Religion which concern our 
duty to our ſelves, as temperance and chaſtity ;, or to 


others, as the ſeveral branches of juſtice and cbarih, 


comprehended in thoſe general rules, of loving ou 
neighbour as our ſelves, and of doing to others as ut 
would have them to do to us: There is nothing in all 
theſe Laws but what is moſt reaſonable and fit to be 
done by us, nothing but what if we were to conſult 
our own intereſt and happineſs, and did rightly under. 
ſtand ourſelves, we 14 7 chuſe for ourſelves; no- 
thing but what is eaſy to be underſtood, and as ealy 
to be practiſed by an honeſt anda willing mind. 
Now the practice of all theſe is ſuitable to our m. 
ture, and agreeable to the frame of our underſtand 
ings; proper to our condition and circumſtances in 
this world, and preparatory to our happineſs in the 
next. And no man's reaſon did ever dictate to him the 
contrary of any of theſe ; that it is fit for a Creature 
not to love God, to be undutiful to his great Sove 
reign, and ungrateful to his beſt benefactor; that 1 


is reaſonable for a man to debauch himſelf by in 


temperate and brutiſh ſenſuality z to hate, defraud 
and oppreſs other men. Our very natural reaſon, 
if we will but liſten to the dictates of it, 1s i 
enemy to all theſe fins, and a law againſt all thek 
. jt 3 
And as the practice of all piety and virtue is agree: 
able to our reaſon, fo is it likewiſe for the intereſt 0 
mankind 
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lick Societies, as I have already ſhewn. Some vir- VI. 

tes plainly tend to the preſervation of our health, WWW 

others to the improvement and ſecurity of our eſtates, 

all to the peace and * of our minds; and, which 

is ſomewhat more ſtrange, to the advancement of 

our eſteem and reputation; for though the world be 

generally bad, and men are apt to approve nothing 

ſo much as what they do themſelves; yet, I know 

not how it comes to paſs, men are commonly ſo juſt 

to virtue and goodneſs, as to praiſe it in others even 

when they do not practiſe it themſelves. 

And as for thoſe precepts of Chriſtianity which 
ſeem to be moſt harſh and difficult at firſt appear- 
ance, (as repentance and reſtitution, mortification of 
our Its and paſſions, humility, patience and contented- 
12s with our condition, and ręſgnation of our ſelves 
to the Will of God; forg:ving and loving our ene- 
mies, and ſelf-denial: for the cauſe of God and Re- 
ligion)if we look well into them and conſider through- 
ly the nature and tendency of them, even theſe 
will appear to be both reaſonable in themſelves, 
and upon one account or other really for our ad- 
vantage, 

0 What more reaſonable than repentance, than that 
a man when he hath done amiſs and contrary to his 
bo duty ſhould be heartily ſorry for it, and reſolve to 
10 do ſo no more? And how grievous ſoever it be, it 

1s neceſſary, being the only way to pardon and peace. 
And in cafe our offence againſt God hath been com- 
Plicated with injury to men, it is but reaſonable we 
ſhould make reſtitution as far as we are able, accord- 
ung to the nature of the injury. For without this 
our repentance is not real, becauſe we have not done 
what we can to undo our fault as much as we can, or 
mn 6 leaſt to hinder the injurious conſequences of it 

from N any farther? Nor can any man be 
judg'd to be truly ſorry for his fin that retains the 
of I Profit and advantages 4 it to himſelf. Beſides, _e 

4 ti 
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 SERM, till reparation be made to the utmoſt of our power, 

VI. we can have no peace in our own conſciences, nor 

9 2 well- grounded hopes of forgiveneſs from 
God. 

Mortification of our luſts and paſſions, tho', like 
repentance, it hath ſomething in it that is trouble. 
ſome, yet nothing that is unreaſonable, or really to for 
our prejudice. If we give way to our paſſions, wedo lt anc 

but gratify our ſelves for the preſent in order to our Ml wh 
future diſquiet; but if we reſiſt and conquer them, we Ml the 
lay the foundation of perpetual peace and tranquilityin an- 
our minds. If we govern our ſelves in the uſe of ſen. an 
ſual delights by the Laws of God and reaſon, we ſhall ¶ ppi 
find our ſelves more at eaſe than if we ſhould let looſe 
the reins to ourappetites and luſts. For the more ve R. 
gratify our luſts the more craving they will be, and the ¶ ad 
more impatient of denial. Creſcit indulgens fibi di. to 
rus hydrops, every luſt is a kind of hydropick dil Wh © 
temper, and the more we drink the more we ſhall if 
thirſt. So that by retrenching our inordinate de. ti 
ſires we do not rob our ſelves of any true pleaſure, R 
but only prevent the pain and trouble of farther di- © 
ſatisfaction. | Ve 

Humility, though it may ſeem to expoſe a man e ©! 
ſome contempt, yet is truly the readieſt way to ho 4 
nour : As on the contrary, pride is a moſt improper 
and abſurd means for the accompliſhing of the end it t 
aims at. All other vices do in ſome meaſure attain their I F 
end; covetouſneſs does uſually raiſe an eſtate, and h 


ambitious endeavours do often advance men to high WW $ 
places; but pride and inſolence and contempt of o “ 
thers do infallibly defeat their own deſign. They WM © 
aim at reſpe& and eſteem but never attain it, for il © 
all mankind do naturally hate and flight a proud - 
man. | 
What more reaſonable than patience and contented il 8 
neſs, and that we ſhould in all things re/gn up our ill © 
ſelves to the Will of God, who loves us as well 3 


we do our ſelves, and knows what is good for us 
| | better 
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beſt way to prevent anxiety and perplexity of mind, 
and to make rhe worſt condition as tolerable as it 
can be, and much more eaſy than it would be other- 
wile, 

As for that peculiar Law of Chriſtianity which 
forbids revenge, and commands us to forgive injuries 
and to love our enemies, no man can think it grievous 
who conſiders the pleaſure and ſweetneſs of love and 
the glorious victory of overcoming evil with good, 
and then compares theſe with the reſtleſs torment 
and perpetual tumults of a malicious and revengeful 
ſpirit. 


Religion; this is neither unreaſonable nor to our diſ- 
advantage. If we conſider our infinite obligations 
to God, we have no reaſon to think much to ſacrifice 
to him our deareſt intereſts in this world ; eſpecially 
if we conſider withal, how diſproportionably great 
the reward of our ſufferings ſhall be in another world. 
Beſides that the intereſt of Religion is of ſo great 
concernment to the happineſs of mankind, that e- 
very man is bound for-that reaſon to aſſert the truth 
of it with the hazard of any thing that is moſt valu- 

able to him in this world. | 
II. We are not deſtitute of ſufficient power and 
ſtrength for the performing of God's commands. 
Had God given us Laws but no power to keep them, 
his commandments would then indeed have been 
grievous. *Tis true we have contracted a great deal 
of weakneſs and impotency by our wilful degenera- 
cy from goodneſs, but that grace which the Goſpel 
offers to us for our aſſiſtance is ſufficient for us. And 
this ſeems to be the particular reaſon why the Apoſtle 
ſays here in the Text that his commandments are not 
grievous, becauſe he offers us an aſſiſtance propor- 
tionable to the difficulty of his commands, and the 
neceſſity of our condition: for it follows immediate- 
ly after the Text, For whoſoever is born of God, over- 
cometh 


And laſtly, Self-denial for the cauſe of God and 
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God are not grievous, becauſe every Child of God, 


bat is every Chriſtian, is endued with a power where. 


by he is enabled to reſiſt and conquer the temptati. 
ons of the world. The ſame Apoſtle elſewhere en. 
courages Chriſtians upon the ſame conſideration, 
greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the world 
Though we be encompaſs'd with many and potent ene. 
mies, who make it their buſineſs to tempt and to de 
ter us from our duty, yet our caſe is not hard ſo long 
as we have a great ſtrength on our fide: And this 
the Apoſtle tells us is the caſe of every Chriſtian, 
greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the world, 
1 Joh. 4. 4. Are there legions of Devils who ar 
continually deſigning and working our ruin? There 
are alſo myriads of good Angels who are more 
chearful and officious to do us good. For I doubt 


not, but as thoſe who are bent to do wickedly vil 


never want tempters to urge them on and to pulh 
them forward in an evil courſe 3 ſo on the other 
hand, thoſe who apply themſelves ſeriouſly to the 
buſineſs of Religion, and yield themſelves tractable 
to good motions, will find the good Spirit of God 
more ready and active to encourage them than the 
Devil can be to pull them back; unleſs we think that 


God hath given a greater power and a larger com- 
miſſion to the Devil to do men miſchief, than to hi 


holy Spirits and his holy Angels for our aſſiſtance 


and encouragement. But then we are to underſtand 


that this aſſiſtance is only offer'd to men, and not 
forc'd upon them whether they will or no. For if 
we beg God's Grace but negle& to make uſe of 1t, 
if we implore his aſſiſtance for the mortifying of 
our luſts but will not contribute our own endeavours, 
God will withdraw his Grace and take away his ho- 
ly Spirit from us. Nay, if after we have begun wel 
we do notoriouſly ſlacken our endeavours, we forfei 


the Divine aſſiſtance : If when by God's Greer we 
have 
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is, and neglect our guard, and lay our ſelves open 
b temptations, God's Spirit will not always ſtrive 
ith us: Notwithſtanding all the promiſes of the 
opel, and the mighty aſſiſtances there offer*d to us, 
f we love any luſt, and will with Sampſon lay our 
jead in Dalilab's lap, we ſhall be inſenſibly robb'd of 
frength, and become like other men. 
III. We have the greateſt encouragement to the 
bſervance of God's Commands. Two things make 
ny courſe of life eaſy ; preſent pleaſure, and the aſ- 
urance of a future reward, Religion gives part of- 
ts reward in hand, the preſent comfort and fatisfa- 
tion of having done our duty; and for the reſt, it 
offers us the beſt ſecurity that Heaven can give. Now 
theſe two muſt needs make our duty very eaſy ; a 
confiderable reward in hand, and not only the hopes 
- the aſſurance of a far greater recompence here- 
ter, | | 
1, Preſent peace and ſatisfaction of mind, and 
uexprefſible joy and pleaſure flowing from the teſti. 
mony of a good conſcience. This is preſent pay- 
ment, beſides that it is the earneſt of a future and 
greater happineſs. Anch this does naturally ſpring 
up in the mind of a good man; great peace have 
they that love thy law, and nothing ſhall offend them. 
All acts of piety and virtue are not only delightful 
for the preſent, but they leave peace and content. 
ment behind them : a peace that no outward vio- 
lence can interrupt or take from us. The pleaſures 
of a holy life have moreover this peculiar advantage 
of all worldly joys, that we ſhall never be weary of 
them ; we cannot be cloy'd by the frequent repeti- 
Lon of theſe pleaſures, nor by the long enjoyment of 
them, I know that ſome vices pretend to bring great 
plealure along with them, and that the delights of a 
ſenſual and voluptuous lite make a glorious ſhow and 
are 
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aye in a good meaſure conquer'd the firſt difficul-Sz RM. 
es of Religion, and gain'd ſome habitual ſtrength VI. 
gainſt fin 3 if after this we grow careleſs and re. 
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SRM. are attended with much pomp and noiſe, like th 
VI. fports of children and fools which are loud and q 
A morous ; or, as Solomon elegantly compares then, 
like the crackling of thorns under a pot, which ma 
a little noiſe and a ſudden blaze that is preſently ove 
But the ſerious and the manly pleaſures, the ſolid an 
ſubſtantial joys, are only to be found in the ways d 
Religion and virtue. The moſt ſenſual man thats. 
ver was in the world never felt his heart touch'd wit 
ſo delicious and laſting a pleaſure as that is which 
ſprings from a clear conſcience, and a mind fully { 
tisfied with his own Actions. 
2. But the great encouragement of all is the af 
rance of a future reward ; the firm perſuaſion where. 
of is enough to raiſe us above any thing in this world, 
and to animate us with courage and reſolution again 
the greateſt difficulties : ſo the Apaſtle reaſons; Hi 
commandments are not grievous ; For whatſoever is bin 
of God overcometh the world, and this is the vidm 
that overcometh the world even our faith. The belicf 
of a future happineſs and glory was that which made 
| the primitive Chriſtians ſo victorious over the wanld, 
| and gave them the courage to reſiſt all the pleaſure 
| and terrors of ſenſe. It cannot be deny*d, but that 
a religious courſe of life is liable to be incumbred 
x with many difficulties which are naturally grievous 
1 to fleſh and blood. But a Chriſtian is able to com 
fort himſelf under all theſe with the thoughts of hi 
End, which is everlaſting Life. He conſiders the 
goodneſs of God, which he believes would not deny 
| him the free enjoyment of the things of this world, 
| were it not that he hath ſuch joys and pleaſures in 
ſtore for him as will abundantly recompence his pre- 
ſent ſelf-denial and ſufferings. 
Let us now put both theſe together, the pleaſurt 
of religion and the rewards of it, and they cannot 
but appear to be a mighty encouragement. With 
1 what pleaſure does a man that lives a holy and a vit- 
1 tuous life deſpiſe the pleaſures of ſin, and notwitl 
| | ſtanding 
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inding all the allurements of ſenſe perſiſt reſolutely SE RN. 

in his courſe? And how is ſuch a man confirm'd in VI. 

js purpoſe and animated in his holy reſolution, when WY 
he finds that God and his own conſcience do applaud | 
his choice; when all along in the courſe of Religi- 

on and a virtuous life, in his conflicts with ſin, and 

reſiſtance of temptations, he hath for his preſent re- 

ward the two great pleaſures of innocence and of 

victory, and for his future encouragement the joy- 

ful hopes of a crown and a kingdom? A recom- 

hence ſo great, as is ſufficient to make a lame Man 

walk, enough to make any one willing to offer vio- 

ence to his ſtrongeſt paſſions and inclinations. A 

an would be content to ſtrive with himſelf and to 

onflict with great difficulties, in hopes of a mighty 


8 


reward. What poor man would not cheerfully car- 
0 ry a great burthen of gold and ſilver, that were aſ- 
1 fur'd to have the greateſt ſhare of it for his pains, 
Ii 


nd thereby to be made a man for ever? Whatever 
lifficulties Religion is attended withal they are all 


0 Wfvccten'd and made eaſy by the propoſal of a great 
„ and eternal reward. 
ade 


But are there no difficulties then in Religion? Is 
very thing ſo plain and eaſy? Are all the ways of 
virtue ſo ſmooth and even as we have here repreſented 
them? Hath not our Saviour told us, that ſtrait is 
the gate and narow is the way that leads to life, and 
jew there be that find it? Matt. 7. 14. Does not the 
Apoſtle ſay, that through much tribulation we muſt enter 
into the kingdom of God? Acts 14.22. And, that all ihas 
the f live godly in Chriſt Feſus ſhall ſuffer perſecution ? 
And does not the Scripture every where ſpeak of fri- 
ung, and wreſtling, and running, and fighting ; of 
bouring, and watching, and giving all diligence ? 
Pre. And is there nothing grievous in all this? 
This is a very material Objection ; and therefore 
| ſhall be more careful to give a ſatisfactory anſwer 
to it. And that I may do it the more diſtinctly be 
eas d to conſider theſe fix things. 1. That 2 
Ul- 
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SRM. ſuffering of perſecution for Religion is an extraom fu 
VI. nary cate, which did chiefly concern the firſt Age vii le 
WY Chriſtianity. 2. That this diſcourſe concerning tl 
eaſineſs of God's commands does all along ſuppi¶ cc 

and acknowledge the difficulties of the entrance wi di 

on a religious courſe, 3. Nor is there any reaſon ie: 

ſhould exclude our after-care and diligence. 4, AM nc 

the difficulties of Religion are very much mitigated & 

and allayed by hope and by love. 5. There ; T 
comparably more difficulty and trouble in the vi a1 
of fin and vice than in the ways of Religion and Vi: b; 
tue. 6. If we do but put virtue and vice, a relig. ar 
ous and a wicked courſe of life in equal circumfſtaM nc 
ces; if we will but ſuppoſe a man as much accuſo cb 
med and inur*d to the one as he has been to the fr 
| ther, then I ſhall not doubt to pronounce that tre 
advantages of eaſe and pleaſure will be found to H 
on the ſide of Religion. 277 | tri 
I. The ſuffering of perſecution for Religion isuM w 
extraordinary caſe, and did chiefly concern the fi w. 
Ages of Chriſtianity. And therefore the genen th 
ſayings of our Saviour and his Apoſtles concerning ro 
the perſecuted ſtate of Chriſtians are to be limite T 
as doubtleſs they were intended, principally to thokil pa 
firſt times, and by no means to be equally extended 
to all Ages of the Church. At firſt indeed whoem i fir 
embrac'd the profeſſion of Chriſtianity did thereby fir 
expoſe themſelves to all the ſufferings which the pan 
er and malice of the world could afflict them with: 15 
But ſince the Kingdoms of the Earth became the Ni do 
doms of the Lord and of bis Chriſt, and the Gove irc 
nors of the world began to be Patrons of the Church Re 
"ris ſo far from being univerſally true that ever} ©: 
Chriſtian have ſuffered the violence of perſecution vi 
that it hath been a rare caſe and happen'd only f ”! 
ſome few ages, and to ſome perſons. So that this! lin 
accidental to a ſtate of Religion, and therefore ouglt | 
1 not to be reckon'd among the ordinary difficulties" Se 
| it. And when it happens God gives extraordina 

| ſupporh 
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commands doesall along ſuppoſe and acknowledge the 
difficulties of the firſt entrance upon a religious courſe 
except only in thoſe perſons who have had the happi- 
neſs to be train*d up to Religion by the eaſy and in- 
ſenſible degrees of a pious and virtuous education. 
Theſe indeed are freed from a great deal of pains 
and difficulty which others who are reclaim'd from a 
bad courſe of life muſt expect to undergo. They 
are in a great meaſure excuſed from the pangs of the 
new birth, from the pains of a ſudden and violent 
change, from the terrors of an affrighted mind, and 
from the deep and piercing ſorrows of a more ſolemn 
repentance. Whereas thoſe who have lived wicked- 
ly before muſt look to meet with a great deal more 
trouble, becauſe they are put upon changing the 
whole courſe of their life at once, and muſt contend 
with inveterate habits, and offerno ſmall violence to 
themſelves in plucking up thoſe vices which have been 
rooted in them by long cuſtom and continuance. 
This indeed is grievous and muſt needs be ſenſibly 
painful, like the plucking out of a right eye, or the 
euting off a right hand: For in this caſe a man muſt 
ſtrive againſt the very bent and inclination of his 
ſtrongeſt appetites, againſt the tyranny of cuſtom 
and the mighty power of a ſecond nature. But this 
i no juſt reflection upon religion, becauſe this does 
not proceed from the nature of God's Laws, but 
from an accidental indiſpoſition in our ſelves, which 
Religion is apt to remove: And if we will but allow 
ſome time of trouble and uneaſineſs for the cure, 
when that is once wrought the commands of God 
vill be more eaſy and delightful to us than ever our 
ſins and luſts were. „ 

III. Nor does this exclude our after-care and dili- 
gence, For when the Apoſtle lays that he command. 
ments of God are not grievous, he does by no means 

in- 


ſupports, and promiſes mighty rewards to make it to- Sr RM. 
crable. 


Il. This diſcourſe concerning the eaſineſs of God's WWW 
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intend to inſinuate that they are calculated for ſloth. 
ful and lazy perſons, that they are ſo eaſy as to require 
no induſtry and endeavour on our part; he only aim 
to prevent a tacit objection which lies at the bottom 
of many mens hearts, as if Religion were a mot 
grievous and intolerable burthen, and there were 
more trouble and leſs pleaſure in it than any other 
action of human life. This he utterly denies, but 
does not hereby intend to exclude ſuch diligence and 
induſtry as men uſe about other matters. And if [ 
ſnhou'd tell you, that the buſineſs of Religion dos 
not require a very vigorous proſecution and great 
earneſtneſs of endeavour, I ſhall ſpeak quite beſides 
the holy Scriptures, which ſo frequently command 
ſeeking and ſtriving and labouring, beſides many other 


| ſuch phraſes that import diligence and earneſtnek, 


And indeed it were unfit that ſo excellent and glo- 
rious a reward as the Goſpel promiſes ſhould ſtoop 
down like fruit upon a full-laden bough to be 
pluck*d by every idle and wanton hand, that Hes 
ven ſhould be proſtituted to the lazy deſires and faint 
wiſhes, to the cheap and ordinary endeavours ol 
ſlothful men. God will not ſo much diſparage eter- 
nal life and happineſs, as to beſtow it upon thoſe who 
have conceived ſo low an opinion of it as not to 
think it worth the labouring for. And ſurely this) 
ſufficient to recommend Religion to any conſiderate 
man, if the advantages of it be much greater than 
of any worldly deſign that we can propound to out 
ſelves, and the difficulties of it not greater. If the 
ſame ſeriouſneſs and induſtry of endeavour, which 
men commonly uſe to raiſe a fortune and advance 
themſelves in the world, will ſerve to make a man 
good man and to bring him to Heaven, what reaſon 
hath any man to complain of the hard terms of Re 
ligion? And I think I may truly ſay that uſual) 
leſs than this does it. For God conſiders our cond: 
tion in this world and the eng neceſſities of thi 
P 


life, that we are fleſh as well as ſpirit, and * We 
ave 
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have great need of theſe things, and therefore he aE Sz Rm. 
lows us to be very ſedulous and induſtrious about them, VI. 
However this I am ſure of, that if men would be as 


ſerious to ſave their immortal ſouls as they are to ſup- 
port theſe dying bodies; if they would but provide 
for eternity with the ſame ſolicitude and real care as 
they do for this life; if they would but ſeek Hea- 
yen with the ſame ardor of affection, and vigour of 
proſecution as they ſeek earthly things; if they 
would but love God as much as many men do the 
world, and mind godlineſs as much as men uſually 
do gain; if they would but go to Church with ag 

a will as men ordinarily do to their Markets 
and Fairs, and be in as good earneſt at their devotions 
as men commonly are in driving a bargain; if they 
would but endure ſome troubles and inconveniences in 
the ways of Religion with the ſame patience and con- 
ſtancy as they can do ſtorms, and foul ways and miſ- 
chances, when they are travelling about their worlds 
ly occaſions ; if they would but avoid bad company as 
men uſe to do cheaters, and reject the temptations 
of the Devil and the world as they would do the 
kind words and infinuations of a man whom they 
verily believe to have a deſign to over-reach them; 
am confident that ſuch a one could not fail of Hea- 
ven, and would be much ſurer of it upon theſe terms, 
than any man that doth all the other things could be 
of getting an eſtate, or of attaining any thing in 
this world. 

And cannot every man do thus much? All that I 
tave faid ſignifies no more but that men ſhould uſe 
their ſincere endeavours: And this ſurely every man 
an do. For to uſe our ſincere endeavours is no- 
thing elſe but to do as much as we can, and it is non- 
ſenſe for any man to deny that he can do as much as 
he can, And if we would do thus much we are ſure 
of God's grace and aſſiſtance, which is never want- 
ng to the ſincere endeavours of men. But men ex- 
xt that Religion ſhould coſt them no pains, that 
„ K happi- 
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SE RM. happineſs ſhould drop into their laps without any 4 
VI. ſign and endeavour on their part, and that after th 
W have done what they pleaſe while they live, Gy 
ſhould - ſnatch them up to Heaven when thy 
die, Bur tho* the commandments of God be not pri 
vous, yet it is fit to let men know that they are ny 
thus eaſy. | 

IV. All the difficulties of Religion are very mud 
allay*d and ſweetened by hope and love. By the by 
of a mighty reward; ſo great as is enough to rail 
us above ourſelves, and to make us break throupl 
all difficulties and diſcouragements. And by the 
love of God, who hath taken all imaginable waysn 
endear himſelf to us. He gave us our beings, and 
when we were fallen from that happineſs to whichz ane 
firſt we were deſigned, he was pleaſed to reſtore un but 
a new capacity of it by ſending his only Son into e An 
world to dye for us. So that if we have any ſenſed WW” 
kindneſs we cannot but love Him who hath done tur 
much to oblige us, and if we love him entirely, 1-0 % 
thing that he commands will be grievous to us; 1, 
ſo far from that, that the greateſt pleaſure we are c Vet 
pable of will be to pleaſe him. For nothing is di. it! 
cult to love. It will make a man deny himſelf ur 
croſs his own Inclinations to pleaſure them whom EH ef 
loves. It is a paſſion of a ſtrange power where N 
reigns, and willcauſe a man to ſubmit to thoſe thing do 

with delight which in other circumſtances woll 
ſcem grievous to him. Jacob ſerved for Rachel Ne 
ven years, and after that ſeven years more; and tht Tt 
ſeemed unto him but a few days, for the love he bad! his 
her. Did but the love of God rule in our hearts, adi 
had we as real an affection for him as ſome men haf d 
for their friends, there are no ſuch difficulties in R- © 


ligion but what love would conquer, and the ſeverct Ml ©! 
parts of it would become eaſy when they were one Mm; 
undertaken by a willing mind. | ar 

V. There is incomparably more trouble in the wa 1 


of ſin and vice than in thoſe of Religion and vu 
yer] 
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Every notorious ſin is naturally attended with ſome SE RM. 
inconvenience of harm, or danger, or diſgrace; VI. 
which the ſinner ſeldom conſiders till the fin be com 
micted, and then he is in a labyrinth, and in ſeek- 
ing the way out of a preſent inconvenience he entan- 
ples himſelf in more. He is glad to make uſe of 


indirect Arts, and laborious crafts, to avoid the con- 
ſequence of his faults; and many times is fain to co- 
yer one ſin with another, and the more he ſtrives to 
diſentangle himſelf the more is he ſnar'd in the work 
of bis own hands, Into what perplexities did David's 
fin bring him ? ſuch as by all his power and arts 
he could not free himſelf from: He was glad to 
commit a greater crime to avoid the ſhame of a leſs, 
and could find no other way to conceal his adultery 
but by plunging himſelf into the guilt of murther. 
And thus it is proportionably in all other vices. The 
ways of fin are crooked paths, full of windings and 
turnings ; but he way of holineſs and virtue is a high- 
way, and lies fo plain before us that way-faring men, 
though fools, ſhall not err therein, Iſa. 35. 8. There 
needs no {kill to keep a man's ſelf true and honelt 
it he will but reſolve to deal juſtly and to ſpeak the 
Iruth to our neighbour, nothing in the whole world is 
eaſier: For there is nothing of artifice and reach re- 
quired to enable a man to ſpeak as he thinks, and to 
do to others as he would be dealt withal himſelf. 
And as the ways of {in are full of intricacy and 
perplexities, ſo likewiſe of trouble and diſquiet. 
There is no man that wilfully commits any fin but 
his conſcience ſmites him for it, and his guilty mind 
frequently gall'd with the remembrance of it, but 
the refletion upon honeſt and virtuous actions hath 
nothing of regret and diſquiet in it. No man's con- 
ſcience ever troubled him for not being diſhoneſt, no 
man's reaſon ever challenged him for not being 
drunk, no man ever broke his ſleep or was haunted 
with fears of divine vengeance becauſe he was con- 
ious to himſelf that he had lived ſoberly, and rigb- 
K 2 teouſly, 


SERM. teouſly, and godly in the world. But with the ungod 
VI. ly it is not ſo. There is no man that is knowing 
wicked but he is guilty to himſelf, and there is 
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man that carries guilt about him but he hath recej 
ed a ſting into his Soul which makes him reſtlef, f 
that he can never have any perfect eaſe and pleaſun 
In his mind, | 
1 might have deſcended to particular inſtancy, 
and have ſhewn how much more troubleſome the 
practice of every ſin and vice is than the exerciſe q 
the contrary grace and virtue; but that would h 
too large a Subject to be brought within the limits i 
a ſingle diſcourſe. 
VI. Let but virtue and vice, a religious and wick 
ed courſe of life be put in equal circumſtances, 
but ſuppoſe a man to be as much accuſtomed and in 
ur'd to the one as he has been to the other, a 
then I doubt not but the advantages of eaſe and plex 
ſure will be found to be on the ſide of Religion 
And if we do not put the caſe thus we make an u 
equal compariſon. For there is no man hut when ht 
firſt begins a wicked courſe feels a great deal of ir 
gret in his mind, the terrors of his conſcience and 
the fears of damnation are very troubleſome to hin, 
It is poſſible that by degrees a man may harden hs 
conſcience, and by a long cuſtom of ſinning may 
a great meaſure wear off that tender ſenſe of god 
and evil which makes fin ſo uneaſy : But then if i 
the practice of a holy life a man may by the fim 
degrees arrive to far greater peace and tranquility d 
mind than ever any wicked man found in a finfi 
courſe, if by cuſtom virtue will come more pl 
ſant than ever vice was, then the advantage is plait 
ly on the ſide of Religion. And this is truly the cal 
It is troubleſome at firſt for a man to begin any e- 
courſe, and to do contrary to what he hath been 
cuſtomed to; but let a man but habituate himſelf 
a religious and virtuous life, and the trouble will P 


off by degrees, and unſpeakable pleaſure ſucceed a 
. ti 
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the room of it. It is an excellent rule which Py!ha-St rm. 
goras gave to his Scholars, optimum vite genus eligito, VI. 
nam conſuetudo faciet jucundiſſumum ; pitch upon the beſt CHW 


courſe of life, reſolve always to do that which is moſt 
reaſonable and virtuous, and cuſtom will ſoon render it 
the moſt eaſy. There is nothing of difficulty in a good 
lite but what may be conquer*d by cuſtom as well as 
the difficulties of any other courſe, and when a man 
is once us'd to it, the pleaſure of it will be greater 
than of any other courſe. Y | 

Let no man then decline or forſake Religion for 
the pretended difficulties of it, and lay aſide all cares 
of God's commandments upon this ſuggeſtion that 
they are impoſſible to be kept. For you ſee they are 
not only poſſible but ealy. And thoſe who upon pre- 
tence of the trouble and difficulties of Religion aban- 
don themſelves to a wicked courſe of life may eaſily 
be convinced that they take more pains to make 
themſelves miſerable than would ſerve to bring them 
to happineſs. There is no man that is a ſervant of 
ſin, and a ſlave to any baſe luſt, but might if he 
pleaſed get to Heaven with leſs trouble than he goes 
to hell. 

So that upon conſideration of the whole matter, 
there is no reaſon why any man ſhould be deterr'd 
from a holy and virtuous life for fear of the labour 
and pains of it. Becauſe every one that is wicked 
takes more pains in another way, and is more in- 
duſtrious only to a worſe purpoſe. Now he that can 
travel in deep and foul ways ought not to ſay that he 
cannot walk in fair. He that ventures to run upon 
a precipice when every ſtep he takes 1s with danger 
of his life and his ſoul, ought not to pretend any 
thing againſt the plain and ſafe paths of Religion, 
which will entertain us with pleaſure all along in the 
Way, and crown us with happineſs at the end. 
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SERMON VI 


Of the Obligation of Chriſtians to a 
Holy Life. 
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Let every one that nameth the name of Chriſt d. 
part from Iniquity. 


HE whole verſe runs thus: Nevertheleſs ihe 
foundation of God ſtandeth ſure, having thit 

ſeal, The Lord knoweth them that are his: 

And let every one that nameth the name of 

Chriſt depart from iniquity. | 
In which words the Apoſtle declares to us the 
terms of the covenant between God and Man, 
For the word bu which is here tranſlated: founda!i- 
on, according to the uſual ſignification of it, is like- 
wiſe (as learned men have obſerved)! ſometimes uſed 
for an inſtrument of contract whereby two parties 
do oblige themſelves mutually to each other. And 
this notion of the word agrees very well with what 
follows concerning the ſeal affix*d to it, which is very 
ſuitable to a Covenant but not at all to a foundation. 
Tis true indeed, as the learned Grotius hath: obſer- 
ved, there uſed anciently to be inſcriptions on fout- 
dation-ſtones, and the word «yay; which we render 


feal may likewiſe ſignify an inſcription 4 and then 


the ſenſe will be very current thus, The foundats 
on of God ftandeth ſure, having this inſcription, But 
it is to be conſider'd, that though Se may ſignily 


an inſcription, yet it is only an inſcription upon à 
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ſcal, which hath no relation to a foundation, but is SE rm. 
very. proper to a covenant or mutual obligation. VII. 
And accordingly the ſeal affix'd to this inſtrument, 


or covenant between God and man is an alluſion to 
the cuſtom of thoſe countries ſaid ro have an inſcrip. 
tion on both ſides agreeable to the condition of the 
perſons contracting. On God's part there is this 
impreſs or inſcription, The Lord knoweth them that are 
his, that is, God will own and reward thoſe that 
are faithful to him: And on our part, Let every 
on? that nameth the name of Chriſt depart from ini- 
uty, 

; Let every one that nameth the name of Chriſt, that 
is, that calls himſelf a Chriſtian, For to name the 
name of any one or to have his name call'd upon by 
us does, according to the uſe of this Phraſe amon 
the Hebrews, ſignify nothing elſe but to be deno- 
minated from him. Thus *tis frequently uſed in the 
O Teſtament, and ſometimes in the New, Do they 
wt blaſpheme that worthy name by the which ye are 
called? James 2. 7. that 1s, the name or title of 
Chriſtians z and that expreſſion, if ye be reproached 
for the name of Chriſt, 1 Pet. 4. 14. is at the ſix- 
teenth verſe varied, if any man ſuffer as a Chriſtian, 
do that to name the name of Chriſt is to call our 
ſelves Chriſtians. 

Let every one that nameth the name of Chriſt depart 
from iniquity, The word de is often taken ſtrictly, 
for injuſtice or unrighteouſneſs, but ſometimes uſed 
more largely for fin and wickednels in the general. 
And fo it ſeems to be uſed here in the Text, becauſe 
there is no reaſon from the context to reſtrain it to 
any particular kind of ſin or vice, and becauſe Chriſ- 
tanity lays an equal obligation upon men to abſtain 
from all ſin. Let every one that nameth the name of 
Chriſt depart from iniquity, that is, every Chriſtian o- 
bligeth himſelf by his profeſſion to renounce all fin 
and to live a holy life. In ſpeaking to this argument 


| ſhall do theſe two things. 
K 4 I. Shew 
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VII. anity lays upon men to live holy lives. 
Il. Endeavour to perſwade thoſe who call then, 


| © Of the Obligation of Chriſtians 
I. Shew what obligation the profeſſion of Chrif, 


ſelves Chriſtians to anſwer this obligation. 
I. What obligation the profeſſion of Chriſtianiy 


lays upon men to live holy lives. He that cal 


himſelf a Chriſtian profeſſeth to entertain the 
Doctrine of Chriſt, to live in the imitation of hi 
holy example, and to have ſolemnly engaged himſcl 
to all this, I ſhall ſpeak briefly to theſe, and tha 
come to that which I principally intend, to perſwade 
men to live accordingly. 

1. He that profeſſeth himſelf a Chriſtian profel 


ſeth to entertain the Doctrine of Chriſt, to believe 


the whole Goſpel, to aſſent to all the articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith, to all the precepts and-promifes and 
threatnings of the Goſpel. Now the great deſign, 
the proper intention of this doctrine is, to take met 
off from fin, and to direct and encourage them to: 
holy life. It teacheth us what we are to believe cot 
cerning God and Chriſt, not with any deſign to es. 
tertain our minds with the bare ſpeculation of thole 


truths, but to better our Lives. For every article of 


our faith is a proper argument againſt ſin, and a 
powerful motive to obedience. The whole hiſtory 
of Chriſt's appearance in the world, all the diſcourſe 
and actions of his life, and the ſufferingsof his deati 
do all tend to this; the ultimate iſſue of all is the 4% 
trying of fin, ſo St. Fohn tells us, for this purpoſe wal 
#be Son of God manifeſted that he might deſtroy the wort 
of the devil, 1 John 3.8. But this is moſt expreſly and 
fully declared tous, Tit.2.11,12,13,14. The Grat 
of God that bringeth ſalvation hath appeared n al 
men, teaching us that denying ungodlineſs and worldy 
luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly and godly in this 
preſent world : Looking for that bleſſed Hope, and 1h 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Savior 
Jeſus Chrift ; who gave hiniſelf for us that be mig 


10 a Holy Life. 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himſelf à 8 
peculiar people, Zealous of good Works. 


The precepts of the Goſpel do ſtrictly command 


holineſs, and that univerſal ; the purity of our Souls, 
and the chaſtity of our bodies; to cleanſe our ſelves 
from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, 2 Cor. 7. 1. to 
abſtain from all kind of evil, 1 Theſ. 5. 22. to bs 
boy in all manner of converſation, 1 Pet. 1. 15. 
They require us to endeavour after the higheſt de- 
grees of holineſs that are attainable by us in this im- 
perfect ſtate, to be holy as he that hath called us is 
boy; to be perfect as our father which is in heaven is 
perfeft, Mat. 5. 48. 

And all thepromiſes of the Goſpel are ſo many en- 
couragements to obedience and a holy life; having 
therefore theſe promiſes, let us cleanſe ourſelves from all 
filtbineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and perfect holineſs in the 
fear of God, 2 Cor. 7. 1. We are told by St. Peter 
that theſe exceeding great and precious promiſes are 
given to us that by theſe we might be partakers of a Di- 
vine nature, having eſcaped the pollution that is in the 
world through luſt; and that we might give all dili- 
gence to add to our faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
aud to knowledge temperance and patience and brotherly 
tndneſs and charity, 2 Pet. 1. 4. 

And the zhreatnings of the Goſpel are ſo many 
powerful arguments againſt fin. | 

Therefore the Apoſtle calls the Goſpel the power 
of God unto ſalvation, becauſe therein the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and 
wrighteouſneſs of men, Rom. 1. 16, 18. So that if 
ve call our ſelves Chriſtians we profeſs to embrace 
the holy doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion, which 
b perfectly oppoſite to all impiety and wickedneſs of 
life. We profeſs to be governed by thoſe laws which 
G ſtrictly enjoin holineſs and virtue. We profeſs 
to be perſuaded that all the promiſes and threatnings 
of the Goſpel are true, which offer ſuch great and 
glorious rewards to obedience, and threaten tranſ- 

© greſlion 
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SE RM. greſſion and diſobedience with ſuch dreadful puniſ. 
VII. ments. And if fo, we are obliged both by our res. 
L fon and our intereſt to live accordingly. | 


2. He that profeſſerh himſelf a Chriſtian profel 
ſeth to live in the imitation of Chriſt's example, and 
to follow his ſteps, who did no fin, neither was puil 
found in his mouth, The Son of God came into the 
World not only by his Doctrine to inſtruct us in the 
way to happineſs, and by his death to make expiation 
of Sin, but by his life to be an example to us of he. 
linefs and virtue. Therefore in Scripture we find fe. 
veral Titles given him which import his exemplar. 
neſs, as of a Prince and a Captain, a Maſter and a 
Guide. Now if he be our pattern we ſhould endes. 
vour to be like him, to have the ſame mind that was 
in Chriſt Feſus; to walk in love as he alſo hath loved 
us and given himſelf for us. We ſhould aſpire after 


the higheſt degree of holineſs, make it our conſtant 


and fincere endeavour to pleaſe God and do his will 
and 20 fulfil all righteouſneſs as he did. Does any man 
profeſs himſelf a Chriſtian, and yet abandons himſelf 
to intemperance and filthy luſts? is this like our Sa- 
viour ? Are we cruel and unmerciful ? is this like 


the High-Prieſt of our Profeſſion ? Are we proud 


and paſſionate, malicious and revengeful ? is this to 


be like-minded with Chriſt, who was meek and low- 
ly in Spirit, who prayed for his enemies and offered 
up his blood to God on the behalf of them that ſhed 
it? If we call ourſelves Chriſtians we profeſs to have 
the life of Chriſt continually before us, and to be al 


ways correcting and reforming our lives by that 


pattern. 

3. He that calls himſelf a Chriſtian hath ſolemnly 
engaged himſelf to renounce all fin and to live a ho- 
ly life. By Baptiſm we have ſolemnly taken upon 
us the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and engaged our. 
ſelves to renounce the Devil and all his works, and 


obediently to keep God's Commandments. Ancr 


ently thoſe who were baptized put off their n 
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which ſignified the putting off the body of ſin; and were SE R. 
immers d and buried in the water, to repreſent their VII. 


death to ſin; and then did riſe up again out of the 
water, to ſignify their entrance upon a new life. 


And to theſe cuſtoms the Apoſtle alludes when he ſays, 
E How ſball ce that are deed to fin live any longer there- 
e; Know ye not, that ſo many of us as were baptized 
e Wi into Jeſus Chriſt wwere baptized into his death ? There- 


fore we are buried with him by baptiſm into death, that 
like as Chriſt ævas raiſed up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in newneſs of 
life : For if ve have been planted together in the like- 
eſs of his death, wwe ſhall be alſo in the likeneſs of his re- 
ſurreftion : knowing this, that our old man is crucify'd 
with him, that the body of fin might be deſtroyed, that 
benceforth we ſhould not ſerve fin, Rom. 6. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
b. So that by Baptiſm we profeſs to be enter'd into 
a new ſtate, and to be endued with a new nature; 70 
have put off the old man with his deeds ; to have quit- 
ted our former converſation, which is corrupt according 
{o the deceitful luſts, and to be renewed in the ſpirit of 
our minds, and to have put on the new man which af- 
er God is created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. 
And therefore Baptiſm is called the putting on of 
Chrit, As many of you as have been baptized into 
Chrift, have put on Chriſt; Gal. 3. 27. Now if 
ve profeſs to have put on Chriſt we muſt quit and 
renounce our luſts, becauſe theſe are inconſiſtent, as 
appears by the oppoſition which the Apoſtle makes 
between them; Put ye on the Lord Feſus Chriſt, and 
7 not proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof, 

om. 13. 14. 

And as we did ſolemnly covenant with God to 
this purpoſe in Baptiſm, ſo we do ſolemnly renew 
this obligation ſo often as we receive the bleſſed Sa- 
crament of Chriſt's Body and Blood. Therefore the 
cup in the Sacrament is called the new Covenant in his 
Blced, that is, this repreſents the ſhedding of Chriſt's 
blood, by which rite the Covenant between God and 

| man 
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SERM. man is ratified, And as by this God doth confirn 
VII. his promiſes to us, ſo we do oblige ourſelves to 
WYV faithful and obedient to him, and if we fn wilfu 


after we have received the knowledge of the truth, thy 
is, after we are become Chriſtians, we account th 
blood of the Covenant a common thing, that is, we make 
nothing of the ſolemneſt 7:7e that ever was uſed in 
the world for confirmation of any covenant, the ſhed. 
ding of the blood of the Son of God, and that thi 
was always underſtood to be the meaning of this ho. 
ly Sacrament, to renew our Covenant with God, and 

lemnly to confirm our reſolutions of a holy life, i 
very plain from that account which Pliny gives us d 
the worſhip of the Chriſtians in a Letter to 779 
the Emperor; in which he tells him, that they 40 
fembled early in the morning before day, to fing a Hm 
to Chrift as God; and then (faith he) they do jams 
mento ſe obſtringere, bind themſelves by a ſacrament 
oath not to rob or ſteal or commit adultery, not to break 
their word or falſify their truſt, and after they have 
eaten together they depart home. (Plin. Epiſt. L. 10. 
Epiſt. 97.) Which is plainly an account of the Chri- 
tians celebrating of the holy Sacrament, which it 
ſeems was then look*d upon as an ea whereby Chil 
tians did folemnly covenant and engage themſelves a 
gainft all wickedneſs and vice. 

Thus you ſee what obligation the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity lays upon us to holineſs of life. From 
all which it is evident that the Goſpel requires ſome. 
thing on our part. For the Covenant between God 
and us is a mutual engagement, and as there art 
bl:ffings promiſed on his part ſo there are condition 
to be performed on ours. And if we live wicked 
and unholy lives, if we neglect our duty towards Gol 
we have no title at all to the bleſſings of th 
Covenant. The contrary doctrine to this hath been 
greedily entertained to the vaſt prejudice of Chriſt 
anity, as if in this new Covenant of the Goſpel 


to0 
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wok all upon himſelf, and required nothing or as SE rm. 
good as nothing of us, that it would be a diſparage- VII. 
ment to the freedom of God's Grace to think he ex 


petts any thing from us. That the Goſpel is all pro- 
miſes, and our part is only to believe and embrace 
them, that is, to be confident that God will perform 
them if we can but think ſo, though we do nothin 

elſe; which is an eaſy condition to fools but the 
hardeſt in the world to a wiſe man, who if his falva- 
tion depended upon it, could never perſuade himſelf 
to believe that the holy God without any reſpect at 
all to his repentance and amendment, would beſtow 
upon him forgiveneſs of fins and eternal life, only be- 
cauſe he was confident that God would do fo. As if 
any man could think that it were a thing fo highly 
acceptable to God, that men ſhould believe of him 
that he loves to diſpenſe his Grace and Mercy upon 
the moſt unfit and unreaſonable terms. A Cove- 
nant does neceſſarily imply a mutual obligation, and 
the Scripture plainly tells us, what are the terms 
and conditions of this covenant both on God's part 
and ours, namely, that he will be our God and we 
ſhall be bis People. But he hath no where faid that 
though we be not His People yet he will be our God. 
The /eal of this Covenant hath two 7n/criptions up- 
on it; one on God's part, that he will know them 
that are his; and another on our part, that we ſhall 
depart from iniquity, But if we will not ſubmit to 
this condition God will not know us, but will bid 
us depart from him. So our Saviour tells us, I will 
ſay unto them depart from me ye workers of iniquity, 
I know you not, Mat. 7. 23. If we deal falſly in 
covenant with God and break looſe from all our 
engagements to him, we releaſe God from all the 
promiſes that he hath made to us. If we neglect 
to perform thoſe conditions upon which he hath 
ſuſpended the performance of his promiſes, we diſ- 
charge the obligation on God's part, and he remains 
faithful tho“ he deny us that happineſs which he pre: 

miſe 
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SRM. miſed under thoſe conditions which we have ne. 


glected. 


II. I come nov to the ſecond thing propounded, 


and that is to perſuade thoſe who profeſs Chriſtianity 
to anſwer thoſe obligations to a holy life which their 
Religion lays upon them. We all call our ſelye 
Chriſtians, and would be very much offended at any 
man that ſhould deny us this title. But let us nor 
cheat our ſelves. with an empty and inſignificant 
name; but if we will call our ſelves Chriſtians let u 
fill up this great title, and make good our profeſſion 
by a ſuitable life and practice, And to perſuade us 
hereto, I will urge theſe three conſiderations. 

1. The indecency of the contrary. 

2. The great ſcandal of it to our bleſſed Saviour 
and his holy Religion : And, 

3. The infinite danger of it to our own ſouls, 

1. Conſider how unbecoming it is for a man to live 
unſuitably to his profeſſion. If we call our ſelve 
Chriſtians we profeſs to entertain the doctrine of the 
Goſpel, to be taught and inſtructed by the beſt mi. 
ſter, to be the diſciples of the higheſt and moſt per- 
fect inſtitution that ever was in the world, to have 
embraced a Religion which contains the moſt exact 
rules for the conduct and government of our lives 
An. lays down the plaineſt precepts, ſets before us 
the beſt patterns and examples of a holy life, and ot- 
fers us the greateſt aſſiſtances and encouragements t0 
this purpoſe. We profeſs to be furniſhed with the 
beſt arguments to excite us to holineſs and virtue, t0 
be awed with the greateſt fears and animated with 
the-beſt hopes of any men 1n the world. . 

Now whoever makes ſuch a profeſſion as this obli 
geth himſelf to live anſwerably, to do nothing that 
ſhall groſly contradict it. Nothing is more abſurd 
than for a man to act contrary to his profeſſion, t 
pretend to great matters and perform nothing of what 
he pretends to. Wiſe men will not be caught with 
pretences nor be impoſed upon with an ee | wo 

F elllon, 
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feſſion, but they will enquire into our lives and acti- SRM. 
ons, and by theſe they will make a judgment of us. VII. 
They cannot ſee into our hearts nor pry into our un- WW 
derſtandings to diſcover what it is that we inwardly 

believe, they cannot diſcern thoſe ſecret and ſuper- 

natural principles that we pretend to be acted by: 

But this they can do, they can examine our actions 

and behold our good or bad works, and try whether 

our lives be indeed anſwerable to our profeſſion, and 

do really excel the lives of other men who do not 

pretend to ſuch great things. There are a great 

many ſagacious perſons who will eaſily find us out, | 
will look under our mask, and ſee thro? all our fine | 
pretenſions, and will quickly diſcern the abſurdity of | 
telling the world that we believe one thing when we 
do the contrary. 

If we profeſs to believe the Chriſtian Religion, we 
expoſe our ſelves to the ſcorn and contempt of every 
diſcerning man if we do not live up to it. With 
what face can any man continue in the practice of a- 
ny known fin that profeſſeth to believe the holy doct- 
me of the goſpel which forbids all ſin under the 
higheſt and ſevereſt penalties ? If we did but believe 
the hiſtory of the Goſpel as we do any ordinary cre- 
dible ſtory, and did we but regard the laws of Chri- 
ſtianity as we do the laws of the land; were we bur 
perſuaded, that fraud and oppreſſion, lying and per- 
jury, intemperance and uncleanneſs, erate 
and pride, malice and revenge, the neglect of God 
and Religion will bring men to hell as certainly as 
treaſon and felony will bring a man under the ſen- 
tence of the Law: Had we but the ſame awe and 
regard for the threatnings and promiſes of the Goſ- 
pe! that we have for the frowns and ſmiles of thoſe 
who are in power and authority, even this would be 
effectual to keep us from fin. And if the Goſpel 


have not this effect upon us it is an argument that we 
do not believe it. 


"Tis 
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'Tis to no purpoſe to go about to perſuade mey 


VII. that we do heartily entertain the doctrine of Chriſt, 
LYN that dodtrine which hath all the characters of piety 


and juſtice, of holineſs and virtue upon it; which 
obligeth men to * things are true, whatſye. 
ver things are honeſt, whatſoever things are chaſte, 
whatſoever things are lovely, and of good report, if we 
have no regard to theſe things in our lives. He that 
would know what a inn af xr let him attend 
rather to what he does than to what he talks, He 
that leads a wicked life makes a more credible and 
effectual profeſſion of infidelity than he who in word 
only denies the Goſpel. It is the hardeſt thing in 
the world to imagine that t man believes Chriſti. 
anity who by ungodlineſs and worldly luſts does de- 
ny and renounce it. If we profeſs our ſelves Chri- 
ſtians, it may juſtly be expected from us that ve 
ſhould evidence this by our actions, that we ſhould 
hve at another rate than the Heathens did; that we 
who worſhip a holy and juſt God ſhould not allow 
our ſelves the liberty to ſin as thoſe did who worſhip 
ped ſuch Gods as were examples of ſin and patrons 
of their vices. Thou who profeſſeſt thy ſelf a Chri- 
ſtian may*ſt not walk in the luſts of the fleſh and of 
uncleanneſs as thoſe did who worſhipped a luſtful 
Jupiter and a wanton Venus. Thou may'ſt not be 
intemperate as thoſe were who worſhipped a drunken 
Bacchus. Thou mayeſt not be cruel and ugmerciful 
as thoſe were who worſhipped a fierce Saturn + Nor 
mayeſt thou ſteal as thoſe did who worſhipped a 
thieviſh Mercury. Thou muſt remember that thou 
art a Chriſtian, and when thou art e to debaſe 
thy ſelf to any vile luſt conſider what title thou beat: 
eſt, by what name thou art called, whoſe diſciple 
thou art; and then ſay to thy ſelf, Shall I allow my 
elf in any impiety or wickedneſs of life who pretend 
to be inſtructed by that grace of God which teaches 
men to deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts? Shall | 


cheriſh any ſinful paſſion, who pretend to have mor 
ti 
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tied all theſe and to have put off the old man with S 
his deeds © 


It is not being gilded over with the external pro- 


ſeſſion of Chriſtianity that will avail us, our Reli- 
gion muſt be a vital principle inwardly to change 
and transform us. What the Apoſtle ſays concerning 
Circumciſion, Rom. 2.25. we may apply to them 
that are baptized and make an outward profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity 3 Baptiſm verily profiteth if we obey 
the Goſpel, but if we walk contrary to the precepts 
of it our Baptiſm 1s no Baptiſm, and our Chriſtia- 
anity is Heatheniſm. Tf by our lives and actions we 
do contradict that Religion which we profeſs, we do 
by this very thing prove ourſelves to be counterfeits 
and hypocrites; and that we have only taken up 
our Religion for a faſhion, and received it accord- 


ing to cuſtom z we were born in a country where 


it is reverenc'd, and therefore we are of it. And 
the reaſon why we are Chriſtians rather than Jews, 
or Turks, or Heathens, is becauſe Chriſtian Religi- 
on had the fortune to come firſt in our way and to 
beſpeak us at our Entrance into the world. 

Are we not aſhamed. to take up a profeſſion upon 
ſuch light grounds, and to wear about us ſuch an emp- 
ty title? It ſhould make our blood to riſe in our faces 
to conſider what a diſtance there is between our Re- 
ligion and our lives. I remember Tully upbraids the 
Philoſophers very ſmartly for living unſuitably to 
their Doctrines. A Philoſopher (faith he) is unpar- 
donable if he miſcarry in his life, quod in officio cujus 
nagiſter eſſe vult, labitur; artemque vitæ profeſſus, do- 
unquit in vita; becauſe he is faully in that wherein he 
pretends to be a maſter, and whilſt he profeſſeth an art 
of living better than other men he miſcarries in this life. 

th how much greater reaſon may we challenge 
Chriſtians for the miſcarriages of their lives, which 
are ſo directly contrary to their profeſſion ? It may 
Jſtly be expected that fo perfect an Inſtitution as the 
Goſpel is, which the Son of God came from Heaven 

Tor. 1: * on 
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Sr RM. on purpoſe to propagate in the world, ſhould make 
VII. men more ſtrictly holy and virtuous, and ſet the pro. 
WY feſiors of it at agreater diſtance from all impurity and 

vice than ever any Inſtitution in the world did. If 

a man profeſs any other Art or Calling it is expected that 

he ſhould be ſxill'd in it, and excel thoſe who do not 

retend to it. Tis the greateſt diſparagement to a 

Phyſician that can be, to ſay of him, that he is in 

other reſpects an excellent man only he hath no great Ml 

ſkill in diſeaſes, and the methods of cure, becauſe MF ; 

this is his Profeſſion : He might be pardon'd for ! 

ther defects, but the proper {kill of his Art may juſt. MW e 

ly be expected from him. So for a Chriſtian; to ſay Ml « 

of him, the worſt thing in him is his /fe ; he is ve. 2 

ry orthodox in his opinions, but he is an ill- naturd Ne 

man, one of very violent paſſions, he will be vey MW » 

frequently drunk, he makes no conſcience of hi 

dealings, he is very uncharitable to all that differ 

from him: This man is faulty in his profeſſion, he i 

defective in that which ſhould be his excellency; he 

may have orthodox opinions in Religion, but when 

all is done there 1s no ſuch error and hereſy, nothing 

ſo fundamentally oppoſite to Religion as a wicked life 

A Chriſtian does not pretend to have a better wit or 

a more piercing underſtanding than a Turk or Hes 

then, but he profeſſeth to live better than they, to 

be more chaſte and more temperate, more juſt and 

more charitable, more meek and gentle, more lor 

ing and peaceable than other men: If he fail in this 

where is the Art the man boaſts of? to what purpol 

is all this noiſe and ſtir about the Goſpel and the hv 

ly Doctrine of Chriſt ? If any man profeſs himſelf: 

Chriſtian and do not live better than others, he-1s 3 

meer pretender and Mountebank in Religion, he 11 

bungler in his own Art, and unſkill'd in his prope! 


profeſſion, This is the firſt, the Indecency of wt wa 
thing. 1 tha 


2. Conſider how great a Scandal this muſt need 
be to our bleſſed Saviour and his holy Religion. 2 
. 5 Chriſta 
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Chriſtian Religion hath undergone many a hard cen-SE RM. 


ſure for the miſcarriages of the profeſſors of it. The 


impieties and vices of thoſe who call themſelves Chri-. 


tians have cauſed many ſharp reflections upon Chriſ- 
tianity, and made the Son of God and the bleſſed 
Saviour of the world to wear the odious names of De- 
ceiver and Impoſtor. If a man did deſign to do the 
greateſt ſpight to Religion he could not give it a 
deeper wound, he could not take a more effectual 
courſe to diſparage it than by a lewd and debauch'd 
life. For this will ſtill be an objection in the minds 
of thoſe who are ſtrangers and enemies to our Reli- 
gion. If the Goſpel were ſo excellent an inſtitution 
25 it is reported to be, ſurely we ſhould ſee better 
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effects of it in the lives of thoſe whoprofeſs it. When 
ve would perſuade a Heathen to our Religion, and 
is WF tell him how holy a God we ſerve, what excellent 
er patterns we imitate, what ſpiritual and divine pre- 
Wl cepts of holineſs and virtue our Religion does contain 
he may not he reply, would you have me to believe 
en you, when I ſee you do not believe yourſelves ? If 
no WF ou believed your Religion you would live accord- 


2 


ing to it. For if the Goſpel were every word of it 
falſe, if there were neither a Heaven to be hoped for, 
nor a Hell to be feared after this life, how could many 
10 Chriſtians live worſe than they do? 
and As we would not proclaim to the world that the 
0 Goſpel is an unholy and vicious Inſtitution, let us 
hi, take heed that we bring no ſcandal upon it by our 
pole Wi lives, leſt the enemies of our Religion ſay as Salvian 
ho tells us they did in his time, Si Chriſtus Sancta docu- 
V Cbriſtiani ſancte vixiſſent, ſurely if Chriſt had 
is 2 fag bt ſo holy a Doctrine Chriſtians would have lived 
ibi oller lives. Tully tells us that one of the ſhrewdeſt 
opel arguments that ever was brought againſt Philoſophy 
ue vas this, quoſdam perfectos Philoſophos turpiter vivere, 
that ſome great Philoſophers led very filthy lives. Celſus and 
el Porphyry, Hierocles and Fulian, among all their wit- 
Tr y invectives againſt Chriſtian Religion have nothing 


L 2 againſt 
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againſt it that reflects ſo much upon it as do the 
wicked lives of ſo many Chriſtians. The greateſt 


WY enmity to Religion is to profeſs it and to live unan. 


ſwerably to it. 

This conſideration ought greatly to affect us, ] 
am ſure the Apoſtle ſpeaks of it with great paſſion 
and vehemency, for many waik of whom I have toll 
you often, and now tell you even weeping, that they ar: 
enemies of the croſs of Chriſt, whoſe end is deſtruttion, 
whoſe Godis their belly, whoſe glory is in their ſhame, why 
mind eerthly things, Phil. 3 18. A Few or a Jun 
is not ſo great an enemy to Chriſtianity as a lewd 
and vicious Chriſtian. Therefore let me beſeech 
Chriſuans as they tender the honour of their Saviour 
and the credit of their Religion, that they would 
conform their lives to the holy precepts of Chriſt: 
anity. And if there be any who are reſolved to con. 
tinue in a vicious courſe to the injury and diſparage. 
ment of Chriſtianity, I could almoſt intreat of them 
that they would quit their profeſſion and renounce 
their Baptiſm, that they would lay aſide their title 


of Chriſtians and initiate themſelves in Heathenih 


rites and ſuperſtitions, or be circumciſed for Zewsor 
Turks : For it werereally better, upon ſome accounts, 
that ſuch men ſhould abandon their profeſſion, than 
keep on a vizard which ſerves to no other purpoſe 
but to fcare others from Religion. 
3. And laſtly, Let us conſider the danger wee: 
le ourſclves to by not living anſwerably to our Re 
ligion. And this, I hope, may prevail upon ſuch 
as are not moved by the former conſiderations. Hy- 
pocrites are inſtanced in Scripture, as a fort of fi 
ners that 1hall have the ſharpeſt torments and the 
fierceſt damnation. When our Saviour would { 
forth the great ſeverity of the Lord towards the & 
vil ſervant he expreſſeth it thus, he ſhall cut him aſut- 
der aud appoint him his portion with Hypocrites, Matt, 
24. 51. So that the puniſhment of Hypocrite 
ſcems to be made in the meaſure and ſtandard of * 
highe 
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higheſt puniſhment. Thou profeſſeſt to believe in SERM., 
Chriſt and to hope in him for ſalvation, but in the VII. 
mean-· time thou liveſt a wicked and unholy life, thou 


doſt not believe but preſume on him, and wilt find 
at the great day that this thy confidence will be thy 
confuſion, and he whom thou hopeſt will be thy Ad- 
vocate and Saviour will prove thy Accuſer and th 
Judge. What our Saviour ſays to the Ferws, There 
i one that accuſeth you even Moſes in whom ye truſt, 
John g. 45. may very well be applied to falſe Chriſ- 
tians, there is one that accuſetih you and will condemn 
you, even Feſus in whom ye truſs. 

The profeſſion of Chriſtianity and mens having the 
name of Chriſt named upon them will be ſo far from 
ſecuring them from Hell, that it will Puk them the 
deeper into it. Many are apt to pity the poor Hea- 
thens who never heard of the name of Chriſt, and 
fadly to condole their caſe, but as our Saviour ſaid 
upon another occaſion, Weep not for them, weep for 
yourſelves, There is no ſuch miſerable perſon in the 
world as a degenerate Chriſtian, becauſe he falls into 
the greateſt miſery from the greateſt advantages and 
opportunities of being happy. Doſt thou lament the 
condition of Socrates, and Cato, and Ariftides, and 
doubt what ſhall become of them at the day of Judg- 
ment? and canſt thou who art an impious and pro- 
phane Chriſtian, think that thou ſhalt eſcape the 
damnation of Hell ? | 

Doſt thou believe that the moral Heathen ſhall be 
caſt out ? and canſt thou who haſt led a wicked life 
under the profeſſion of Chriſtianity have the impu- 
dence to hope that thon ſhalt ſit down with Abraham, 
Iſaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of God? No: 
tioſe ſins which are committed by Chriſtians under 
the enjoyment of the Goſpel are of deeper dye and 
cloathed with blacker agoravations than the ſins of 
Heathens are capable of. A Pagan may live with- 
out God in the World, and be unjuſt towards men, 
ata cheaper rate and upon caller terms than thou 

1 3 who 
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SERM. who art a Chriſtian. Better had it been thou hadf 
VII. never known one ſyllable of the Goſpel, never heard 
C of the name of Chriſt, than that having taken it up- 
on thee thou ſhouldeſt not depart from iniquity. Happy 
had it been for thee, that thou hadſt been born a Few, 
or a Turk, or a poor Indian, rather than that being bred 
among Chriſtians, and profeſſing thy ſelf of that 
number, thou ſhoulſt lead a vicious and unholy life, 
I have inſiſted the longer upon theſe arguments, 
that I might, if poſſible, awaken men to a ſerious 
conſideration of their lives, and perſuade them toa 
real reformation of them; that I may oblige all 
thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians to live up to the 
eſſential and fundamental Laws of our Religion; 
ro love God, and to love our Neighbour z to do to 
every man as we would have him do to us; to mor- 
tify our luſts, and ſubdue our Paſſions, and ſincerely 
endeavour to grow in every grace and virtue, and 
to abound in all the fruits of righteouſneſs which are 

by Jeſus Chriſt to the praiſe and glory of God, 
This indeed would become our profeſſion and be 
honourable to our Religion, *and would remove one 
of the greateſt obſtacles to the progreſs of the Goſpel, 
For how can we expect that the Doctrine of God our 
Saviour ſhould gain any conſiderable ground in the 
world, ſo long as by the unworthy lives of ſo many 
Chriſtians *tis repreſented to the world at ſo great 
diſadvantage ? If ever we would have Chriſtian Re. 
ligion effectually recommended, it muſt be by the 
holy and unblameable lives of thoſe who make pro- 
feſſion of it. Then indeed it would look with 6 
amiable a countenance as to invite many to it, and 
carry ſo much majeſty and authority in it as to com- 
mand reverence from its greateſt enemies, and make 
men to acknowledge that God is in us of a truth, 

and to glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 
The good God graut that as we have taten upon 1 
. the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ſo we may be catt- 
ful ſo to live that we may adorn the m—_ ! 


ro 4 Holy Life, 


Cod our Saviour in all things; that tbe grace 
of God which bringeth ſalvation may teach us to 
deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and to live ſo- 
berly, righteouſly and godly in this preſent 
world , looking for that bleſſed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Sa- 
viour Feſus Chriſt : To whom with the Father 
and the Holy Ghoſt, &c. 
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Of the Happineſs of a Heavenly Con- 
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For our Converſation is in Heaven. 


Fe the underſtanding of which words we S ERM. 


with great vehemency and paſſion ſpeaks of 
ſome among the Philippians, who indeed profeſſed 
Chriſtianity, but yet would do any thing to decline 
ſuffering for that profeſſion there are many that walk, 
of whom 1 have told you often, and now tell you even 
weeping, that they are enemies to the Croſs of Chriſt , 
they cannot endure to ſuffer with him and for him, 
they are fo ſenſual and wedded to this world that they 
will do any thing to avoid perſecution ; ſo he deſ- 
cribes them in the next verſe, whoſe end is deſtruction, 
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- WH ®%% God is their belly, whoſe glory is in their ſhame, 
' WY #0 mind earthly things. Now in oppoſition to theſe 
. L 4 ſenſual 


need to look back no further than the 18%. VIII. 
verſe of this Chapter, where the Apoſtle www 
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Of the Happineſs of 


ſenſual and earthly-minded men the Apoſtle gives u 
the character of the true Chriſtians, they are ſuch 
as mind Heaven and another World, and prefer the 
hopes of that to all the intereſts of this life. Oy 
converſation 1s in Heaven. | 

For the right underſtanding of which phraſe he 
pleaſed to obſerve that it is an alluſion to a City or 
Corporation, and to the privileges and manners of 
thoſe who are free of it. And Heaven is ſeveri] 
times in Scripture repreſented to us under this notion 
of a City. It is ſaid of Abraham that he looked fir 
a City which hath foundations, whoſe builder and maker 
is God, Heb. 11. 10. It is called likewiſe he Ci) 
of the living God, the heavenly Jeruſalem, Heb. 12. 
22, And the ſame Apoſtle ſpeaking of the uncer. 
tain condition of Chriſtians in this world fays of 
them, that here they have no continuing City, but lot 
for one that is to come, Heb. 14. 14. 

Now to this City the Apoſtle alludes here in the 
Text, when he ſays our Converſation is in Heavi, 
For the word Tatrees, which is rendred converſation, 
may either ſignify the privilege of Citizens, or their 
converſation and manners, or may take in both thele 

In the t ſenſe of the privilege of Citizens, we 
find rng a word of near affinity with this ſome: 
times us'd; with a great ſum (ſays the Captain to 
Paul) obtain'd I rip neuteav rare, this freedom, Act 
22. 28, According to this ſenſe, h mo moiraps 
may very well be rendred, as Tertullian often does 
this Text, municipatus noſter, our Citizenſhip is i 
Heaven; an alluſion perhaps (as the learned Dr. 
Hammond obſerves) to thoſe who though they were 
not born at Rome, and it may be lived at a great 
diſtance from it, had yet jus civitatis Roman, the 
privilege of Roman Citizens. In like manner the 
Apoſtle here deſcribes the condition of Chriſtians. 
*Tis true, we are born here in this world and live in 


it, but we belong to another Corporation; we ar 
_ denizens 
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genizens of another Country and free of that City 8 


which is above. 


In the other ſenſe of the converſation of Citizens  WN 


we find the verb mararcde uſed towards the begin- 
ning of this Epiſtle, Let your converſation be as it be- 
remeth the Goſpel of Chriſt, Phil. 1. 27. And why 
may not the word rairepz in the Text, without any 
inconvenience, include both theſe? as if the A 
ſtle had faid, there are ſome that mind earthly things, 
and are ſo addicted to them that rather than part 
wich them they will forſake their Religion; but as 
for us, we conſider that we are Citizens of Heaven, 
and accordingly we converſe and demean our ſelves 
in this world as thoſe that are free of another City 
and do belong to 1t. 

So that to have our converſation in heaven does im- 
ply theſe two things. — 

Firſt, The ſerious thoughts and conſiderations of 
Heaven, 

Secondly, The effect which thoſe thoughts ought 
to have upon our lives. 

Theſe two things take up the meaning of my 
Text, and ſhall be the ſubject of the following diſ- 
courſe, 

I. The ſerious thoughts and conſiderations of Hea- 
ven, that is, of the happy and glorious ſtate of 
good men in another life. And concerning this, 
there are two things principally which offer them- 
ſelves to our conſideration, Firſt, The happineſs of 
this ſtate. Secondly, The way and means whereby 
we may come to partake of this happinels. 

Firſt, We will conſider the happineſs of this ſtate. 
But what, and how great this happineſs is, I am 
not able to repreſent to you. Thele things are yet in 
a great meaſure within the veil, and it does not now 
fully appear what we ſhall be, TheScriptures have re- 
vealed ſo much in general concerning the reality and 
unſpeakable felicities of this ſtate as may ſatisfy us 
for the preſent, and ſerve to inflame our deſires af- 

| | ter 


. ter it, and to quicken our endeavours for the ch 


Eccleſ. 1. 17, 18. 


Of the Happineſs of 


taining of it; as namely, that it is incomparably be. 
yond any happineſs of this world; that it is ven 
great; and that it is eternal; in a word, that it 
far above any thing that we can now conceive q 
imagine. 

1. It is incomparably beyond any happineſs in thi 
world. It is free from all thoſe ſharp and bittet 
ingredients which do abate and allay the felicitie 
of this life. All the enjoyments of this world ar: 
mix*d, and uncertain, and unſatisfying; nay ſo fir 
are they from giving us ſatisfaction, that the ven 
ſweeteſt of them are ſatiating and cloying. 

None of the comforts of this life are pure and un 
mixt. There is ſomething of vanity mingled with 
all our earthly enjoyments, and hat cauſeth ve. 
ation of ſpirit, There 1s no ſenſual pleaſure but; 
either purchaſed by ſome pain, or attended with 
it, or ends in it. A great eſtate is neither to be got 
without care, nor kept without fear, nor loſt with: 
out trouble. Dignity and greatneſs 1s troubleſome 
almoſt to all mankind, it is commonly unealy to 
them that have it, and it is uſually hated and envy'd 
by thoſe that have it not. Knowledge, that 1s one 
of the beſt and ſweeteſt pleaſures of human life; 
and yet if we may believe the experience of one, 
who had as great a ſhare of it as any of the Sons af 
men ever had, he will tell us, that his alſo is vext 
tion of ſpirit ; for in much wiſdom there is much grit), 
and he that increaſeth knowledge, increaſeth ſorrou, 


Thus it is with all the things of this world, tit 
beſt of them have a mixture of good and evil, of 
joy and ſorrow in them: but the happineſs of tit 
next life is free from allay and mixture. In the de 
ſcription of the new Feruſalem, it is ſaid, that thi! 
ſhall be no more curſe, and there ſhall be no night thert, 
Rev. 22. 3, 5. nothing to imbitter our bleſſings, ® 
obſcure our Glory, Heaven 1s the proper Regt 
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mix'd, ſo they are uncertain, So wavering and in- 
conſtant are they that we can have no ſecurity of 
them: when we think our ſelves to have the faſteſt 
hold of them they flip out of our hands we know 
not how. For this reaſon Solomon very elegantly 
calls them things that are not : Why wilt thou ſet 
thine eyes upon that which is not ? for riches certainly 
make to themſelves wings and fly like an Eagle towards 
heaven. So fugitive are they, that after all our en- 
deavours to ſecure them they may break looſe from 
us, and in an inſtant vaniſh out of our ſight. Ricbes 
make to themſelves wings, and fly like an Eagle, inti- 
mating to us that Riches are often acceſſary to their 
own ruin, Many times the greatneſs of a man's 
eſtate, and nothing elſe, hath been the cauſe of the 
los of it, and of taking away the life of the owner 
thereof. The fairneſs of ſome men's fortune hath 
been a temptation to thoſe who have been more 
powerful to raviſb it from them, thus riches make 
to themſelves wings. So that he that enjoys the 
greateſt happineſs of this World does ſtill want one 
happineſs more, to ſecure to him for the future what 
te poſſeſſes for the preſent. But the happineſs of heaven 
saſteady and conſtant light, fix*d and unchangeable 
3 the fountain from whence it ſprings, the father 
of lights with whom is no variableneſs nor ſhadow of 
lurning. 

And if the enjoyments of this life were certain, 
yet they are unſatisfying. This is the vanity of va- 
Mes, that every thing in this world can trouble us, 
but nothing can give us ſatisfaction. I know not 
tow it is, but either we, or the things of this world, 
or both, are ſo phantaſtical that we can neither be 
well with theſe things, nor well without them. If 
ve be hungry, we are in pain; and if we eat to = 
full, 


of happineſs, there only are pure joys and unmingled Sz xm. 


Bur the enjoyments of this world as they are WYW 
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SE RMu. full, we are uneaſy. If we be poor we think on 
VIII. - ſelves miſerable, and when we come to be rich xe 
WY WV commonly really are ſo, If we are in a low cond. 
tion we fret and murmur, and if we chance to 9g 
up and to be rais'd to greatneſs we are many tine 
farther from contentment than we were before. 5 
that we purſue the happineſs of this world juſt 3 
little Children chaſe birds, when we think we ar 
come very near it and have it almoſt in our hang 

it flies farther from us than it was at firſt. 

Nay, fo far are the emoyments of this world from 
affording us ſatisfaction, that the ſweeteſt of then 
are moſt apt to ſatiate and cloy us. All the ple 
ſures of this world are ſo contrived as to yield y 
very little happineſs. If they go off quickly thx 
ſignify nothing, and if they ſtay long we are fick df 
them. After a full draught of any ſenſual peer 
ſure we preſently loath it, and hate it as much alter 
the enjoyment as we courted it and long'd for it n 
the expectation. But the delights of the other world, 
as they will give us full ſatisfaction ſo we ſhall never 
be weary of them, Every repetition of them wil 
be accompanied with a new pleaſure and content 
ment. In the felicities of Heaven theſe two things 
ſhall be reconciled which never met together in any 
ſenſual delight, long and full enjoyment, and 
yet a freſh and perpe ual pleaſure, As in God" 
preſence there is fu neſs of jov, ſo at his right hai 
there ſhall be pleaſurcs for evernare. 

2. The happineis of the other life is not only i. 
comparably beyond any happineis of this world (hat 
it may be, is no great commendation of it) bat it! 
very great in it ſelf. The happineſs of Heaven | 
uſually in Scripture deſcrib' d ro us by uch plealures 
as are manly and excellent, chaſte and int: [!ecua 
infinitely more pure and refin'd than thoſe o, lende; 

| and if the Scripture at any time deſcend to the me- 


taphors of a feaſt and a banquet, and a marricgt; 
it 
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tis plainly by way of accommodation to our weak- Sg RM. 
g and condeſcention to our capacities. VIII. 
But the chief ingredients of this happineſs, fo far (WW 
x the Scripture hath thought fir to reveal it to us. 

are the perfection of our knowledge, and the height 

of our love, and the perpetual ſociety and friend- 

ſhip of all the bleſſed inhabitants of thoſe glorious 
manſions ; and the joytul concurrence of all theſe in 

chearful expreſſions of gratitude, in the inceſſant 

miſs and admiration of the fountain and author of 

of all this happineſs. And what can be more de- 

ightful than to have our underſtandings entertain'd 

with a Clear fight of the beſt and moſt perfect Be- 

ing, with the knowledge of all his works, and of 

the wiſe deſigns of his providence here in the world? 

Than to live in the reviving preſence of God, and 

to be continually attending upon him whole favour 

s life, and whole glory is much more above that of 

any of the Princes of this world, than the greateſt 

of them is above the pooreſt worm? The Queen of 

Sheba thought So/omon's ſervants happy in having the 
opportunity by ſtanding continually before him to 

hear his wiſdom ; but in the other world it ſhall be 

a happineſs to Solomon himſelf, and to the wiſeſt and 

greateſt perſons that ever were in this world, to 

ſtand before this great King, to admire his wiſdom 

and to behold his glory. Not that I imagine the 
happineſs of Heaven to conſiſt in a perpetual gazing 

upon God, and in an idle contemplation of the glo- 

res of that place. For as by that bleſſed fight we 

ſhall be infinitely tranſported, ſo the Scripture tells 

we ſhall be alſo transformed into the image of the 

divine perfections: wwe ſhall ſee God, and wwe ſhall be 

lite him: and what greater happineſs can there be 

than to be like the happieſt and moſt perfect Being 

n the world 2 Beſides, who can tell what employ- 

ment God may have for us in the next life? We 

need not doubt but that he who is happineſs it ſelf, 

and hath promiſed to make us happy, can eaſi- 


ly 
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174 Of the Happineſs of 
SeRM. ly find out ſuch employments and delights fory 
VIII. che other world as will be proper and ſuitable to thy 

WYV ſtate. 

But then beſides the improvement of our knoy. 
ledge there ſhall be the moſt delightful exerciſe q 
love. When we come to heaven we ſhall enter int 
the ſociety of the bleſſed Angels and of the ſpiriy 
of juſt men made perfect, that is, freed from all thok 
paſſions and infirmities which do now render the con 
verſation, even of the beſt men, ſometimes trouble 
ſome to one another. We ſhall then meet with 4l 
thoſe excellent Perſons, thoſe brave Minds, thoſe in. 
nocent and charitable Souls whom we have ſeen, and 
heard, and read of in this world. There we hl 
meet with many of our dear relations and intimate vo 
friends, and perhaps with many of our enemies, v bor 
whom we ſhall then be perfectly reconciPd, not WM ful 
withſtanding all the warm conteſts and peeviſh dif. WM bo! 
ferences which we had with them in this world, .de. 
ven about matters of Religion, For Heaven i a Ml fn 
ſtate of perfect love and friendſhip, there will beno- Wh an 
thing but kindneſs and good-nature there, and all the an 
prudent Arts of endearments and wiſe ways of e 
dring converſation mutually pleaſant to one another, H 
And what greater happineſs can be imagined thanto an 
converſe freely with ſo many excellent perſons, without T 
| any thing of folly or diſguiſe, of jealouſy or deſ Wi pi 
| upon one another? For then there will be none ol iſ ou 
| thoſe vices and paſſions, of covetouſneſs and ambit Wh if 
| on, of envy and hatred, of wrath and peeviſhnels Wh fa 
which do now ſo much ſpoil the pleaſure and diſtut Wh vi 
the quiet of mankind. All quarrels and content Wl pl 
ons, ſchiſms and diviſions will then be effectually e. 
| hinder'd, not by force but by love, not by compul- iſh an 
| ſion but by that charity which never fails; and all Wi fit 
thoſe controverſies in Religion which are now ſo hot 
| ly agitated will then be finally determined, not & 
| we endeayour to end them now by Canons and De- 
| Cre 
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fees, but by a perfect knowledge and convincing on - -7 
igt. 3 . 
e when this bleſſed ſociety is met together, and 
thus united by love, they ſhall all join in gratitude 
to their great Patrons and Benefactors, to him that 
U upon the Throne, and to that Lamb that was ſlain, 
i Cod even our Father, and to our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 
who hath lou*d us and waſhd us from our fins in his 
en blood. And they ſhall ſing everlaſting ſongs of 
praiſe to God for all his works of wonder, for the 
effects of that infinite goodneſs; and admirable wif 
dom, and Almighty Power, which are clearly ſeen 
in the Creation and Government of the World and 
of all the creatures in it; particularly for his fa- 
yours to mankind, for the benefit of their beings, 
for the comfort of their lives, and for all his merci- 
ful providences towards them in this World : But a- 
bove all for the redemption of their ſouls by the 
death of his Son, for the free forgiveneſs of their 
ſins, for the gracious affiſtance of his holy Spirit, 
and for conducting them ſafely through all che ſnares 
and dangers, the troubles and temptations of this 
World to the ſecure poſſeſſion of that Glory and 
Happineſs which then they ſhall be partakers of, 
and are hound to praiſe God for to all eternity. 
This, this ſhall be the employment of the bleſſed 
ſpirits above, and theſe are the chief ingredients of 
our happineſs which the Scripture mentions. And 
if there were no other, as there may be ten thou- 
land more for any thing I can tell, yet generous and 
vtuous minds will eaſily underſtand how great a 
pleaſure there is in the improvement of our know- 
ledge, and the exerciſe of love; and in a grateful 
and perpetual acknowledgment of the greateſt bene- 
its that creatures are capable of receiving. 

3. This happineſs ſhall be eternal. And though 
tis be but a circumſtance and do not enter into the 
mature of our happineſs, yet it is ſo material a one 
that all the felicities which heaven affords would be 
imper- 


| 
| 
| 
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SERM. imperfect without it. It would ſtrangely damp any 
VIII., allay all our joys to think that they ſhould ſometine 
WY WV have an end. And the greater our happineſs were 


the greater trouble it would be to us to conſider that 
it muſt have a period. | 

It would make a man ſorrowful indeed to think gf 
leaving ſuch vaſt poſſeſſions. Indeed if the hayyj 
nels of heaven were ſuch as the joys of this world are 
it were fit they ſhould be as ſhort ; for after a lit] 
enjoyment it would clov us, and we ſhould fog 
grow weary of it. But being ſo excellent, it would 
ſcarce be a happineſs if it were not eternal, [t 
would imbitter the pleaſures of heaven, as great 
they are, to ſce to an end of them, though it were 
at never ſo great a diſtance ; to conſider that all thi 
valt treaſure of happineſs would one day be exiaul. 
ted, and that after ſo many years were paſt we ſhould 
be as poor and miſerable again as we were once in 
this world. God hath ſo order'd things, that the 
vain and empty delights of this world ſhould be 
temporary and tranſient, but that the great and ſub 
ſtantial pleaſures of the other world ſhould be as lalt 
ing as they are excellent. For Heaven as it is an a. 
ceeding, ſo it is an eternal weight of glory. And 
this is that which crowns the joys of heaven and 
baniſhes all fear and trouble from the minds of the 
bleſſed. And thus to be ſecur'd in the poſſeſſion of 
our happineſs is an unſpeakable addition to it. For 
that which is eternal as it ſhall never determine, f 
it can never be diminiſhed; for to be diminilt'd 
and to decay is to draw nearer to an end, and thut 
which ſhall never have an end can never come neare! 
to it. 5 

O vaſt eternity How doſt thou ſwallow up of 
thoughts and entertain us at once wich delight and 
amazement ? This is the very top and higheſt pitch 
of our happineſs, upon which we may ſtand ſecure 
and look down with ſcorn upon all things here be- 
low ; and how ſmail and inconſiderable do they P 

pe 
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r to us, compar'd with the vaſt and endleſs enjoy- SR RM. 
ments of our future ſtate? Bur oh yain and fooliſh VIII. 
ſouls! that are ſo little concern'd for eternity; that WPYNd 
for the trifles of time, and the pleaſures of fin which 
are but for a ſeaſon, can find in our hearts to forfeit 
an everlaſting felicity. Bleſſed God | why haſt thou 

epared ſuch a happineſs for thoſe who neither con- 
der it, nor ſeek after it? May is ſuch a price put in- 
to the hands of fools, who have no heart to make uſe 
of it ; who fondly chuſe to gratify their luſts rather 
than to ſave their ſouls, and ſottiſhly prefer the tem- 
porary enjoyments of ſin before a bleſſed immorta- 
lip? | 
” And laſtly, This happineſs is far above any 
thing that we can now conceive or imagine. It is 
ſo great, that it cannot now enter into the heart of 
nan. We cannot from the experience of any of 
thoſe pleaſures and delights which we have been ac- 
quainted withal in this world frame an equal Idea and 
conception of it. So that when we come to Hea- 
ven we ſhall be ready to ſay of it as the Queen of 
Sheba did of Solomon's wiſdom and proſperity, that 
e%- WY balf of it hath not been told us; that the telicities and 
ad glories of that ſtate do far exceed all the fame which 
nl ve heard of them in this world. For who can ſay 
ne WY how great a good God is? And how happy he 
vo is the fountain of happineſs can make thoſe ſouls 
chat love him, and thoſe whom he loves. 

In this imperfect ſtate we are not capable of a full 
repreſentation of thoſe glories. Ve cannot now ſee 
nat WF God and live. A full deſcription of Heaven and of 
the pleaſures of that ſtate would let in joys upon us 
too big for our narrow capacities, and too ſtrong 
for weak mortality to bear. We are now but Chil- 


ind dren, and we ſpeak as Children, and underſtand and 
ich think 95 Children concerning theſe things; but in the 
" other ſtate we ſhall grow up to be men, and then we 


ſhall put away theſe childiſh thoughts ; now we know 
3p % in part, but when that which is perfect is come, that 
al Vol. I. M which 
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SERM. which is imperfect ſhall! be done away: Now we 2 

VIII. through a glaſs darkly ( i alviyzers, in a riddle) but thy 

se (ball ſee face to face; now we? know in part, by 
ben we ſhall know even as alſo we are known, 1 Cor. 
13. 9, 10, 11. as the Apoſtle diſcourſeth excellently 
concerning this very matter, 

No ſooner ſhall we enter upon the joys of the 9 
ther world but our minds ſhall be rais'd to a ſtrength 
and activity as much above that of the moſt knoy. 
ing perſons in this world as the thoughts of the great 
eſt Philoſopher and wiſeſt man upon earth are abo 
the thoughts of a Child or a fool. No man's mind 
is now ſo well fram'd to underſtand any thing nt 
this world, as our underſtandings ſhall then be fitted Nu 
for the knowledge of God and of the things that b. t! 
long to that ſtate. In the mean time let us bleß MF a 
God that he hath revealed ſo much of this happinek WM f 
to us as is neceſſary to excite and encourage us to ſeek Ml E 
after it. t 

The ſecond thing to be conſidered concerning our WM & 
future happineſs, is the way and means whereby weMW 4 
may come to be made partakersof it. And thatinſhon WM a 
is by the conſtant and ſincere endeavours of a holy {MW “ 
life, in and through the mercies of God in our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. Chriſt indeed is the author of our - o 

| vation, but obedience is the condition of it; ſo the 
1 Apoſtle tells us, that Chriſt is the author of eternt 
ſalvation to them that obey him, Heb. 5. 1. It is 

grace of God in the Goſpel which brings or offers this 

ſalvation to us, but then it is by the denying of ungut 

lineſs and worldly luſts, and by living ſoberly aid 

righteouſly and godly in this preſent world that we att 

to wait for the bleſſed hope, Tit. 2. 11, 12, Our 

| viour promiſes this happineſs to the pure in heart, 
| ' Bleſſed are the pure in heart, for they ſhall ſee C 
| and elſewhere the Scripture doth exclude all othe! 
from any ſhare or portion in this blefſedneſs, ſo tit 
| Apoſtle aſſures us that without holineſs no man hail it 
the Lord, Heb. 12. 14. 1 
| nd 
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And holineſs is not only a condition but a neceſ-SE RMH. 
fary qualification for the happineſs of the next life, VIII. 
This is the force of St. Fobn's reaſoning, we ſhall ve. 


like him, for we ſhall ſee him, To ſee God is to be 
happy, but unleſs we be like him we cannot ſee him, 
The fight and preſence of God himſelf would be no 
happineſs to that man who is not like to God in the 
temper and diſpoſition of his mind. And from 
hence the Apoſtle infers in the next verſe, every man 
that hath this hope in him purifieth himſelf even as he is 
pure, So that if we live wicked lives, if we allow 
our ſelves in the practice of any known ſin, we in- 
terrupt our hopes of Heaven and render our ſelves 
unfit for eternal life. By this means we defeat all 
the deſigns of God's Grace and Mercy towards us, 
and ſalvation it ſelf cannot ſave us if we make our 
ſelves incapable of that happineſs which God offers. 
Heaven is in Scripture call'd an inheritance among 
them that are ſanftify'd, and the inberitance of the 
Saints in light ; ſo that it is not enough that this in- 
heritance is promis*d to us, but we muſt be qualified 
and prepar*d for it, and be made meet to be made par- 
takers of it. | 
And this life is the time of our preparation for 
our future ſtate. Our ſouls ſhall continue for ever 
what we make them in this world. Such a temper 
and diſpoſition of mind as a man carries with him 
out of this life he ſhall retain in the next. Tis 
true indeed, heaven perfects thoſe holy and virtuous 
diſpoſitions which are begun here; but the other 
world alters no man as to his main ſtate, he that is 
filthy will be filthy ſtill, and be that is unrighteous will 
be unrighteous ſtill, If we do not in a good degree 
mortify our luſts and paſſions here, death will not 
kill them for us, but we ſhall carry them with us 
into the other world. And if God ſhould admit us 
lo qualified into the place of happineſs, yet we ſhall 
bring that along with us which would infallibly hin- 
der us from being happy. Our ſenſual inclinations 
M 2 and 
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Sr RM. and deſires would meet with nothing there that would 
VIII. be ſuitable to them, and we ſhould be perpetually 


A 


view, who was never in all thy thoughts; to be tied 


tormented with thoſe appetites Which we brought 
with us out of this world, becauſe we ſhould find 
nothing there to gratify them withal. For as the 
Apoſtle ſays in another ſenſe, 7he Kingdom of God i; 
not meats and drinks, but righteouſneſs, and peace, and ji 
in the Holy Ghoſt. The happineſs of heaven conſiſt 
in ſvch things as a wicked man hath no guſt and 
reliſh for. So that if a covetous or ambitious, or 
voluptuous man were in Heaven, he would be juſt 
like the rich man in Hell, tormented with a con- 
tinual thirſt, and burnt up in the flames of his own 
ardent deſires ; and would not be able amidſt all the 
plenty and treaſures of that place, to find ſo much a 
one drop of ſuitable pleaſure and delight to quench 
and allay that heat. So likewiſe our fierce and unru- 
ly paſſions ; if we ſhould carry them with us into the 
other world, how inconſiſtent would they be with 
happineſs ? They would not only make us miſerable 
our ſelves, but be a trouble to all thoſe with whom 
we ſhould converſe. If a man of an envious and 
malicious, of a peeviſh and paſſionate temper, were 
admitted into the manſions of the bleſſed, he would 
not wy be unhappy himſelf but would diſturb the 
quiet of others, and raiſe ſtorms even in thoſe calm 
regions. Vain man! that dreameſt of being hap 
2 without any diſpoſition or preparation for it. To 

happy, is to enjoy what we deſire, and to I've with 
thoſe whom we love. But there is nothing in het 
ven ſuitable to the deſires and appetites of a wicked 
man. All the joys of that place, and delights of 
that ſtate are purely l and are only to be 
reliſh*'d by thoſe who have purified themſelves as God 
is pure. But if thou be carnal and ſenſual, what are 
theſe things to thee ? What happineſs would it be to 
thee to ſee God, and to have him always in ty 
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to live for ever in his company, who is of a quite 8Sꝝ RM. 
contrary temper and diſpoſition to thy ſelf, whoſe VIII. 
preſence thou dreadeſt, and whom whilſt thou waſt in 
this world thou couldſt never endure to think upon? 

80 that the pleaſures of Heaven it ſelf could ſignify 

no good or happineſs to that man who is not ſo diſ- 

pos d as to take pleaſure in them. Heaven is too 

pure an air for corrupt ſouls to live and breathe in, 

and the whole employment and converſation of that 

place, as it would be unſuitable ſo would it alſo be un- 
acceptable to a ſenſual and vicious perſon. 

From all this it appears how neceſſary it is for us 
to prepare our ſelves for this bleſſed ſtate, by the con- 
ſtant and ſincere endeavours of a holy life, and by 
mortifying every luſt and inordinate paſſion in our 
ſouls, For till this be done we are not meet to be 
made partakers of the felicities of the other world. 
And thus I have done with the fr# thing imply'd 
in this phraſe of having our converſation in heaven, 
uz. the ſerious thoughts and conſiderations of hea- 
ven; or the happineſs of that ſtate, and of the way 
and means whereby that happineſs is to be attain'd. 

II. The having our converſation in heaven does im- 
ply likewiſe the effect which thoſe conſiderations 
ought to have upon our hearts and lives: As, 

1. To convince us of the vanity of this world. 
God hath on purpoſe made this world troubleſome 
and uneaſy to us, that there might be no ſuf⸗ 
ficient temptation to reaſonable and conſiderate 
men to take them off from the care and thought 
of their future happineſs; that God and heaven 
of might have no rival here below ; that there might 
x MW de nothing in this World that might pretend to our 
d affection or court us with any advantage in compa- 
re ¶ diſon of everlaſting life and glory. 

o When we come to die, and eternity ſhall preſent it 
iy WO if to our ſerious and waking thoughts, then 
dings will put on another face, and thoſe things 
to which we valued fo much in this life will then appear 
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Sz RN. to be nothing worth; but thoſe things which we ne. 
VIII. glected, to be of infinite concernment to us, and 
WY WV worthy to have been the care and endeavour of our 


whole lives. And if we would conſider theſethings in 
time, while the opportunities of life and health ate 
before us, we might be convinc'd at a cheaper rate, 
and come to be ſatisfied of the vanity of this 
world before we deſpair'd of the happineſs of the 


other. 


2. To make us very active and induſtrious to be 
as good, and to do as much good as we can in this 
life, that ſo we may be qualified and diſpos'd for 
the happineſs of the next. Men are uſually very in- 


duſtrious for the things of this life, to be rich and 


and great in the world: Did we but value heaven 
half as much as it deſerves we ſhould take infinitely 
more pains for that. So often as we conſider the 
glories that are above, how does it accuſe our ſloth 
and condemn our folly that we are leſs concerned 
for our ſouls than moſt men are for their bodies, that 
we will not labour half ſo much for an eternal in. 
heritance as men ordinarily do for theſe corruptible 
things? 

Let us remember that we are haſting apace to an- 
other world, and that our eternal happineſs now lia 
at the ſtake. And how ſhould it quicken our en. 
deavours to have ſuch a reward ſet before us, to 
have Crowns and Scepters in our eyes? Would ve 
but often repreſent to our minds the glorious thing 
of another World, what fervors ſhould we feel in 
our hearts? We ſhould be all life, and ſpirit, and 
wing; and ſhould do God's will, almoſt with the 
ſame readineſs and delight, as the Angels do who ct 
tinually behold the Face of their Father, The cos 
ſideration of heaven and the firm perſuaſion of ol 
future happineſs ſhould actuate all the powers of ou 
fouls, and be continually inſpiring us with new . 


gor in the ways of holineſs and virtue, How hoc 
. | this 
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this thought ſwell our reſolutions and confirm our SR RM. 


purpoſes of obedience, that if we have our fruit un- VIII. | 
WW 


to bolineſs our end will be everlaſting life ? | 
3. To mitigate and lighten the evils and afflicti- 
ons of this life. It is no great matter how rough 
the way be, provided we be ſure that it leads to hap- 
pineſfs. The incomparably greater good of the next 
life will to a wife and conſiderate man weigh down 
all the evils of this. And the Scripture tells us that 
there is no compariſon between them. The ſufferings 
of this preſent time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which ſhall be revealed in us, Rom. 8. 18. 
The evils of this life affſict men more or leſs accord- 
ing as the ſoul is fortified with conſiderations proper 
to ſupport us under them. When we conſider that 
we have but a little while to be here, that we are upon 
our journey travelling towards our heavenly Country 
where we ſnall meet with all the delights we can deſire, 
itought not to trouble us much to endure ſtorms and 
foul ways, and to want many of thoſe accommodati- 
ons we might expect at home. This is the common 
fate of Travellers, and we muſt take things as we 
find them and not look to have every thing juſt to 
our mind. Theſe difficulties and inconveniencies will 
ſhortly be over, and after a few days will be quite 
forgotten, and be to us as if they had never been. 
And when we are ſafely landed in our own Country, 
with what pleaſure ſhall we look back upon thoſe 
rough and boiſterous Seas which we have eſcap'd? 
The more troubles we have paſt through, the kinder 
uſage we ſhall find when we come to our Father's 
houſe, So the Apoſtle tells us, that our /ight aſlicti- 
on which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, When we 
come to heaven our happinels ſhall then be as real as 
our miſeries were here upon earth, and far greater 
and more laſting. And what great matter is it tho? 
we ſuffer a while in this world, provided we eſcape 
the endleſs unſufferable torments of the next; though 
| M 4 we. 
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Sr AM. We have not our good things in this life, if infinitely 
VIII. greater be reſerv'd for us, and we ſhall receive them 
with intereſt in the other? 


Several of the evils and calamities of this life would 
be inſufferable indeed, if there were nothing better 
to be hoped for hereafter. If this were true, Chril. 
tians would not only be of all men but of all creature; 
the moſt miſerable. But our Religion hath abundant. 
ly aſſured us to the contrary. And the aſſurance of 
this was that which made the primitive Chriſtians to 

embrace ſufferings with ſo much chearfulneſs, 10 g 
in tribulation, and to take joyfully the ſpoiling of their 
goods, knowing that in heaven they had a better anl 
more enduring ſubſtance. The ſeven brethren in the 
Hiſtory of the Maccabees upon this perſuaſion would 
not accept deliverance, that they might obtain a beitt 
reſurrection. That ſtorm of ſtones which was pour'd 
upon St. Stephen was no more to him than a com 
mon ſhower when he ſaw the beavens open d, and 7. 
ſus (in whoſe cauſe he ſuffer'd) ſtanding on the right 

Hand of God. | 
4. To make us ſincere in all our profeſſions, words 
and actions. Did men firmly believe the rewards of 
another world their Religion would not be onlyin 
ſhew and pretence, but in life and reality, no man 
would put on a form of godlineſs that were deſtitute of 
the power of it ; we ſhould do nothing for the opin- 
on of others, but all with regard to God and our 
own Conſciences ; and be as curious of our thought 
and moſt retired actions, as if we were in an open 
theatre and in the preſence of the greateſt aſſembly. 
For in the next life men ſhall not be rewarded for 
what they ſeem'd to be, but for what they really 
were in this world. Therefore whatever we think, 
or ſpeak, or do, we ſhould always remember that 
the day of revelation is coming, when the ſecrets of 
all hearts ſhall be diſcloſed, when all diſguiſes ſhall 
be laid aſide, and every one's maſk ſhall be taken off, 
And all our actions and defigns ſhall be brought * 
the 
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'y Ml the publick ſtage and expos'd to the view of Men Sz rm. 
mand Angels. There is nothing now hidden which ſhall VIII. 
wt then be revealed, nor ſecret which ſhall not be made WNW» 
un. 
1 To arm us againſt the fears of death. Death 
« terrible to nature, and the terror of it is infinitely 
increas'd by the fearful apprehenſions of what may 
follow it. But the comfortable hopes of a bleſſed 
immortality do ſtrangely relieve the fainting Spirits 
of dying men, and are able to reconcile us to death, 
and in a great meaſure to take away the terror of it. 
I know that the thoughts of death are diſmal even to 
ood men, and we have never more need of com- 
- and encouragement than when we are conflicting 
with this laſt Enemy, and there is no ſuch comforta- 
ble conſideration to a dying man as the hopes of a 
happy eternity. He that looks upon death only as a 
paſſage to glory, may welcome the meſſengers of it 
a bringing him the beſt and moſt joyful news that 
ever carhe to him in his whole life ; and no man can 
ſtay behind in this world with half the comfort that 
d Wl this man leaves it. 
of And now I have done with the /wo things implied 
in in this phraſe, of having our Converſation in heaven, 
vz. the ſerious thoughts and conſiderations of hea- 
of ven, and the effect of theſe thoughts and conſidera- 
u. WJ tons upon our hearts and lives. 
ur I crave your patience but a little longer, till I 
make ſome reflection upon what hath been delivered 
en concerning the happineſs of good men after this life. 
ly. have told you that it is incomparably beyond any 
or I Happineſs of this world, that it is great in it ſelf, 
ly WF and eternal in its duration, and far above any thing 
„chat we can now conceive or imagine. And now 
at WF alter all this, I am very ſenſible how much all that 
of have ſaid comes ſhort of the greatneſs and dignity 
all W & the thing, So that I could almoſt begin again 
it, nd make a new attempt upon this ſubjeẽt. And 
" ndeed who would not be loth to be taken off — 
IC | 0 
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Sx RM. ſo delightful an argument? Methinks *tis good fy 
VIII. us to be here, and to let our minds dwell upon the 
WYWV conſiderations. We are unworthy of heaven, an 
unfit to partake of ſo great a glory, if we canny 
take pleaſure in the contemplation of thoſe thing 
now, the poſſeſſion whereof ſhall be our happinch 

for ever, 

With what joy then ſhould we think of that 
great and glorious things which God hath prepared fy 
them that love him, of that inheritance incorruptill, 
undefiled, which fadeth not away, reſerved for us in th 
heavens ? How ſhould we welcome the thoughts 
that happy hour, when we ſhall make our eſcape ou 
of theſe priſons, when we ſhall paſs out of thi 
howling wilderneſs into the promis'd Land; when w 
fhall be removed from all the troubles and tempt 
ons of a wicked and ill-natur'd world; when we 
ſhall be paſt all ſtorms, and ſecured from all further 
danger of ſhipwreck, and ſhall be ſafely landed i 
the regions of bliſs and immortality ? 

O bleſſed time ! When all tears ſhall be wiped frm 
our eyes, and death and ſorrow ſhall be no more; wht 
mortality ſhall be ſwallowed up up of life, and we fhuli 
enter upon the ' poſſeſſion of all that happineſs and 
glory which God hath promiſed, and our faith hat 
believed, and our hopes have raiſed us. to the expec 
tation of; when we ſhall be eaſed of all our pains 
and reſolv*d of all our doubts, and be purged from 
all our ſins, and be freed from all our fears, and be 
happy beyond all our hopes, and have all this hap 
pineis ſecur'd to us beyond the power of time and 
change : When we ſhall know God and other thing 
without ſtudy, and love him and one another with 
out meaſure, and ſerve and praiſe him without wet 
neſs, and obey his will without the leaſt reluctancy' 
and fhall ſtill be more and more delighted in tit 
knowing, and loving, and praiſing, and obeying 


) 


of God to all eternity. 


Hor 


42 H eaventy Converſation. 


How ſhould theſe thoughts affect our hearts, and 8E RM. 
what a mighty influence ought they to have upon VIII. 
dur lives? The great diſadvantage of the arguments 


fetch'd from another world is this, that thoſe things 
are at a great diſtance from us, and not ſenſible to 
us; and therefore are not apt to affect us fo ſtrongly, 
and to work ſo powerfully upon us. Now to make 
amends for this diſadvantage we ſhould often revive 
theſe conſiderations upon our mind, and inculcate 
upon our ſelves the reality and certainty of theſe 
things together with the infinite weight and impor- 
tance of them. We ſhould reaſon thus with our 
ſelves; If good men ſhall be ſo unſpeakably happy, 
and conſequently wicked men ſo extremely miſerable 
in another world; if theſe things be true and will 
one day be found to be ſo, why ſhould they not be 
to me as if they were already preſent ? Why ſhould 
not I be as much afraid to commit any fin as if hell 
were naked before me, and I ſaw the aſtoniſhing 
miſeries of the damned ? And why ſhould I not be 
as careful to ſerve God and keep his commandments, 
aj if heaven were open to my view, and I ſaw Jeſus 
ſtanding at the right hand of God with crowns of 
glory in his hand ready to be ſet upon the heads of 
all thoſe who continue faithful to him ? 

The lively apprehenſions of the nearneſs of death 
and eternity are apt to make mens thoughts more 
quick and piercing, and according as we think our 
ſelves prepar'd for our future ſtate to tranſport us 
with joy, or to amaze us with horror, For the ſoul 
that is fully ſatisfied of his future bliſs is already en- 
tred into heaven, has begun to take poſſeſſion of glo- 
fy, and has (as it were) his Bleſſed Saviour in his 
arms, and may ſay with old Simeon, Lord, now le- 
teſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
ſeen thy ſalvation. But the thoughts of death muſt 
needs be very terrible to that man who is doubtful 
or deſpairing of his future condition. It would daunt 


the ſtouteſt man that ever breathed, to look upon 
cat 
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death when he can ſee nothing but hell beyond | 
When the Apparition at Endor told Saul, To morn 
thou and thy Sons ſhall be with me, theſe words ſtruck 
| him to the heart, ſo that he fell down to the grund 
and there was no more ſtrength left in him. It iu 
| certain that we ſhall die as if an expreſs meſſenge 
ſhould come to every one of us from the other worl 
and tell us fo, Why ſhould we not then always lin 
as thoſe that muſt die, and as thoſe that hope to he 
happy after death ? To have theſe apprehenſions yi 
gorous and lively upon our minds, this is to have oy 
conver jation in heaven, from whence alſo wwe look fora 
Saviour, the Lord Feſus Chriſt, who fhall change ar 
vile body, that it may be faſhioned like unto his gloriu 
body, according to the working of that mighty pourr 
whereby he is able even to ſubdue all things to himſelf, 
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For all this his anger is not turned away, but li 
hand is flretched out ſtill: For the People tur. 
neth not unto him that ſiniteth them, neither 


they ſeek the Lord of Hoſts, 


Wl Ss + © 
| WY 


phet threatens that 1/-ael ſhould be brought into 
great diſtreſs and ſet upon by Enemies on ever) 
fide, the Syrians before and the Philiſtines behind, 


and that they ſhuuld devour Iſrael with open my 
n 


SERUM. I N the former part of this 12th verſe, the Pri 
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. Nad though this was like to be a very fore and dread- SE RM. 


mi judgment, yet he foretels that this would not ſtay 


IX. 


uck Wod's hand nor ſatisfy his anger, becauſe he foreſaw WYW 


bat they would ſtill grow worſe and continue impe- 
s 3 Bhitent, For all this his anger is not turned away, but his 
ger and is ſtretebed out fill: For the People turneth not 
re him that ſmiteth them, neither do they ſect the 
live ord of Hoſts. | 2 | 
b In which words there are theſe two things very 
vi Neeful at all times, but at this time efpecially moſt 
Proper and ſeaſonable for our conſideration. | 
Ve. The deſign and intention of God in ſending Fudg- 
or rents upon a People; and that is to reclaim them from 
% beir ns, implied in theſe words, For the People 
wer W1rneth not to him that ſmiteth them; which intimate 
" Who us that this is the end which God aims at in his 
udgments to take us off from our fins and to bring 
— Ws to himſelf. 
| 2. The reaſon of the continuance of God's Judg- 
. ments, becauſe the People were not reclaim'd by 
hem. And this is fully expreſs'd in the Text, that 
1. erefore God's anger is not turn'd away, but his hand 
1 tretched out ſtill, becauſe the People turneth not unto 
im that ſmiteth them, &c. 
Of theſe Two I crave leave to ſpeak, as plainly 
nd briefly as I can. 
I, The deſign and intention of God in ſending Fudg- 
ents upon a people; and that is to reclaim them from 
bi heir fins. This indeed is the intention of all God's 
lpenſations towards us in this world. The end of 


ind to oblige and win us to our duty: So the Apaſele 
els us, Rom. 2. 4. that the deſign of God's good- 
neſs and long-ſuffering and forbearance towards us, is 
0 lead us to repentance. 

And this is the way wherein God delights to deal 
nth us. The way of Judgment and ſeverity is that 
Mich he is more averſe from, a courſe which he un- 
Mllingly takes with us and not without ſome diffi- 
nd culty 


all his mercies and benefits is to take us off from ſin, 
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Sr Ru. culty and reluctancy. He doth not afflict willing, 


IX. 
Wy 


the gentle methods of his Kindneſs into ways d 


rather to be ſomewhat ſevere towards us than ſuffer 
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nor grieve the children of men : and were it not thy 
we are ſuch perverſe Creatures as not to be Wrough 
upon by kind neſs, ſo wild as not to be tamed by gen 
tle uſage, God would not handle us in any othe 
way. It is our obſtinacy and intractableneſs to th 
methods of his goodneſs which conſtraineth, and i 
moſt forceth him againſt his inclination, to take c 
Rod into his hand, and to chaſtiſe us with it. H 
would draw us with the cords of Love and the bak 
of a man, (as he expreſſeth himſelf in the Prophet) by 
we will not follow him: And therefore we prowk 
him to turn theſe cords into whips, and to chang 


harſhneſs and ſeverity. 

And yet when he comes to take this courſe wit 
us, he ſtill like a kind and tender-hearted Father 
aims at our benefit and advantage. He defign 
kindneſs to the ſons of men by all thoſe Judgment 
which do not kill them and cut them off from the 
opportunity and poſſibility of improving them. 
he ſends evils upon us, it is that thereby he may dt 
us ſome greater good: If he afflicts us it is not bt 
cauſe it is pleaſant to him to deal harſhly with uw, 
but becauſe it is profitable and neceſſary for us tot 
ſo dealt with: And if at any time he imbitter ov 
lives by miſeries and ſufferings, it is becauſe he | 
loth to ſee us periſh in pleaſant ways, and chuſet 


us to be utterly undone. 

This Moſes declares to have been the great endl 
all the ſevere Providences of God towards the Pe 
ple of 1/-ael in their long wandring in the Wilde! 
neſs, and all the difficulties and hardſhips they wet 
there exerciſed withal for the ſpace of forty yea 
Deut. 8. 15, 16. Who led thee through that great au 
terrible Wilderneſs, wherein were fiery Serpents « 
Scorpions, &c. That he might humble thee, and lle 
he might prove thee, to do thee good al thy latter end. 


gr 
at 
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80 that the afflicting providences of God are not SE RM. 
only apt in their own nature to do us good, but IX. 
which is a more expreſs argument of the divine 
goodneſs, God intends and aims at this end by them: 
He does not ſend Judgments upon this Theatre of 
the world for his ſport and paſtime, nor ſet on one 
part of his Creation to bait another for his own di- 
verſion; He does not, like ſome of the cruel Ro- 
man Emperors, take pleaſure to exerciſe men with 
dangers and to fee them play bloody prizes before 
him. - ö ä 
Nay he does nothing that is ſevere out of humour 
and paſſion; as our earthly Parents many times do. 
Indeed he is angry with us for our ſins, but yet ſo 
3s ſtill to pity our perſons: And when his Pravi- 
dence makes uſe of any ſharp and cutting inſtru- | 
ments, it is with this merciful deſign, to let out our 
corruption; if he caſt us into the furnace of afflicti- i 
on, it is that he may refine and purify us from our 
drols, 

So that though the Judgments of God be Evils 
in themſelves, yet conſidering the intentions of God 
in them they are no real objections againſt his good- 
nefs, but rather arguments for it; as will appear if 
we conſider theſe /hree things. | 

1. That the Judgments of God are proper for the 
cure of a far greater Evil of another kind. 

2, They are proper for the prevention of far 
greater Evils of the ſame kind. 

3. They are not only proper to theſe Ends but in 
many caſes very neceſſary. I | 

Firſt, The Fudgments of God are very proper for the 
Cure of a far greater Evil of another kind ; I mean 
the Evil of Sin. We take wrong meaſures of things, 
when we judge thoſe to be the greateſt evils which 
aflict our bodies, wound our reputation, and im 
veriſh our Eſtates. For thoſe certainly are far the 
greateſt, which affect our nobleſt part; which viti- 
ac our underſtandings, and depraye our wills, and 
wound 


— — 


| kons afflictions among the happy bleſſings of his life, 


fools as Solomon ſpeaks of, who make a mock of fin; 
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wound and defile our ſouls. What corrupt humay 
are to the body, that fin is to the fouls of men 
their diſeaſe and their death. 

Now it is very agreeable with the goodneſs and 
mercy of the Divine Providence, to adminiſter t 
us whatever is proper for the cure of ſo great ane. 
vil. If we make our ſelves ſick, that is our om 
folly, and no fault of the Phifician; but we are be 
holden to him if he recover us, though it be by w. 
ry bitter and unpleaſing means. All temporl 
Judgments which are ſhort of Death, are proper) 
medicinal; and if we will but ſuffer them to har 
their kindly operation upon us, they will work! 
cure; and how grievous and diſtaſteful ſoever they 
may be for the preſent, they will prove mercies and 
bleſſings in the iſſue. Upon this account David rec 


P/al. 119., 72. IL is good for me (lays he) that I hav 
been affiifted; And he gives the reaſon of it in the 
ſame P/alm, ver. 67. Before I was affiifted I wt 
aftray, but now ] have learnt thy precepts. 

So that though all afflictions are Evils in them- 
ſelves, yet they are good for us, becauſe they diſco: 
ver to us our diſeaſe and tend to our Cure, They 
are a ſenſible argument and conviction to us of the 
evil and danger of fin. We are commonly fuck 


and like Children will be playing with the edge dl 
it till it cut and wound us: We are not ſufficiently 
ſenſible how great an evil it is till we come to feel 
the diſmal effects and conſequences of it. And there. 
fore to rectify our apprehenſions concerning it Gol 
makes us tc ſuffer by it. Thus Elibu deſcribes tou 
the happy effect of  afflictions upon ſinners, 7ob 30. 
8, 9, 10. J they be bound in fetters and held in cords 
of afflition, then God ſheweth them their work Gi 
their lranſgreſſion that they have exceeded, He openti) 
alſo their ear to diſcipline and commandeth that they "i! 


turn from their iniquity. God doth but invite . 
Intrea 
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n, zollt men in cords of affliftion, then he openeth their (WW 
Nr to diſcipline. In proſperity we are many times 

w incapable of counſel and inſtruction ; but when we 

tee under God's correcting hand then we are fit to be 

" Bl ſpoken withal. 

e $:condly, The Judgments of God are likewiſe 
imer for the preventing of far greater evils of the 

ral fam: kind ; J mean further puniſhments. In ſendin 


of temporal Judgments upon Sinners, God uſually 
proceeds with them by degrees. Firſt he lets fly ſe- 
eral ſingle ſhots at them, and if upon theſe they 
will take warning and come in they may prevent the 
broad-ſides and volleys of his wrath. 

But the great advantage of all is, that temporal 
judgments may prove to us the opportunities for 
preventing the miſerable and unſpeakable torments 
the of a long eternity. For all Judgments which are 
vent not final, leaving men a ſpace for repentance, have 
In them the mercy of a Reprieve, which by a ſerious 


em. and timely return to God may be improved into a 
{co-WMPardon. 

bey Beſides, that adverſity and afflictions do uſually 
thefMWliſpoſe men, and put them into a fit temper of re- 
ſuch {Wentance ; they fix our minds and make us ſerious, 
Aa ad are apt to awaken us to conſideration, and ſug- 
e age to us ſuch thoughts and meditations as theſe : 
tf temporal evils be ſo grievous, how inſupportable 


en will be the extream and endleſs torments of the 
ct life? If in this day of God's grace and patience 


Gol ſometimes meet with ſuch ſeverity, what may we 
to Wt look for in the day of vengeance ? If theſe drops 
30 f God's wrath which now and then fall upon ſin- 
cor Wers in this world, fill them with ſo much anguiſh 


ad afliction, how deplorably miſerable will thoſe 
retches be upon whom the ſtorms of his fury ſhall 
WW? Who would venture to continue in fin, when 
be oreateſt miſeries and calamities which we feel in 


You. 1. N this 


-ntreat us by his mercies, but his judgments have a SR RM. 
more powerful and commanding voice. When he IX. 
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SE RM. this life are but a ſmall and inconſiderable earneſt i 


IX. 
* 


which God hath given us, till we come to be pine 
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thoſe woful wages which ſinners ſhall receive in the 
day of Recompence? 

Thirdly, the Judgments of God are not only prope 
to theſe ends, but in many caſes very neceſſary. Ou 
condition many times is ſuch as to require this ſever 
way of proceeding, becauſe no other courſe tha 
God hath taken, or can take with us, will probably 
do us good. God does not delight in the miſerig 
and calamities of his creatures, but we put him up 
on theſe extremities, or rather his own goodneſs and 
wiſdom together do prompt and direct him to thel 
harſh and rigorous ways. May be we have brought 
our ſelves into that dangerous flate, and the malig: 
nity of our diſtemper is ſuch that it is not to be re 
moved without violent Phyſick, and that cannot be 
adminiſtred to us without making us deadly ſick. 

So that the Judgments of God which are man 
times abroad in the earth are nothing elſe but the wil 
methods which the great Phyſician of the World v 
ſes for the cure of mankind ; they are Rods of hs 
School and the Diſcipline of his Providence, that 
the inhabitants of the world may learn righteouſus; 
they are a merciful invention of Heaven to do me 
that good which many times nothing elſe will, an 
to work that bleſſed effect upon us which neither tit 
wiſe counſels and admonitions of God's Word, 10 
his milder and gentler dealings with us can uiual 
attain. 

Thus we find in the Parable, Luke 15. that ti 
Providence of God makes uſe of hunger and extrem 
neceſſity to bring home the Prodigal, and by hit 
our Saviour repreſents to us the temper of molt | 
ners: For till we have ſpent that ſtock of mer 


ed with want and are ready lo periſh, we are not } 
to entertain thoughts of returning to our Father. 
It may be there are ſome ſinners which are mr 
tractable and eaſy to be reduced to goodnels, il 
a 
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are not ſo headſtrong and obſtinate in their way but SE RM. 
that they may be reclaimed by milder and fofter IX. 
means: But there are likewiſe a great many ſenſeleſs =vwv 


and outragious finners, who are madly and furiouſly 
bent upon their own ruin : Now to treat theſe fairly, 
with & allurements of kindneſs and the gentle arts 
of perſuaſion, would be to no purpoſe : The only 
way that 1s left of dealing with them, is rigor and 


ſverity. When ſinners are thus beſides themſelves, 


ſomething that looks like Cruelty is perhaps the great- 
eſt mercy that can be ſhown to them; nothing ſo 

roper for ſuch Perſons as a dark Room, and a ſpare 
diet, and ſevere Uſage ; A rod for the back of fools ; 
x the Wiſe man ſpeaks. 

Thus I have done with the fit thing I propound- 
ed ro ſpeak to, namely The merciful deſign and inten- 
tion of God in ſending Fudgments upon a People, which 
is to bring them to Repentance, and by Repentance 
to prevent their Ruin, I proceed to the 

I. The Reaſon of the continuance of God's Fudg- 
nexts, becauſe the People were not reclaimed by 
them; therefore his anger is not turned away, but his 
land is ſtretched out ſtill, becauſe the people turneth not 
to him that ſmiteth them, neither do they ſeek the Lord 
of Hoſts. 

And how can it be expected it ſhould be other- 
wiſe, when incorrigibleneſs under the Judgments of 
God is a provocation of ſo high a nature, a ſign of 
a moſt deprav*d and incorrigible temper, and an ar- 
gument of the greateft obſtinacy in evil? Upon this 
account we find that the Holy Spirit of God in Scrip- 
ure brands Aba as a ſingular and remarkable fortof 
inner, (2 Chron. 28. 22.) becaule in the time of his 
eifreſs be ſinned yet more againſt the Lord. The lon- 
ger Pharach and the Egyptians reſiſted the Judg- 
ments of God the more ſtill they were harden'd, and 
the more they were plagu'd, Lev. 26. 22. after God 


had there threatned his people with ſeveral ſore 


Judgments for their Sins, he tells them, that if they 
| N 2 will 
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SERM. will not be reform'd by all theſe things he will pmnig Ml .. 
IX. them ſeven times more, and after that even times my; this 
fer their fins : And if in ſuch a caſe the juſt God vil M9" 


the Lord will make thy Plagues wonderful. If we be 


uniſh ſeven times more, we may ſafely conclude met 


that ſins after Judgments are ſeven times greater, . 


So likewiſe Deut. 28. after a long and dreadfy Hand 
Catalogue of Curſes theredenounc'd againſt the Pe WW" 
ple of Iſrael in caſe of their diſobedience, God «M/ * 
laſt threatens them with a foreign Enemy that ſhoul; a. 
diſtreſs them in their gates; and if they would not he 
reclaim'd by all this, he tells them, that he hathſtil 
more and greater Judgments for them in ſtore, « 
58, and 59. If thou wilt not obſerve to do all the work 
of this law, that thou mayeſt fear this great and gl. 
rious Name, THE LORD THY GOD, th 


of ſo ſtrange and monſtrous a diſpoſition as to groy 
worſe under Judgments, God will deal with us after 


an unuſual and prodigious manner, he will mas 
our Plagues wonderful. 4 

This uncorrigible temper the Prophets of old ei. in 
ry where make the great aggravation of the fin a, 
Iſrael, Thai, 1.4, 5. Ab finful nation, a people lain" 
with iniquity ; and after a great many other expreſi- © 
ons to ſet forth what heinous ſinners they were, H 
ſums up all in this, that they were ſo far from being 
reform*d by the ſeveral Judgments of God which vl 
had been inflicted upon them, that they were the 6 
worſe for correction; by ſhould they be ſtricken ani 
more? they wilt revolt more and more. So likewil,Ml ® 
Hof. 7. 9, 10. Ephraim, though brought very 10w, 4 
is repreſented as of the ſame refractory temper, Strat « 


gers have devour'd his ſtrengthb, &c. But they do wi 
return to the Lord, nor ſeek bim for all this. I vil 3 
mention but one Text more (and methinks it beats 
but too near a reſemblance with our own condition, 
both in reſpect of the Judgments which have been 
upon us, and our carriage under them) Amos 4 
where God upbraids his People ſeveral times wid 
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g this as the great aggravation of their ſins, that they 8E RM. 
l continued impenitent under all thoſe terrible Judg- IX. 
I nents of God which had been upon them; I have WWW 


ſent among you (lays he) Famine, and then Peſtilence, 
ind then the Sword, and laſt of all a terrible Fire 
which had almoſt utterly conſumed them, ver. 11. 
[ have overthrown ſome of you as I overthrew Sodom 
and Gommorrah, and ye were as a firebrand pluck'd out 
of the burning; yet have ye not returned unto me. And 
becauſe all theſe Judgments had not been effectual to 
reclaim them, He tells them that he was reſolved to 


1s on in puniſhing ; and therefore he bids them to 
th expeft it and prepare themſelves for it, v. 12. There- 
ere thus will 1 do unto thee, O Iſrael, and becauſe I 
evil do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, O I 
oc. When God hath begun to puniſh a people and 


they are not amended by it, the honour of his juſtice 
ale concerned to proceed, and not to give over. By 
every ſin that we commit we offend God, but if he 

ve. Wl mite us, and we ſtand out againſt him, then do we 
of MWecontend with him and ftrive for maſtery. And 
4 WW when the ſinner is upon theſe ſtubborn and infolent 
of. terms, then prepare to meet thy God; a bitter Sarcaſin; 
es if man could be a match. for God, and a poor 
nell veak creature in any wiſe able to encounter him to 
dich vom Power belongs. There's a ſevere expreſſion 
tel concerning God's dealing with ſuch perverſe and ob- 
* ſtinate ſinners, P/alm 18. 26. With the froward thou 
wiſe, wilt Hero thy ſelf froward, or, as the words may 
lo, more properly and conveniently be rendered, with 
abe froward, thou wilt wreſtle. God will not be out- 
- brav*d by the ſins of men, and therefore if we con- 
will nue impenitent we have all the reaſon in the world 

veal 2 expect that God will go on to puniſh. 

tion But to come nearer to ourſelves and to conſider 
been or own caſe, which is in truth ſo very bad that we 
may almoſt be afraid to conſider it. The wife and 
good God, like a prudent and indulgent Father, 
ath uſed all the arts of his Providence towards this 
N I Nation 
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SzRM. Nation to reclaim us. He hath invited us to him hy 
IX. many bleſſings, but we would not come; ſo n 


A borrow an apt illuſtration from a * great Diving 


* Biſhop of our own) we have forced him to del 
Saunders 


fon. 


hath taken with us, we would not be perſuaded hy 


niſhing a calamity could not but make us open alt 
the rich man in the Goſpel, though he had all bs 


but /ift up his eyes when be was in flames. 
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with as Ab/alom did with Joab; he ſent one ciyi 
meſſage to him after another, but he would ng 
come; at laſt he ſets on fire his corn-fields to 
whether that would bring him: This courſe G0 


mciinges of kindneſs (by his many bleſſings and 
favours) to return to him, and therefore hath he {ent 
amongſt us the terrible meſſengers of his wrath. Fu 
we were engaged in a foreign War, and tho! Gol 
was pleaſed to give us fome conſiderable ſucceſs in i 
yet it ſeems our provocations were ſo great that hr 
was reſolv'd to puniſh us. He was loth to let us fa 
into the hands of men, and therefore he took the work 
into his own hand, and puniſh'd us himſelf, by ſend: 
ing a Peſtilence amongſt us, the ſoreſt and moſt de 
tructive that hath befallen this Nation for man 
Ages. But we did not upon this, return to him, 
and therefore his fierce Anger kindled a fearful Fn 
amongſt us, which hath laid the honour of our Nat 
on, one of the greateſt and richeſt Cities in ti 
World in the duſt ; and that by ſo ſudden and ir 
ſiſtible, ſo diſmal and amazing a devaſtation, as 
all the circumſtances of it is ſcarce to be parallele 
in any Hiſtory. | 

I doubt not but moſt of us were mightily affect 
with this Judgment whilſt it was upon us. So alt 
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eyes a little, and awaken us to conſideration ; &v 
life-time been immersd in ſenſuality, yet could nol 


And ſurely God expects that tuch Judgments Þ 
theſe ſhould not only rouſe us a little for the preſent 
but that they ſhould have a permanent operational 


effect upon us, and work a thorough and laſting te 
formation 


r . ao 
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ſormation among us; but yet I am afraid that this SE RM. 
dreadful Fire hath had no other influence upon us IX. 
but what it uſes to have upon metals, which are on 
ly melted by it for the preſent, but when the Fire is * 
removed they ſuddenly cool and return to their for- 
mer hardneſs. 

One would have thought that the ſenſe of ſuch a 
50 calamity as this ſhould have remain'd longer upon 
| us. Methinks God ſeem'd to ſay to us after this 
5 Judgment as he did once to Feruſalem, Zeph. 3. 7. 
Surely thou wilt fear me, thou wilt receive inſtruction; 
but we (like them) have been but the more forward 
to provoke him, (they roſe early and corrupted their 
lings) we have after all this, harden'd our hearts from 
his fear and refuſed to return. And therefore God is now 
come to one of his laſt Judgments, Our Enemy diſtreſſes 
u in our Gates. God hath begun to let us fall into the 
hands of men, and by giving our enemies a ſudden 
and fatal advantage upon us, hath ſmitten us with a 
Breach great as the Sea. 

Theſe were terrible calamities indeed to come ſo 
thick and ſo ſwiftly upon us, /ike deſolation, and as a 
whirlwind, Such a quick Succeſſion of Judgments, 
treading almoſt upon one another's heels, does but 
too plainly declare that God is highly incenſed a- 
gainſt us, For ſurely theſe are not the wounds of a 
Friend, but the terrible aſſaults of an Enemy. They 
do not look like the diſpleaſure of a Father, but the 
gell ſeverity of a Judge, not like v//itation, but like ven- 
iſto Feance, : 
our And beſides theſe more viſible Judgments upon 
the Nation, we are by a ſecret curſe of God inſenſi- 
| kl fly decayed in our riches and ſtrength, we are, I 
know not how, ſtrangely impoveriſh'd in the midit 
of plenty, and almoſt undone by victories. And 
which adds to our miſery, few among us ſeem to be 
ſufficiently ſenſible of it, or to take any notice by 
al what ſilent ſteps and imperceptible degrees (like gray 
re. MW. Pairs and the infirmities of old age) poverty and 
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SERM. weakneſs are ſtealing in upon us: So that we ma 
IX. fitly apply to ourſelves what the Prophet ſays of E. 
A—YV phraim, Hoſ. 7. 9. Strangers have devoured his 


ſtrength, and he knoweth it not; yea gray hairs are 
here and there upon him, and yet he knoweth it not. 
And our condition as we are a Church, is not 
much better. How is this famous Proteftant Church 
of ours, which was once the Admiration of her Friends 
and the envy of her Enemies, ſunk and declin'd in 
her glory, and reduced into a very narrow compaſs? 
So that ſhe is left like the Daughter of Sion, (Ia, 1, 
8.) as a Cottage in the Vinevard, as a Lodge in a Car. 
den of Cucumbers, as a beſieged City: ſtraitned and 
hemm'd in on all parts, by the impudence of 4. 
theiſm, the inſolencies of Popery, and the turbulen- 
cy of Faction; all which do every day viſibly and 
apace gain ground upon her, and diſtreſs her one. 
very ſide ; juſt as the condition of the Fewiſb Church 
15 deſcribed before my Text, The Syrians before, and 
the Philiſtines behind, both ready to devour Iſrael with 
open mouth, | | 
And ſurely it is not for nothing that God hath 
brought us thus low, that he hath ſent all theſe Judg- 
ments upon us, and that he doth ſtill threaten us with 
more: The reaſon is plain, becauſe we are til} im- 
penitent; The People turneth not Io him that ſmiteth 
them. There hath been almoſt an univerſal degene- 
racy amongſt us, and there is ſtill, I fear, a general 
impenitency, the people turneth not, &c. Notwith- 
ſtanding all thoſe diſmal Calamities which our eyes 
have ſeen, wickedneſs doth ſtill prevail in the Nation 
and overflows it like a mighty deluge, fo as to ovet- 
ſpread all ranks and orders of men : And not only 
ſo, but is grown impudent and appears with a whort's 
forebead ; all kind of modeſty ſcems to have forſaken 

the ſinners of this Age. 85 
And is this Repentance? to live in filthy and . 
bominable luſts, to tear the Name of God by horrid 
Oaths and Imprecations; to be atheiſtical _ pro- 
P ale, 
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phane, and by an unexampled boldneſs to turn the SE RM. 
Word of God it ſelf, and the graveſt and moſt ſerious IX. 
matters of Religion into Raillery ? This is not 
% turn to him that ſmileth us, but to turn upon 
kim and ſmite him again. And yet ſuch crying and 
damorous ſins as theſe are almoſt come to be the garb 
and faſhion of the Nation, and to be accounted the 
wit and gallantry of the Age. 
And ſhall not God viſit for theſe things? Shall not 
his ſoul be avenged on ſuch a Nation as this ? Yes, 
he hath viſited z and *tis for theſe things that he 
wrath of God hath been ſo manifeſtly revealed from 
Heaven againſt us. For this cauſe miſery and deſtruc- 
lin have been in our way, and the way of peace have 
we not known, becauſe there hath been no fear of 
Cad before our eyes, Hence it is that God's anger 
is not turned away, but his hand is ſtretched out ſtill, 
becauſe the people turneth not to him that ſmiteth them, 
wither do they ſeek the Lord of Hoſts. | 
But do not we ſeek God? Do we not every day ac- 
knowledge our fins to him, and pray that he would 
th Wl have mercy upon us miſerable offenders, and grant that 
: we may hereafter live godly, righteous, and ſober lives ? 
n 
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Do not we ſeek the Lord of Hoſts, when we continu- 

ally beg of him to fave and deliver us from the hand 
ib Wl if our enemies? Indeed we do thus ſeek him, but we 
e. ſhould firſt 7w to him; otherwiſe if we hope our 
ral Wi prayers will prevail with God to do us good we do 
h. but truſt in lying Words. If we go on in our ſins our 
es very prayers will become fin, and increaſe our guilt : 
on For the prayer of the wicked (that is, of one that is 
et- 'lolved to continue ſo) is an abomination to the Lord. 
ily WF Can we think it reaſonable for men to addreſs them- 
e's Wl {elves to God after this manner? Lord, though we 
en bave no mind to turn to thee, yet we pray thee turn 

away thine anger from us; though we are reſolved not 
| 4- WH  for/ake our fins, yet we make no doubt but that thy 


rid vero will forgive them ; give peace in our time, O 
ro- d, that we may purſue our luſts ſecurely aud with- 
ne, 


out 


Of the End of Judgment, 


Sr RM. out diſturbance : Deliver us we pray thee from the bund 
IX. 'of our enemies, that we may fin againſt thee with 
WY WV fear all the days of cur lives. Would it not be hor. 


ble impudence and impicty to put up any ſuch pet 
tions to God? And yet this, 1 tear, is the moſt ge. 
nuine interpretation of our prayers and lives com 
par'd together. 

And if this be our caſe, what can we expect! 
God may give us peace with our Enemies, but then 
he will find out ſome other way to puniſh us: For i 
we ſtill perſiſt in our Atheiſm and Prophaneſs, in ou 
contempt of God and of his holy Worſhip, in ow 
ſcorn and deriſion of Religion, in our abominabk 
luſts and horrid impieties, what can we look for by 
that God ſhould be angry with us until be have en 
ſumed us and there be no eſcaping ? Nothing can be: 
ſadder preſage of our ruin, than not to be reform. 
ed by thoſe dreadful Judgments of God which har 
been upon us. This was that which brought find 
deſtruction upon the Egyptians in the Red Sea, that 
they had held out fo obſtinately againſt ſo man 
Judgments, and had been harden'd under ten Plague 
To be impenitent after ſuch ſevere corrections, 1s U 
poyſon our ſelves with that which is intended for ou 
Phyſick, and by a miraculous kind of obſtinacy to 
turn the Rods of God into Serpents. 

And now perhaps ſome will be apt to fay, th 
theſe are things fit for men of our Profeſſion, becaut 
it is our Trade and we live by it. Indeed they art 
ſo, things very fit to be ſaid, and withal very fit fo 
every one to conſider, who profefſeth himſelf 4 
Chriſtian, and who owns the belief of a God, and 
a Providence, and another World. And if they be 
ſo, where is the fault? Is it, that there is a peculia 
Profeſſion of men whoſe proper work it is to tell mel 
of their faults, and to perſuade them to reform! 
No, there is no harm in that neither, Is it then 
that they live by their Profeſſion, and yet would b. 

believed: 
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believed? Yes, there lies the force of the objection. Sz rm. 
To which I ſhall only at preſent return this anſwer, IX. 
that men do not argue thus in other caſes, when yer WW 
the reaſon ſeems to be the very ſame. In matters 

that concern their Bodies and Eſtates, the Phyſician 

and the Lawyer are believed, tho' it is verily 

thought that they live by their Profeſſions, as well 

as we; why then ſhould men deal fo partially and 
unequally only with their Souls? Were we not mo- 

ved by better principles, and ſway*d by the argu- 

ments and conſiderations of another World, we 

might for ought we know, with every whit as much 
advantage to our ſelves, ſuffer men to be quiet and 

to ſleep on ſecurely in their ſins; if we did not be- 

lieve our ſelves 1n theſe matters what ſhould hinder 

but that we might with as much gravity and confi- 

dence cry Peace, Peace, when there 1s no Peace ; 

and flatter men with as much art and with as good a 

grace, as any of thoſe can do who live delicately, and 

wear ſoft cloathing. | 

But we believe the threatnings of God, and there- | 
fore do we ſpeak: We know the terror of the Lord, j 
and therefore we endeavour to perſuade men, And 
Oh! that we could perſuade them 10 break off their | 
fins by righteouſneſs, and to turn every one from the | 
evil of bis way, and from the violence that is in his i 
bands: And then who can tell but God may turn and 
repent, and turn away from his fierce anger that we 
periſh nt? 

The good God make us all wiſe to know in this our 
day the things that belong to our peace, before they be 
bid from our eyes; and grant that we may all turn to 
bim that haih ſmitten us, by Repentance and real Re- 
| formation of our lives; that God may be pleaſed to turn 
away bis Anger from us, and to ſtretch out his hand 
for our Deliverance , which we humbly beg of him for 
the ſake of Chriſt. To whom with the Father, &c. 
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SERMON XE 


er 
Of the Deceitfulneſs and Danger of 

| Sin. { 

ſhe 
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HEB. iii. 13. 

| Te 

Exhort one another daily, while it is called u i 

day, left any of you be hardned through th Ml ou 
deceitfulneſs of fin, th 

Sr. MON the many conſiderations which 
X. the Word of God and our own Reaſon 0 
LY offer to us, to diſcourage us from ſin, th Wl 1 
none of the leaſt conſiderable, that he that b 

once engages in a vicious courſe is in danger to pro- WW .; 

ceed in it, being inſenſibly trained on from one de. 6 

gree of wickedneſs to another ; fo that the farther x 

he advances, his retreat grows the more difficul, WW 

becauſe he is {till puſhed on with a greater violence. t. 

All error as well of practice as of judgment, ö Wl ; 
endleſs; and when a man is once out of the way, tit Wi , 

farther he ſhall go on the harder he will find it vil, 

return into the right way, Therefore there is great Wl | 

reaſon why men ſhould be fo often caution'd again Wi 


the beginnings of ſin; or if they have been fo un 
happy as to be engaged in a bad courſe, why the 
ſhould be warned to break it off preſently and with 
out delay, leſt by degrees they be hardned in the 
wickedneſs, till their caſe grow deſperate and paſt 
remedy. And to this purpoſe is the Apoſte's advice 


here in the Text, Exbort one another daily, while 4. 
call 
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called to day, leſt any of you be hardned thro' the deceit- SRE Rm. 
fulneſs of ſm. ; X. 
From which words I ſhall A 
1. Endeavour to repreſent to you the growing dan- 
ger of ſin, and by what ſteps and degrees bad habits 
do ſenſibly gain upon men and harden them in an evil 
courſe. | 
2, I ſhall from this conſideration take occaſion to 
ſhew what great reaſon and need there is to warn men 
of this danger and to endeavour to reſcue them out 
of it. And then 
2. I ſhall apply my ſelf to the duty here in the 
Text, of exhorting men with all earneſtneſs and im- 
portunity to reſiſt the beginnings of ſin ; or if the 
bealready entred upon a wicked courſe, to make haſte 
out of this dangerous ſtate ; left any of you be hardned 
through the deceitfulneſs of fin. 
I. Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to repreſent to you the 


Loving danger of fin, and by what ſteps and de- = 
123 bad habits do inſenſibly gain upon men and = 
' harden them in an evil courſe. All the actions of = 
wen which are not natural, but proceed from deli- 


beration and choice, have ſomething of difficulty in 

them when we begin to practiſe them, becauſe at - 
arſt we are rude and unexerciſed in that way: but | 
after we have practiſed them a while they become |, 
more eaſy: and when they are eaſy, we begin to 

take pleaſure in them: and when they pleaſe us we 

do them frequently, and think we cannot repeat 

them too often; and by frequency of acts a thing 

grows into a habit: and a confirm'd habit is a ſecond 

kind of nature; and ſo far as any thing is natural 

o far it is neceſſary, and we can hardly do other- 

Vie; nay, we do it many times when we do not my 
think of it. For by virtue of a habit a man's mind or -. 
- ody becomes pliable and inclined to ſuch kind of ac- 
dos as it is accuſtomed to, and does as it were ſtand 
r bent and charged ſuch a way; ſo that being touched 
; and awaken'd by the leaſt occaſion, it breaks forth 
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into ſuch or ſuch actions. And this is the natur 


X. progreſs of all habits indifferently conſidered, whe. 
ther they be good or bad. 


But vicious habits have a greater advantage, and 
are of a quicker growth. For the corrupt nature 
of man is a rank foil to which vice takes eaſily, and 
wherein it thrives apace. The mind of man hath 
need to be prepared for piety and virtue; it muſt be 
cultivated to that end, and ordered with great care 
and pains : But vices are weeds that grow wild and 
ſpring up of themſelves. They are in ſome ſort nx 
tural to the Soil, and therefore they need not to be 
planted and watered, *tis ſufficient if they be neglec. 
ted and let alone. So that vice having this advat 
tage from our nature, it is no wonder if occaſion 
and temptation eaſily draw it forth. 

But that we may take a more diſtinct account of 
the progreſs of fin and by what ſteps vice gains up- 
on men, I ſhall mark out to you ſome of the chief 
and more obſervable gradations of 1t. 

1. Men begin with leſſer fins. No man is per. 
fectly wicked on the ſudden. * Sunt quædam vitior 
elementa ; there are certain rudiments of vice, in which 
men are firſt entred, and then they proceed by de 
grees to greater and fouler crimes. For vice hatt 
Its infancy and tender age, and its ſeveral ſtates of 
growth. Men are not fo totally degenerate but at 
firſt they are aſham*d when they venture upon a 
known fin, though it be but ſmall in compariſon. 
Hence it is that at firſt men are very ſolicitous to pal 
liate and hide their faults by excuſes, but after they 
have frequently committed them, and they gro# 
too viſible to be concealed, then they will attempt c 
defend and maintain them ; and from thence the) 
come by degrees to take pleaſure in them, and it 
thoje that do the ſame things. | 

2. Aſter men have been ſome time initiated 
theſe leſſer ſins, by the commiſſion of theſe they ate 


prepared and diſpoſed for greater; ſuch as lay hor 
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the conſcience, and offer more violence to the light SE RM. 
ind reaſon of their minds. By degrees a ſinner may X. 
grow to be fo hardy as to attempt thoſe crimes WFWNg 


which at firſt he could not have had the thought 
of committing without horror. Like Haxael, who 
when he was told by the Prophet Eliſpa what bar. 
barous cruelties he thould one day be guilty of to- 
wards the People of [/rael when he ſhould come to 
be king of Syria, he abominated the very thought 
and mention of them; 1s thy ſervant a dog that hg 
ſhould do this great thing? and yet for all this we 
know he did it afterwards. Tis true indeed when 
a finner is firſt tempted to the commiſſion of a more 
gros and notorious fin, his conſcience is apt to bog- 
ge and ſtart at it, he doth it with great difficulty 
and regret ; the terrors of his own mind and the 
fears of damnation are very troubleſome to him; 
but this trouble wears of by degrees, and that which 
was at firſt difficult does by frequent practice and 
long cuſtom become tolerable. | 

3. When a man hath proceeded thus far he be- 
fin to put off ſhame, one of the greateſt reſtraints 
rom ſin which God hath laid upon human nature. 
And when this curb once falls off there 1s then but 
little left ro reſtrain and hold us in. At firſt ſetting 
out upon a vicious courſe men are a little nice and 
delicate, like young travellers, who at firſt are of- 
tended at every ſpeck of dirt that lights upon them, 
but after they have been accuſtomed to it, and have 
travelled a good while in foul ways, it cealeth to 
be a to them to be daſh'd and beſpat- 
ter d. | 

4. After this, it is poſſible, men may come to ap- 
prove their vices, For if men's judgments do not 
command their wills and reſtrain their luſts, it is 
great odds in proceſs of time the vicious inclinati- 


ons of their wills will put a falſe byals upon their 


Judgments ; and then it is no wonder if men come 
to boaſt of their ſins and to glory in their vices, 
when 
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Sr RM. when they are half perſuaded that they are generoy 


and commendable qualities. Thus much is certain 


Vin experience, that ſome men have gotten ſo perfet 


a habit of ſome fins as not to know and take notic 
many times when they commit them. As in the 
caſe of ſwearing, which ſome men have ſo accuſt. 
med themſelves to, that without any conſideratio 
they do of courſe put an oath or two into every ſe. 
tence that comes from them. And it hath been ch. 
{ſerved of ſome perſons that they have told an un. 
truth ſo often, and averr'd it with ſo much con. 
dence, till at laſt, forgetting that it was a lye a 


| firſt, they themſelves have in proceſs of time be. 


lieved it to be true. 

From this pitch of wickedneſs men commonly 
proceed to draw in others and to make Proſelytes to 
their vices. Now this ſignifies not only a great ap 
probation of fin but even a fondneſs for it, when 
men are not content to {in upon their own ſingle ac- 
counts, but they muſt turn zealous agents and factors 
for the devil; become teachers of ſin and miniſters 
of unrighteouſneſs, and are factiouſly concerned to 
propagate together with their atheiſtical principle 
their lewd practices, and to draw followers and dif 
ciples after them. 

And when they are arrived to this height it is ns 
tural for them to hate reproof, and to reſiſt the 
means of their recovery ; to quarrel againſt all the 
remedies that ſhall be offered to them, and to count 


thoſe their greateſt enemies who have ſo much cou. 


rage and kindneſs as to deal plainly with them, and 
to tell them the truth. And then all the wiſe coun- 
ſels of God's Word, and the moſt gentle and ptu- 
dent admonitions in the world, when they are ten 
dered to ſuch perſons, ſerve only to provoke their 


fcorn or their paſſion. And ſurely that man 1s in? 


fad caſe that is ſo diſpoſed, that in all probability he 
will turn the moſt effectual means of his amend 
ment into the occaſion of new and greater ſins. 


But 
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But that which renders the condition of ſich per- SE RMH. 
ſons much more ſad and deplorable is, that all this X. 
while God is withdrawing his grace from them, For &YVW 
every degree of ſin cauſeth the holy ſpirit of God 
with all his bleſſed motions and aſſiſtanccs to retire 
farther from them : And not only ſo, but the Devil 
(that evil Hirit which the Scripture tells us, wworks ef- 
feFually in the children of diſobedience) does according 
as men improve in wickedneſs get à greater and 
more eſtabliſh*d dominion over them. For as they 
who are reclaimed from an evil courſe are faid in 
Scripture to be reſcued out of the ſnare of the Devil, 
and to be turned from the power of Satan unto God; 
ſo on the other hand, the farther men advance in 
the ways of ſin, ſo much the farther they depart | 
from God, from under the influence of his grace, | 
and the care of his protection and providence ; and 
they give the Devil (who 1s not apt to neglect his | 
advantages upon them) greater opportunitics every 
day to gain the firmer poſſeſſion of them. 

And thus by paſſing from one 0 5 of ſin to a- 
nother, the ſinner becomes hardened in his wicked- 
nes, and does inſenſibly ſlide into that in which 
vithout a miraculous grace of God he is like for e- 
yer to continue. For the mind of man after it hath 
been long accuſtomed to evil, and is once grown old. 
in vice, is almoſt as hard to be rectified as it is to re- 
(over a body bowed down with age to its firſt ſtraight- 
nels, The Scripture ſpeaks of tome that comm#! ſin 
with preedineſs, and that drink up iniquity as the Ox 
drinketh up water, with a mighty appetite and thirſt, 
u if they were not able to refrain from it. And to 
u. expreſs to us the miſerable condition of ſuch perſons 
n repreſenteth them as perfect ſlaves to their vices, 
1 chat have ſold themſelves to do wickedneſs, and are 
A captive by Satan at bis pleaſure, And when men 
he Wi fave brought themſelves to this paſs, they are almoſt 
d. under a fatal neceſſity of ſinning on. I do not be- 
: leve that God hath abſolutely predeſtinated any man 
L. Vo 1. J. 0 to 
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SERM. to ruin, but by a long courſe of wilful fin men may 


X. 


in a ſort predeſtinate themſelves to it,and chuſe wick. 


WY WV edneſs fo long till it almoſt becomes neceſſary, and 


Vel. Pa- 


tere. 


till they have brought themſelves under all imagim. 
ble diſadvantage of contributing any thing toward 
their own recovery: being bound in the chains of 
their own wickedneſs and held in the cords of their 
ſins: Nay like Sampſon, not only bound by thok 


luſts which they have embraced, but likewiſe robbed 


of all their ſtrength whereby they ſhould break look 
from thoſe bonds. God grant that none of us ma 
ever have the woful experience of it: But I am hor: 
ribly afraid it is too true, that a ſinner may arrive to 
that confirmed ſtate of impiety as almoſt totally to 
loſe his liberty to do better : He may attain to that 
perfection in vice, as to continue to be a bad man 
upon the ſame account that the Hiſtorian extravagant. 
ly ſays Cato was virtuous, quia aliter eſſe non potuit, 


becauſe he could not be otherwiſe, Can the Ethiopian 


change his skin, or the Leopard bis ſpots ? It is the 
Scripture-compariſon, to ſet forth to us how hard a 
thing it is for a man to be brought to goodneſs that 
hath been long accuſtomed to do evil. He that 1; 
thus deeply engaged and entangled in a bad courſe 
will ſcarce ever have the heart and reſolution to break 
looſe from it, unleſs he be forced violently out of i 
by ſome ſevere affliction, by a ſharp ſickneſs, or by 
a terrible calamity, or by the preſent apprehenſions 
of death and the terrors of a ae judgment. Nor 
will theſe be effectual neither to change ſuch a pt 
ſon, without an extraordinary degree of God's grace: 
which conſidering the greatneſs and the continuance 
of his provocations, he hath very little reaſon to ex” 
pect or hope God ſhould ever beſtow upon him. 
Wretched man] that haſt brought thy ſelf into thi 
miſerable ſtate, out of which there is but juſt a poll: 
bility left of thy being reſcued ; that haſt neglett- 
ed thy diſeaſe fo long till it is almoſt too late to apply 


remedies ; that haſt provoked God fo far and 4 
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ſpeak not this to diſcourage even the greateſt of ſin- 
ners from repentance. Though their caſe be ex- 
tremely difficult, yet it is not quite deſperate. For 
thoſe things «which ſeem impoſſible with men, are poſſible 
with God, But I ſpeak it on purpoſe to ſtop ſinners 
in their courſe and to diſcourage men from going on 
in fin till they be hardned through the deceitfulneſs 
of it, and have brought themſelves by inſenſible de- 
prees into that dangerous and difficult ſtate which I 
have all this while been repreſenting to you. I come 
now to the 

II. Second thing I propounded, which was from 
this conſideration to ſhew what great reaſon and need 
there is to warn men of this danger, and to endea- 
your to reſcue them out of it. The Apoſtle directs 
this precept to all Chriſtians, Exhort one another dai- 
Y, leſt any of you be hardned through the deceitfulneſs of 
fn, That is, leſt you be hardned by degrees and 
finally ruined, And ſurely every man is concern'd 
to do what in him lies to reſcue his brother from fo 
imminent a danger. It is every ones place and du- 
ty to endeavour to ſave thoſe whom he ſees ready to 
periſh : Much more does it concern thoſe who are 
peculiarly ſet apart for this work, I mean the Mini- 
lters of God's holy Word, whoſe proper office and 
buſineſs it is to exhort and warn every man day and 
night, who are ſet as Watchmen to the houſe of Tſracl, 


our neglect ſhall be required at our hands. So that if 
ve believe the threatnings of God which we declare 
to others, if we have any apprehenſion of the dread- 
ful miſery of another world, if we have any ſenſe 
of our own duty and fſafery, if we have any pity for 
periſhing Souls, we cannot but be very importunate 
with ſinners to look about them, and to conſider 


itcir danger, and to bethink themſelves ſeriouſly of 


O 2 the 


and whoſe Blood incaſe any of them miſcarry through 
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ned to ſuch a prodigious height, that thou haſt reaſon SRM. 
almoſt to deſpair both of his grace and aſſiſtance for X. 
thy repentance, and of his mercy for thy pardon. 11 
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SER. the miſerable event and iſſue of a wicked life: We 


X. 


cannot but be earneſt with them 70 break off their fins, 


and to give glory to God by repentance, before darkn 


come and their feet ſtumble upon the dark mountain;, 
When we are convinced more fully than we can de. 
fire, that miſery and deſtruction are in their ways, when 
we plainly ſee the evil day haſting towards them 2. 
pace, and deſtrufion coming upon them like a Whir. 
toind; heaven above threatning them, and hell le. 
neath moving herſelf to meet them at their coming, can 
we poſſibly do leſs than to warn ſuch perſons 10 fir 


from the Wrath which is to come, and out of the ad 


apprehenſion of thedanger that hangs over them, to 
caution them againſt it, and endeavour with all our 
might to reſcue them from the miſery which is ready 
to ſwallow them up? Indeed one would be apt to 
think it a very vain thing to diſſuade men from be- 
ing miſerable, to uſe great vehemency of argument 
to hinder a man from leaping into a pit, or from 
running into the fire; to ke great pains to arguea 
ſick man into a deſire of health, rot to make a pri. 
ſoner contented to have his ſhackles knocked off, 
and to be ſet at liberty: one would think all this 
were perfectly needleſs : But yet we ſee in experience 
fin is a thing of ſo ſtupifying a nature as to make men 
inſenſible of their danger, although it be ſo near, and 
ſo terrible. It is not ſo with men in other cafes; 
When we labour of any bodily diſtemper, it is much 
to find a man that 1s patient of his diſeaſe ; but 
when our Souls are mortally ſick, that we ſhould be 
contented with our condition, and fond of our di- 
eaſe, that we ſhould fight with our Phyſician, and 
ſpurn at our Remedy; this ſurely is the height of 
diſtraction, for men to be thus abſolutely bent upon 
their own ruin, and to reſolve to make away them 
ſelves for ever. And we who are the meſſengers of 
God to men muſt be born of rocks, and have heart 
harder than the nether milſtone, if we can patient!) 


look on and endure to ſee men periſh without uling 
our 
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our utmoſt endeavour to ſave them. Therefore ISRER M. 
ſhall in the X. 
III. Third and laſt place apply my ſelf to this WWW 
work of Exhortation, the duty commanded here in 
the Text. And here I ſhall addreſs my ſelf to two 
forts of Perſons. 
1. To perſuade thoſe who are yet innocent of great 
crimes to reſiſt the beginnings of ſin, leſt it gain up- 
on them by degrees. | 
2, To preſs and urge thoſe that are already entred 
na wicked courſe, that they would make haſte 
out of this dangerous ſtate; /zt at laſt hey be hardned 
through the deceitfulneſs of ſin. 
1, To perſuade thoſe who are yet in ſome meaſure 
innocent, to reſiſt the beginnings of fin, left it gain 
upon them by degrees. Vice may eaſily be diſcou- 
raged at firſt, *Tis like a ſlight diſcaſe, when it is 
ealy to be cured, but dangerous to be neglected, 
The firſt approaches of ſin and temptation are uſu- 
ally very modeſt, but if they be not diſcountenan- 
ced they will ſoon grow upon us and make bolder 
attempts. Every inclination to ſin, every com- 
pliance with temptation is a going down the Hill: 
While we keep our ſtanding we may command 
our ſelves, but if we once put our ſelves into 
violent motion downward we cannot ſtop when we 
pleaſe, 


Omne in precipiti vitium flelit —— 


All vice ſtands upon a precipice, and to engage in any 
ſinful courſe is to run down the hill. And if we 
once let looſe the Propenſions of our Nature we can- 
not gather in the reins and govern them as we pleaſe ; 
if we give way to preſumptous fins they will quickly 
get dominion over us. It is much eaſier not to begin 
2 bad courſe than to put a ſtop to our ſelves after we 
have begun it. Stulta res eſt nequitie modus. *Tisag, 
fond thing for a man to think to ſet bounds to him- 
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Se RM. ſelf in any thing that is bad, to reſolve to fin in num. 
X. ber, weight and meaſure, with great temperance 
Wand diſcretion, and government of himſelf: that 
he will commit this ſin and then give over, entertain 

but this one temptation, and after that he will ſhit 

the door and ad mit of no more. Our corrupt hearts 

when they are once in motion, they are like the n. 

ging Sea, to which we can ſet no bounds, nor ſay to 

it, Hitherto ſpalt thou go and no further. Sin is ve. 

ry cunning and deceitful, and does ſtrangely gain 

upon men when they once give way to it. It is of 

a very bewitching Nature, and hath ſtrange arts of 

addreſs and inſinuation. The giving the way to a 

ſmall ſin does marvellouſly prepare and diſpoſe a man 

for a greater. By giving way to one little vice after 
another, the ſtrongeſt reſolution may be broken, 

For tho? it be not to be ſnapt in ſunder at once, yet 

by this means it is untwiſted by degrees, and then 

tis eaſy to break it one thread after another, *Tis 

ſcarce imaginable of what force one ſingle action 15 

to produce more: For ſin is very teeming and fruit- 

ful; and tho? there be no Sling annex'd to it, yet 

it does ſtrangely increaſe and multiply. As there is 

a connection of one virtue with another, fo vices are 

link'd together, and one fin draws many after it. 

| When the Devil rempts a man to commit any wic- 
| kedneſs he does as it were lay a long train of fins, 
and if the firſt temptation take, they give fire to one 
| another. Let us then reſiſt the beginnings of fin, 
| becauſe then we have moſt power, and fin hath leaſt, 
This is the rſt. . 
| 2. To periuade thoſe who are already engaged in 
| a wicked courſe, to make haſte out of this dangerous 
| ſtate. And there is no other way to get out of 1t but 
| by repentance, that is, by a real change and refor- 
mation of our lives; for herein the nature of true 
repentance does conſiſt, And without this all the 


devices which men ule to get rid of the guilt of _ 
ins 
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fins are vain and to no purpoſe. Tis not to be done Sꝝ rm. 


by a formal confeſſion and abſolution, nor by a lon 


pilgrimage, nor by one of thoſe little tickets from 


Rome which they call Indulgences. A wiſe man 
would much ſooner perſuade himſelf that God will 
not at all puniſh the ſins of men than that he would 
forgive them ſo eaſily, and receive great offenders 
to favour upon ſuch ſight terms. Let us not de- 
ceive our ſelves, there is one plain way to Heaven, 
by ſincere repentance and a holy life, and there is 
no getting thither by tricks. And without this 
change of our lives all our forrow and faſting and 
humiliation for ſin, which at this ſeaſon we make 
profeſſion of, will ſignify nothing. There is an ex- 
cellent paſſage of the Son of Sirach to this purpoſe, 
Ecclus. 34. 25, 26. He that walheth himſelf after 
the touching of a dead body, if he touch it again what 
availeth his waſhing ? So it is with a man that faſteth 
for his fins, and goeth again and doth the ſame things, 
who will hear his prayer, or what aoth his humbling 
profit him? There is this plain difference between trou- 
ble for ſin and repentance; ſorrow only reſpects ſins 
paſt, but repentance ischiefly preventive of fins for the 
future: And God therefore requires that we ſhould 
- troubled for our ſins, that we may relolve to leave 
them. 

And to oblige us to a vigorous and ſpeedy reſolu- 
tion in this matter, let us conſider that we have en- 
gaged too far already in a bad courſe; and that e- 
very day our retreat will grow more dangerous and 
difficult ; that by our delays we make work for a ſadder 
and longer repentance than that which we do now 
b ſtudiouſly decline: Let us conſider likewiſe, that 
our life is concerned in the caſe ; that except wwe re- 
bent and turn, we ſhall die: And that the evil day 
may overtake us while we are deliberating whither 
ve ſhould avoid it or not; that vice is ſo far from 
deing mortified by age, that by every day's conti- 
ance in it we increaſe the power of it; and ſo 

O 4 much 
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SERM, much ſtrength as we add to our diſeaſe we certainly WM life. 
X. take from our ſelves: And this 1s a double weakning to | 
WY Wof us, when we do not only Joſe our own ſtrength, but Ml und 
the enemy gets it and employs it againſt us. The WM ma 
deceitfulneſs of ſin appears in nothing more than in MW me: 
keeping men off from this neceſſary work and per. Wl fell 

ſuading them to hazard all upon the unreaſonable and 

hopes of the mercy of God, and the uncertain reſo. ter 

lution of a future repentance. I do not think there I tim 

are any here but do either believe, or at leaſt are ve. be! 
hemently afraid that there is another life after this; Ml Sto! 

and that a wicked life, without repentance, muſt un. Wl ove 
avoidably make them miſerable in another World; Wl is: 

and that to caſt off all to a death-bed repentance, Ml that 

puts things upon a mighty hazard. And they have WM and 

a great deal of reaſon to think ſo : For alas, how Wl bet 

unit are moſt men at ſuch a time for ſo great and ¶ cc 

ſerious a work as repentance is, when they are unfit ate 

for the ſmalleſt matters: And how hard is it for any Haft 

man then to be aſſured of the truth and reality of WW Gar 


his repentance, when there is no ſufficient opportu- n 
nity to make trial of the ſincerity of it, I deny not WW! 
the poſſibility of the thing; but it is much to be WW 
fear*d that the repentance of a dying ſinner is uſual- WW 0 
ly but like the ſorrow of a malefactor, when he is Wl © 
ready to be turned off; he is not troubled that he t 


hath offended the law, but he is troubled that he b 
muſt die. For when death is ready to ſeize upon b 


the ſinner, and he feels himſelf dropping into de- "0 
ſtruction, no wonder if then the man's ſtomach come tl 
down, and he be contented to be ſaved; and ſceing A 
he muſt ſtay no longer in this World, be deſirous to . U 
go to Heaven rather than Hell; and inorder to that, | li 
be ready to give ſome teſtimonies of his repentance : . 0 
no wonder if when the rack is before him this ex- ( 
tort confeſſion from him, and if in hopes of a par- a 


don he make many large promules of amendment, 


and freely declare his refolution of a new and * 4 
| LC, 8 
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ie. But then it is the hardeſt thing in the World Sz Rm. 
wo judge whether any thing of all this that is done X. 
under ſo great a fear and force be real. For a ſick WWW 
man as he hath loſt an appetite to the moſt pleaſant 
meats and drinks, ſo likewiſe his ſinful pleaſures and 
&eſhly luſts are at the ſame time nauſeous to him, 
and for the very fame reaſon : For ſickneſs having al- 
ter d the temper of his body, he hath not at that 
time any guſt or reliſh for theſe things. And now 
he is reſolved againſt ſin, juſt as a man that hath no 
Stomach is reſolved againſt meat. But if the fit were 
over, and death would but raiſe his ſiege and remove 
lis quarters a little farther from him, it is to be feared 
that his former appetite would ſoon return to him, 
and that he would ſin with the ſame eagerneſs he did 
before. Beſides, how can we expect that God ſhould 
cept of our repentance at ſuch a time, when we 
re conſcious to our ſelves that we did reſolve to put 
of our repentance till we could fin no longer? 
Cain we think it fit for any may to ſay thus to God 
n a dying hour; Lord, now the world leaves me, 
* I come to thee. I pray thee give me eternal life, 
* who could never afford to give thee one good day 
* of my life: Grant that I may live with thee and 
enjoy thee for ever, who could never endure to 
think upon thee. I muſt confeſs that I cauld never 
be perſuaded to leave my ſins out of love to thee, 
but now I repent of them for fear of thee : I am 
conſcious to my ſelf that I would never do any 
thing for thy ſake, but yet-I hope thy goodneſs is 
* fuch that thou wilt forgive all the ungodlineſs and 
' unrighteouſneſs of my life, and accept of this forced 
' ubmiffion which I now make to thee, I pray thee 
do not at laſt fruſtrate and diſappoint me in this 
deſign which I have laid, of ſinning while I live 
and getting to Heaven when I dye.* Surely no 
man can think it fit to fay thus to God ; and yet I 
Mm afraid this is the true interpretation of many a 
man's repentance who hath deſerr'd it till he comes 
to 
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SRAM. to dye. I do not ſpeak this to diſcourage repen 
X. tance, even at that time. It is always the beſt this 
«s can do. But I would by all means diſcourage 
men from putting off ſo neceſſary a work till then 

*Tis true indeed when 'tis come to this, and a ſinner 

finds himſelf going out of the world, if he haue 
been ſo fooliſh and fo cruel to himſelf as to py 
things upon this laſt hazard, repentance is now the 

only thing that is left for him to do; this is his hf 
remedy and the only refuge he has to fly to: And th 

1s that which the miniſter in this caſe ought by al 
means to put the man upon, and earneſtly to perſuade 

him to. But when we ſpeak to men in other circum. 
ſtances, that are well and in health, we dare not for 

all the world encourage them to venture their ſouk 
upon ſuch an uncertainty. For to ſpeak the beſt of 

it, it 1s a very dangerous remedy, eſpecially when 

men have deſignedly contriv'd to rob God of the 
ſervice of their beſt days, and to put him off wit 

a few unprofitable ſighs and tears at the hour oſ 
death. I deſire to have as large apprehenſions of 

the mercy of God as any man, but withal, I an 

very ſure that he is the hardeſt to be impoſed upom 

of any one in the world. And no man that hath 

any worthy apprehenſions of the deity can imagine 

him to be ſo eaſy, as to forgive men upon the leal 
word and intimation of their minds, and to hav 

ſuch a fondneſs for offenders as would reflect upon 

the prudence of any magiſtrate and governor upon 
earth. God grant that I may ſincerely endeavour t0 

live a holy and virtuous life, and may have tte 
comfort of that when I come to dye. And that I mi 
never be ſo unwiſe as to venture all my hopes of 


bleſſed eternity upon a death-bed repentance. 


I will conclude with thoſe excellent ſayings of tit 
Son of Sirach (Ecclus 5. 6, 7. 16. 11, 12. 18. 21 
22. Say not, God's mercy is great, and he will be pe, 
erfied for the multitude of my fins. For mer) and 
wrath is with bim; be is mighty to forgive, - J 
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mir out diſpleaſure : And as his mercy is great, ſo are 
bi corrections alſo. Therefore make no tarrying to turn 
the Lord, and put not off from day to day : for ſud- 
Inh ſhall the wrath of the Lord come forth, and in thy 
wurity thou ſhalt be deſtroyed. Humble thy ſelf before 
thou be fick, and in the time of fins ſhew repentance. 
Let nothing hinder thee to pay thy vows in due time, 
and defer not till death to be juſtified. 


The Hazard of being ſaved in the 
Church of Rome. 


1 Con. ii. 15. 


But he himſelf ſhall be ſaved, yet ſo as by F Ire, 


of God which is given unto me, as a wiſe 


and another buildeth thereon : but let every 
nan take heed bow he buildeth thereupon. For other 
foundation can no man lay, than that which is laid, 
feſus Chriſt, Now if any man build upon this founda- 
lon, gold, fikver, precious ſtones, wood, hay, ſtubble, 
very man's work ſhall be made manifeſt, for the day 
ul declare it; berauſe it ſhall be revealed by fire, and 
tbe fre ſhall try every man's work of what ſort it is. 
If any man's work abide which he hath built thereupon, 
te ſhall receive a reward. If any man's work ſhall be 
kunt, be foall ſuffer loſs 3 but he himſelf ſhall be ſaved, 
0er fo as by fre. 


1 1 n 


IH E Context is thus, According to the grace SE Ru. 
XI. 


Maſſ or- builder, I have laid the Foundation 
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SERM. In theſe words the Apoſtle ſpeaks of a fort of ! 


XI. ſons, who held indeed the foundation of Chriſtian 
Sv but built upon it ſuch do#r:ines or practices as woll 


The Hazard of being ſaved 


not bear the r1a/ ; which he expreſſes to us by wy 
hay, and ſtubble, which are not proof againſt the Fj 
Such a perſon, the Apoſtle tells us, hath brougu ded 
himſelf into a very dangerous ſtate, though he woult 
not deny the poſſibility of his ſalvation; He hin 
ſhall be ſaved, yet ſo as by fire. 

That by fre here is not meant the fire of Purgat 


1, as ſome pretend (who would be glad of any ſh Fr 
dow of a Text of Scripture to countenance their on lat. 
dreams) I ſhall neither trouble you nor my (elf oi? 
manifeſt ; ſince the Particle of ſimilitude [6] plainh ſuper 
ſhews rhat the Apoſtle did not intend an eſcape ol lleir 
of the fire literally, but like to that which men mah m 
out of a houſe or town that is on fire. Eſpecial Chri 
ſince very learned perſons of the Church of Rome den, 
acknowledge that Purgatory cannot be conclude iy'*P"i 
from this Text, nay all that Eſtius contends for fron" 
this place is, that it cannot be concluded from hend And 
that there is no Purgatory ; which we never pretend who 
ed, but only that this Text doth not prove it. mol 

It is very well known that this is a Proverblil ſo {e 
phraſe uſed not only in Scripture, but in prophant thel 
Authors to ſignify a narrow eſcape out of a great d 
ger. He ſhall be ſaved, yet ſo as by fire, 2 293, 4 
of the fre. Juſt as dl das is uſed, 1 Pet. 3. 0.8 
where the Apoſtle ſpeaking of the eight perſons d 1 
Noab's family who eſcap'd the flood, Berdfycas 3 24k = 
they eſcaped out of the water. So here this phraſe W*" 
to be rendred in the Text, he himſelf ſhall eſcape, q 15 
fo as out of the fire. The like expreſſion you hat 7 
Amos 4. 11. I have pluchd them as a firebrand cu a0 
the fire. And Jude 23. Others ſave with fear, plu 
ing them out of the fire. All which expreſſions ſign" * 
fy the greatneſs of the danger and the difficulty 0 00 


eſcaping it; as one who when his houſe at midnight i 


ſet on fire, and being ſuddenly wabd leaps out of bis 1 
Fr 


iu the Church of Rome. 


and runs naked out of the doors, taking nothing that is St Rm. 


within along with him, but employing his whole care to 


we his body from the flames, as St. Chryſoſtom upon WWNd 
mother occaſion expreſſeth it. And ſo the Raman O- Tull. 


rator {who it is likely did not think of Purgatory) 
ned this phraſe 3 Quo ex judicio, velut ex incendio, 
wins effugit : From which Judgment or Sentence he 
eſcaped naked, as it were out of a burning. And 


one of the Greek Orators ＋ tells us, That 0 fave a+ 4ri/;- 


man out of the fire was a common proverbial Speech, des. 
From the words thus explained, the Obſervation 
that naturally ariſeth is this, That men may hold all 
the Fundamentals of Chriſtian Religion, and yet may 
ſueradd other things whereby they may greatly endanger 
their ſalvation, What thoſe things were which ſome 
among the Corinthians built upon the foundation of 
Chriſtianity, whereby they endanger*d their Salvati- 
on, we may probably conjecture by what the Apoſtle 
reproves in this Epiſtle, as the tolerating of inceſtu- 
ws marriages, communicating in Idol Feaſts, &c. 
And eſpecially by the Doctrine of the falſe Apoſtles, 
who at that time did ſo much diſturb the Peace of 
moſt Chriſtian Churches, and who are ſo often and 
o ſeverely reflected upon in this Epiſtle. And what 
their Doctrine was, we have an account, As 15. 
diz. that they impoſed upon the Gentile Chriſtians 
Circumciſion, and the obſervation of the Fewiſh Law, 
teaching that unleſs they were circumciſed, and kept the 
Law of Moſes, they could not be ſaved. So that they 
did not only build theſe Doctrines upon Chriſtianity, 
but they made them equal with the Foundation, ſay- 
Ing, that anleſs men believed and practiſed ſuch things 
they could not be ſaved. 
In ſpeaking to this Oz/ervation, I ſhall reduce my 
diſcourſe to theſe two Heads. | 
1. I ſhall preſent to you ſome Doctrines and Practi- 
Q which have been built upon the Foundation of 
Chriftianity, to the great hazard and danger of mens 
ſalvation, 
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SERM. ſalvation. And to be plain, I mean parti are N 
XI. Church of Rome. 25 e bility 
2. I hall enquire, whether our granting a pa. 6%" 
lity of ſalvation (tho? with great hazard) to thoſe in loch 
the communion of the Roman Church, and their de. bon 
nying it to us, be a reaſonable argument and encoy A 
ragement to any man to betake himſelf to thy thin 
Church. the ( 
And there is the more reaſon to conſider theſ did 
things, when ſo many ſeducing Spirits are fo actin m 
and buſy to pervert men from the truth; and luc 
when we ſee every day ſo many men and their R. be 
ligion fo eaſily parted. For this reaſon theſe tuo ale 
Conſiderations ſhall be the ſubject of the followine I fich 

_ diſcourſe. "Wot 
I. Firſt, We will conſider ſome Do#rines ad 
Practices which the Church of Rome hath built upon 1 
the foundation of Chriſtianity, to the great hazard i 
and danger of mens ſalvation. It is not denied by (0 t 
the moſt judicious Proteſtants, but that the Church 38 
of Rome do hold all the Articles of the Chriſtian the 
Faith which are neceſſary to ſalvation, bur thut Gi 
which we charge upon them, as a juſt ground of our 28 
ſeparation from them, is the impoſing of new Dottrins ent 
and Practices upon Chriſtians as neceſſary to ſalvatia, wy 
which were never taught by our Saviour, or his & * 
poſtles; and which are either directly contrary u fs 
the Doctrine of Chriſtianity, or too apparently de- ben 
tructive of a good life. And I begin, os 
1. With their Doctrines. And becauſe I have 10 * 
mind to aggravate leſſer matters, I will ſingle oi Ml. 
four or five points of Doctrine, which they have al- . 
ded to the Chriſtian Religion, and which were nei. bu 
ther taught by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, not nl 
own*d in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity. And the ) 
Firſt which I ſhall mention, and which being 00 By: 
admitted, makes way for as many Errors as they pleak Y 
to bring in, is their Doctrine of Infallibility. And * 


this they are very ſtiff and peremptory in, tho theſ 
| are 
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re not agreed among themſelves where this Infalli- SE RM. 
hlity is ſeated z whether in the Pope alone, or a KI. 
Council alone, or in both together, or in the diffuſive WWNS 


body of Chriſtians. But they are ſure they have it, 
though they know not where it is. 

And is this no prejudice againſt it ? Can any man 
think that this privilege was at firſt conferred upon 
the Church of Rome, and that Chriſtians in all Ages 
did believe it, and had conſtant recourſe to it for de- 
termining their differences, and yet that very Church 
which hath enjoyed and uſed it ſo long, ſhould now 
be at a loſs where to find it? Nothing could have 
fallen out more unluckily, than that there ſhould be 
ſuch differences among them about that which they 
pretend to be the only means of ending all diffe- 
rences. 

There is not the leaſt intimation in Scripture of 
this Privilege conferr*d upon the Roman Church, nor 
do the Apoſtles, in all their Epiſtles, ever ſo much 
a give the leaſt direction to Chriſtians to appeal to 
the Biſhop of Rome for a determination of the many 
differences which even in thoſe times happened a- 
mong them. And it is ſtrange they ſhould be ſo ſi- 
lent in this matter, when there were ſo many occaſi- 
a to ſpeak of ir, if our Saviour had plainly ap- 
pointed ſuch an Infallible Fudge of Controverſies for 
this very end to decide the differences that ſhould hap- 
pen among Chriſtians. It is ſtrange that the Ancient Fa- 
ters in their diſputes with Hereticks ſhould never ap- 
peal to this Fudge; nay it is ſtrange they ſhould not con- 
lantly do it inall caſes, it being ſoſhort and expedite a 
Wy for the ending of controverſies. And this very 
conſideration to a wiſe man is inſtead of a thouſand 
arguments to ſatisfy him that in thoſe times no ſuch 
ting was believed in the world. 
| Now this Doctrine of Infallibility, if it be not true, 
8of ſo much the more pernicious conſequence to 

iriſtianity, becauſe the conceit of it does confirm 
dem that think they have it, in all their other errors a 
an 
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SERM. and gives them a pretence of aſſaming an author 
XI. to themſelves to impoſe their own fancies and mi. 

WY VV ſtakes upon the whole Chriſtian world. 

2. Their Doctrine about Repentance, which con. 


ſiſts in confeſſing their ſins to the Prieſt ; which if i 
be but accompanied with any degree of contritin, 
does upon abſolulion received from the Prieſt put then 
into a ſtate of ſalvation, tho* they have lived the 
moſt lewd and debauch'd lives that can be imagin'l; 


than which nothing can be more plainly deſtructit 


of a good life. For if this be true, all the hazarl 
that the moſt wicked man runs of his ſalvation is on. 
ly the danger of ſo ſudden a death as gives him ng 
ſpace for confeſſion and abſolution. A caſe that hap. 
pens fo rarely, that any man that is ſtrongly addit. 
ed to his luſts will be content to venture his falvation 
upon this hazard; and all the arguments to a good 
life will be very inſignificant to a man that hath 1 
mind to be wicked, when remiſſion of ſins may be 
had upon ſuch cheap terms. 

3. The Doctrine of Purgatory; By which they 
mean an eſtate of temporary puniſhments after this 
life, from which men may be releaſed and tranſlated 
into Heaven by the prayers of the living, and the 
Sacrifice of the Maſs. That this Doctrine was not 
known in the Primitive Church, nor can be proved 
from Scripture, we have the free acknowledgment 
of as learned and eminent men as any of that Church; 
which is to acknowledge that it is a ſuperſtructure 
upon the Chriſtian Religion. And tho? in one ſenk 
it be indeed a building of gold and filver upon the 
foundation of Chriſtianity, conſidering the vaſt re 
venues which this Doctrine (and that of Indulgentts, 
which depends upon it) brings into that Church; 
yet I doubt not, but in the Apoſtle's ſenſe, it wil 
be found to be hay and ſtubble. But how groundleh 
ſoever it be, it is too gainful a Doctrine to be eaſily 
parted withal. | 


4. The 
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4. The Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. A hard SE RM. 
word, but I would to God that were the worſt of it; XI. 
the thing is much more difficult. I have taken ſome FRAY 
pains to conſider other Religions that have been in the 
world, and I muſt freely declare, that I never yet 
in any of them met with any Article or Propoſition, 
impoſed upon the belief of men, half ſo unreaſon- 
able and hard to be believed as this is: And yet this in 
the Romiſb Church is eſteemed one of the moſt princi- 
pal Articles of the Chriſtian Faith; tho? there is no 
more certain foundation for it in Scripture, than for 
our Saviour's being ſubſtantially changed into all 
thoſe things which are ſaid of him, as that he 1s a 
rack, a vine, a door, and a hundred other things. 

But this is not all. This Doctrine hath not only 
w certain Foundation in Scripture, but I have a far 
heavier charge againſt it, namely, that it undermines 
the very foundation of Chriſtianity itſelf, And ſure- 
ly nothing ought to be admitted to be a part of the 
Chritian Doctrine which deſtroys the reaſon ot our 


On 
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beef of the whole. And that this Doctrine does fo, 
ill appear evidently, if we conſider what was the 
d man argument which the Apoſtles uſed to convince 


the world of the ruth of Chriſtianity; and that was 
this, That our bleſſed Saviour, the Author of this Doc- 
trine, wrought ſuch and ſuch miracles, and particular- 
ly that he roſe again from the dead. And this they 
proved becauſe they were eye- witneſſes of his mira- 
cles, and had ſeen him and converſed with him after 
he was riſen from the dead. But what if their ſen- 
ks did deceive them in this matter? then it cannot 
be denied but that the main proof of Chriſtianity 
tails to the ground. 
Well! We will now ſuppole (as the Church of 
Rome does) Tranſubſtantiation to have been one prin- 
Cipal part of the Chriſtian Doctrine which the A- 
poſtles preached. But if this Doctrine be true, then 
all mens ſenſes are deceived in a plain ſenſible mat- 
ter, wherein 'tis as hard for them to be deceived as 
. | * P in 
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SERM. in any thing in the world : For two things can hard. 
XI. ly be imagin'd more different, than a Little hit of 
Wafer and the whole body of a man. So that the 4. 


poſtles perſuading men to believe this doctrine per 
ſuaded them not to truſt their ſenſes, and yet the a. 
ge which they uſed to perſuade them to this va 

uilt upon the direct contrary principle, that me 


ſenſes are to be truſted. For if they be not, then not. 


withſtanding all the evidence the Apoſtles offer d for 
the reſurrection of our Saviour, he might not be riſen 
and fo the faith of Chriſtians was vain. So that they 
repreſent the Apoſtles as abſurd as is poſſible, viz, 9 
ing about to perſuade men out of their ſenſes by yi. 
tue of an argument, the whole ſtrength whereof de. 
pends upon the certainty of ſenſe. 

And now the matter is brought to a fair iſſue; If 
the teftimony of ſenſe be to be relied upon, then 
Tranſubſtantiation is falſe ; If it be not, then no man 
is ſure that Chriſtianity is true. For the utmoſt af 
ſurance that the Apoſtles had of the truth of Chriſt 
anity was the teſtimony of their own fenſes concert- 
ing our Saviour's Miracles, and this teſtimony ever 
man hath againſt Trauſulſtantiation. From whence 
it plainly follows, that no man (no not the Apoſtle 
themſelves) had more reaſon to believe Chriſtian 
to be true, than every man hath to believe Tau- 
ſtantiation to be falſe, And we who did not ſee ou! 
Saviour's Miracles (as the Apoſtles did) and have oi. 
ly a credible relation of them, but do ſee the Sat 
ment, have leſs evidence of the truth of Cbriſtiani) 
than of the fal/hood of Tranſubſtantiation. 

But cannot God impoſe upon the ſenſes of men, 
and repreſent thingsto them otherwiſe than they are! 
Yes, undoubtedly. And if he hath revealed that he 
doth this, are we not to believe him? Moſt certalt 
ly. But then we ought to be aſſured that he hat 
made ſuch a Revelation; which Afzrance no mil 


can have, the certainty of ſenſe being taken 1 | 
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ſhall preſs the buſineſs a little fther. Suppo- SERV. 


ſing the Scripture to be a divine Revelation, and that 


theſe words (This is my Body) if they be in Scripture, A 


muſt neceſſarily be taken in the ſtrict and litera! i-ne 

[ aſk now, what greater evidence any man has that 

theſe words (This is my Body) are in the Bible, than 

every man has that the Bread is not changed in the 

Sacrament ? Nay no man has ſo much; for we have 

only the evidence of one ſenſe that theſe words are in 

the Bible, but that the Bread 1s not changed we 

have the concurring teſtimony of ſeveral of our ſenſes. 

Ina word, if this be once admitted that the Senſes 

of all men are deceiv'd in one of the moſt plain ſen- 

ſible matters that can be, there is no certain means 
left either to convey or prove a divine Revelatio! to 

men; nor is there any way to confute the groſleſt 
impoſtures in the world: For if the clear evidence 
of all mens ſenſes be not ſufficient for this purpoſe, 

let any man, if he can, find a better and more con- 
vincing argument. | Tha 

5. I will inſtance but in one Doctrine more; and 
that ſhall be, their Doctrine of depoſing Kings in caſe 
of Hereſy, and abſolving their Subjects from their 
Allegiance to them. And this is not a mere ſpecula- 
tive Doctrine, but hath been put in practice many a 
ume by the Biſhops of Rome, as every one knows that is 
vers d in Hiſtory. For the troubles and confuſions 
which were occaſion*d by this very thing make up 
a good part of the Hiſtory of ſeveral Ages. 

I hope no body expects that I ſhould take the 
pains to ſhew that this was not the Doctrine of our 
Yviour and his Apoſtles, nor of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians. The Papiſts are many of them ſo far from pre- 
tending this, that in ſome times and places, when it 
is not ſeaſonable and for their purpoſe, we have much 
do to perſuade them, that ever it was their Doc- 
ine, But if Tran/ubſtantiation be their Doctrine, 
iis is ; for they came both out of the ſame Forge, 

mean the Council of Lateran under Pope Innocent III. 

F'2 And 
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Sr RM. And if (as they tell us) Tranſubſtantiation was then 1s 
XI. eſtabliſhed, fo was this. And indeed one would think Ml 
they were Twins and brought forth at the ſame time 
they are ſo like one another, both of them ſo mn are 

ſtrouſly unreaſonable. | | 

IT. I come now in the ſecond place to conſider ſome De 


Practices of the Church of Rome, which I am afraid (iy 
will prove as bad as her Do##rines. I ſhall inſtance — 
0 


in theſe five. | 505 

1. Their celebrating of their Divine ſervice in ay 
unknown tongue. And that not only contrary to the 
practice of the primitive Church, and to the great 
end and deſignof religious Worſhip, which is thee- 
dification of thoſe who are concerned in it (and it is 
hard to imagine how men can be edified by what 
they do not underſtand) but likewiſe in direct con. 
tradition to St. Paul, who hath no leis than a whole 
chapter wherein he confutes this practice as fully, 
and condemns it as plainly as any thing is condemned 
in the whole Bible. And they that can have the 
face to maintain that this practice was not condemned 
by St. Paul, or that it was allowed and uſed in the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, need not be aſham'd to ſet 
up for the defence of any Paradox in the World. 

2. The Communion in one kind, And that notwith. 
ſtanding that even by their own acknowledgment out 
Saviour inſtituted it in both kinds, and the primitive 
Church adminiſtred it in both kinds. This I mul 
acknowledge is no addition to Chriſtianity, but a 2 
crilegicus taking away of an eſſential part of the Js 
crament. For the Cup is as eſſential a part of the 
inſtitution as the Bread; and they might as well, and 
by the ſame authority, take away the one as the other, 
and both as well as either. 

2. Their worſhipping of Images, Which pric 
tice (notwithſtanding all their diſtinctions about 1% 
which are no other but what the Heathens uſed inthe 
ſame caſc) is as point blank againſt the ſecond cal. 


mandment, as a deliberate and malicious killing of a Mai 
15 
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is againſt the forth. But if the caſe be ſo plain, a8E RM. 
man would think that at leaſt the Teachers and Guides XI. 
of that Church ſhould be ſenſible of it. Why, they WW 


ire ſo, and afraid the people ſhould be ſo too, and 
therefore in their ordinary Catechiſins and Manuals of 
Devotion they leave out the ſecond Commandment, and 
divide the tenth into two to make up the number; 
ft if the common people ſhould know it, their 
Conſciences ſhould ſtart at the doing of a thing ſo 
directly contrary to the plain command of God. 

4. The worſhipping of the Bread and Wine in 
the Euchariſt, out of a falſe and groundleſs perſuaſion, 
that they are ſubſtantially changed into the body and blood 
J Chriſt, Which if it be not true (and it hath 
good fortune if it be, for certainly it is one of the 
moſt incredible things in the whole World) then by 
the confeſſion of ſeveral of their own learned Writers, 
they are guilty of groſs [dolatry. 4 

5, The worſhip and invocation of Saints and An- 
zl; and particularly of the Virgin Mary, which 
hath now for ſome Ages been a principal part of 
their Religion. Now a man may juſtly wonder that 
o conſiderable a part of Religion as they make this 
to be ſhould have no manner of foundation in the 
Xripture, Does our Saviour any where ſpeak one 
Word concerning the worſhipping of her? Nay, does 
he not take all occaſions to reſtrain all extravagant 
pprehenſions and imaginations concerning honour 
We to Her, as foreſeeing the degeneracy of the 
Church in this Thing ? When he was told that his 
Mother and Brethren were without; Ms (ſays he) 
ore my mother and my brethren ? He that doth the will 
of my Father, the ſame is my mother, and ſiſter, and 
ther. And when the Woman brake forth into that 
npture concerning the bleſſed Mother of our Lord, 
Bleſſed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps that 
gere thee ſuck ! Our Saviour diverts to another 
ting, Yea rather, bleſſed are they that hear the Word 
of God and keep it. Does either our Saviour or his 

P.'2 Apoſtles 
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SERMu. Apoſtles in all their particular Precepts and Diregj. 


ons concerning Prayer, and the manner of it, and 


by whom we are to addreſs our ſelves to God, gin 


the leaſt intimation of praying to the Virgin May, 
or making uſe of her Mediation ? And can an 
man believe, that if this had been the practice of the 
Church from the beginning, our Saviour and his A. 
poſtles would have been fo ſilent about fo conſider. 
able a part of Religion; inſomuch that in all the E. 

iſtles of the Apoſtles I do not remember that her 
Name is ſo much as once mentioned ? And yet the 
worſhip of her is at this day in the Church of Row, 
and hath been ſo for ſeveral Ages, a main part of 
their publick Worſhip, yea and of their private De. 
votions too; in which it is uſual with them to ſay i 
Ave Maries for one Pater Nofter ; that is, for one 
Prayer they make to Almighty God, they make ten 
addreſſes to the bleſſed Virgin; for that is the propor: 
tion obſerved in their Roſaries, He that conſider 
this, and had never ſeen the Bible, would have been 
apt to think that there had heen more ſaid concerning 
Her in Scripture, than either concerning God, or our 
bleſſed Saviour; and that the New Teſtament were 
full fro:n one end to the other of precepts andexhorty 
tion 70 the worſhipping of Her; and yet when all s 
dong, ] challenge any man to ſhew me ſo much a 
one Sentence in the whole Bible that ſounds that way. 
And there is as Jittle in the Chriſtian Writers of the 
firſt three hundred years. The truth is, his profit 
began to creep in among ſome ſuperſtitious people 
about the middle of the fourth Century, And I re- 
member particularly, that Epiphanius who lived about 
that time calls it the Hereſy of the Women. 

And thus I have given you ſome Inftances of {- 
veral Doctrinet and Practices which the Church ol 
Rome hath built upon the Foundation of Chriſtian): 
Much more might have been faid of them, bit 
from what hath been ſaid any man may ealily A 

cer 
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dern how dangerous they are to the ſalvation of SERM. 
men. XI. 

I proceed now, in the ſecond place, AA 

II. To conſider, whether our granting a paſſbility 
if ſalvation, though with great hazard, to thoſe in 
the Communion of the Roman Church, and their 
denying it to us, be a ſufficient argument and en- 
couragement to any man to quit our Church and go 
to theirs. And there is the more need to conſider 
this, becauſe this is the great popular Argument where- 
with the emiſſaries and agents of that Church are 
wont to aſſault our People. Your Church ( ſay they) 
grants that a Papiſt may be ſaved; Ours denies that a 
Proteſtant can be ſaved; therefore it is ſafeſt to be of 
ur Church, in which ſalvation by the acknowledgment of 
both fides is poſſible. 

For anſwer to this I thall endeavour to ſhew, that 
this is ſo far from being a good argument, that it is ſo 
intolerably weak and ſophiſtical that any conliderate 
man ought to be aſham*d to be catch'd by it. For 
either it is good of it ſelf and ſufficient to perſuade 
z man to relinquiſh our Church, and to paſs over to 
theirs, without entring into the merits of the cauſe 
on either ſide, and without comparing the Doctrines 
and Practices of both the Churches together, or it 
| not, If it be not ſufficient f ite to perſuade a 
man to leave our Church, without comparing the 
Doctrines on both ſides, then it is to no purpoſe, 
and there is nothing got by it. For if upon exami- 
nation and comparing of Doctrines the one appear 
to be true and the other fa!/e, this alone is a ſuſtici- 
ent inducement to any man to cleave to that Church 
where the true Doctrine is found; and then there is 
no need of this argument. 

If it be ſaid that this argument is good in it (elf, 
without the examination of the Doctrines of both 
Churches; this ſeems a very ſtrange thing for any 
man to affirm, That it is reaſon enough l A inan 0 
1 be of any Church, whatcv:r ber Doctrines and Prac- 
| P 4 HCO 
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SERM. fices be, if ſhe do but damn thoſe that differ from her 
XI. and if the Church that differs from her do but ally 
WY poſhibility of ſalvation in her Communion. 


But they who uſe this argument, pretend that it i 
ſufficient of it ſelf; and therefore I ſhall apply my 
ſelf to ſhew as briefly and plainly as I can, the qi. 
ſerable weakneſs and inſufficiency of it to ſatisfy any 
man's conſcience or prudence to change his Religion 
And to this end I ſhall, | 

1. Shew the weakneſs of the principle upon which 
this argument relies. 

2, Give ſome parallel inflances by which it wil 
clearly appear that it concludes falſe. 

3. I ſhall take notice of ſome groſs ab/urdities that 
follow from 1t. 

4. Shew how unfit it is to work upon thoſe to whom 
it is propounded. And 

5. How improper it is to be urged by thoſe that 
make uſe of it. 

I. I ſhall ſhew the weakneſs of the principle upon 
which this argument relies; and that is this, That 
whatever different parties in Religion agree in, is [aft 
to be choſen. The true conſequence of which print. 
ple if it be driven to the head, is to perſuade men to 
forſake Chriſtianity, and to make them take up in 
the principles of natural Religion, for in theſe all Re. 
ligions do agree. For if this principle be true, and 
fignify any thing, it is dangerous to embrace any 
thing wherein the ſeveral parties in Religion differ; 
becauſe that only is ſafe and prudent to be choſen 
wherein all agree. So that this argument, if the 
foundation of 1t be good, will perſuade farther than 
thoſe who make uſe of ir deſire it ſhould do; for it 
will not only make men forſake the Proteſtant Reli 


gien, but Popery too; and which is much more com 
ſiderable, Chriſtianity it (elf. 


II. I will give ſome parallel inſtances by which it 


will clearly be ſeen that this argument concludes _ 
' a e 
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The Donatiſts denied the Baptiſm of the Catholicks SER Mm. 
o be good, but the Catholicks acknowledged the XI. 
Baptiſm of the Donatifts to be valid. So that both WWW 
des were agreed that the Baptiſm of the Donatiſts 
vas good, therefore the ſafeſt way for St. Auſtin 
and other Catholicks (according to this argument) was 
to be baptized again by the Donatift, becauſe by the 
acknowledgment of both ſides Baptiſm among them 
was valid. 

But to come nearer to the Church of Rome. Se- 
reral in that Church hold the perſonal Infallibility of 
the Pope, and the lawfulneſs of depoſing and killing 
Kings for Hereſy to be de fide, that is, neceſſary Ar- 
ticles of Faith, and conſequently, that whoever does 
not believe them cannot be ſaved. But a great many 
Papiſis though they believe theſe things to be. no 
mattersof Faith, yet they think thoſe that hold them 
may be ſaved, and they are generally very favoura- 
ble towards them. But now, according to this argu- 
dent, they ought all to be of their opinion in theſe 
points, becauſe both fides are agreed that hey that 
bold them may be ſaved ; but one fide politively ſays 
that men cannot be ſaved if they do not hold them. 

But my Text furniſhes me with as good an inſtance 
to this purpoſe as can be deſired. St. Paul here in 
the Text acknowledgeth the poſſibilzty of the ſalvati- 
mn of thoſe who built hay and ſtubble upon the foundati- 
m of Chriſtianity ; that they might be ſaved, tho? with 
great difficulty, and as it were out of the fire. But 
dow among thoſe builders with hay and ſtubble, there 
vere thoſe who denied the poſſibility of St. Paul's 
klvation and of thoſe who were of his mind. We 
e told of ſome who built the Jeri Ceremonies 
and Obſervances upon the foundation of Chriſtianity, 
and ſaid that unleſs men were circumciſed and kept 
the Law of Moſes they could not be ſaved. So that 
this argument St. Paul and his followers ought 
o have gone over to thoſe Fudaizing Chriſtians, be- 
Mule it was acknowledged on both fides that they 

might 
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SERM. might be ſaved. But theſe Judaizing Chriftiay 
XI. were as uncharitable to St. Paul and other Chrifi. 
WY Vans, as the Church of Rome is now to us, for they 
faid poſitively that they could not be ſaved. But cin 
any man think that St. Paul would have been moye 
by this argument to leave a fafe and certain way of 
ſalvation for that which was only poſſible, and tha 
with great difficulty and hazard? The argument yu 
ſee is the very ſame, and yet it concludes the wrong 
way; which plainly ſhews that it is a contingent ami 
ment, and concludes uncertainly and by chance, and 

therefore no man ought to be moved by it. 
III. I ſhall take notice of ſome groſs ab ſurdili 
that follow from it. I ſhall mention but theſe tw 
1. According to this principle it is always fafel 
to be on the uncharitable fide. And yet uncharitable 
neſs is as bad an evidence, either of a true Chriſtin, 
or a true Church, as a man would wiſh. Charijy' 
one of the moſt eſſential marks of Chriſtianity, and 
what the Apoſtle faith of particular Chriſtians is à 
true of whole Churches, that though they have al 
Faith, yet if they have not Charity they are nothing 
I grant that no Charity teacheth men to ſee other 
damned and not to tell them the danger of thei 
condition. But it is to be conſider'd that the damm 
ing of men is a very hard thing, and therefore 
whenever we do it the caſe muſt be wonderfully 
plain. And is it ſo in this matter? They of tie 
Church of Rome cannot deny but that we embrace 
all the Doctrines of our Saviour contain'd in the A. 
poſtles Creed, and determin'd by the four firſt gene- 
ral Councils, and yet they will not allow this and 
good life to put us within a poſſibility of Salvation, 
becauſe we will not ſubmit to all the innovation 
they would impoſe upon us. And yet I think there 
is ſcarce any D##rine or Practice in difference be. 
tween them and us, which ſome or other of the 
moſt learned Writers have not acknowledged either 


not to be ſufficiently contained in Scripture, or 10 
to 
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o have been held and practiſed by the primitive Sꝝ x u. 
church; ſo that nothing can excuſe their unchari- XI. 
ableneſs towards us. And they pay dear for the NN 
tle advantage they get by this argument, for they 
do what in them lies to make themſelves no Chriſti- 
ans that they may prove themſelves the truer and 
nore Chriſtian Church. A medium which we do 
not deſire to make uſe of. 

2. If this argument were good, then by this trick 
man may bring over all the world to agree with 
him in an error which another does not account 
damnable, whatever it be, provided he do but damn 
l thoſe that do not hold it; and there wants no- 
thing but confidence and uncharitableneſs to do this. 
But is there any ſenſe, that another man's boldneſs 
and want of charity ſhould be an argument to move 
me to be of his opinion? I cannot illuſtrate this 
better, than by the difference between a ſkilful Phy- 
lian and a Mountebank.. A learned and a 5kilful 
Phyſician is modeſt, and ſpeaks juſtly of things: he 
fys, that ſuch a method of cure which he hath di- 
tected is fafe ; and withal, that that which the Mourn- 
rant preſcribes may poſſibly do the work, but 
there is great hazard and danger in it; but the 
Muntebank, who never talks of any thing leſs than 
mfallible cures, (and always the more Mountebank the 
ſtronger pretence to Infallibility) he is poſitive that 
that method which the Phy/ician preſcribes will de- 
ſtroy the Patient, but his receipt is infallible and ne- 
yer fails. Is there any reaſon in this caſe, that this 
man ſhall carry it merely by his confidence ? And yet 
If this argument be good, the ſafeſt way is to reject 
the Phyfician's advice and to ſtick to the Mounte- 
tans, For both ſides are agreed, that there is a poſ- 
bility of cure in the Mountebank's method, but not 
in the Phy/ician's; and ſo the whole force of the ar- 
gument lies in the confidence of an ignorant man. 

IV. This argument is very ul to work upon 
/2oſe to whom it is propounded : For either they 

believe 
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SERUM. believe we ſay true in this, or not. If they think 


we do not, they have no reaſon to be moved 


what we fay. If they think we do, why do they 


not take in all that we fay in this matter ? Namely, 
that though it be poſſible for ſome in the Communi. 
on of the Roman Church to be ſaved, yet it is very 
hazardous; and that they are in a ſafe condition al. 
ready in our Church. And why then ſhould a bar 
poſſibility, accompanied with infinite and apparent 
hazard, be an argument to any man to run into 
that danger ? 

Laſtly, this argument 1s very improper to be urged 
by thoſe who make uſe of it. Half of the ſtrength 
of it lies in this, that we Proteſtants acknowledge 
that it is poſſible a Papiſt may be ſaved. But why 
ſhould they lay any ſtreſs upon this ? What matter 
is it what we Hereticks ſay, who are ſo damnably 
miſtaken in all other things? Methinks if there 
were no other reaſon, yet becauſe we ſay it, it ſhould 
ſeem to them to be unlikely to be true. But I per- 
ceive when it ſerves for their purpoſe we have ſome 
little credit and authority among them. 

By this time J hope every one is in ſome meaſure 
ſatisfied of the weakne/s of this argument, which i 
ſo tranſparent that no wiſe man can honeſtly uſe it, 
and he muſt have a very odd underſtanding that can 
be cheated by it. The truth is, it is a caſa! and 
contingent argument, and ſometimes it concludes right, 
and oftner wrong; and therefore no prudent man 
can be moved by it, except only in one caſe, whe! 
all things are ſo equal on both fides that there 
nothing elſe in the whole world to determine hm; 
which ſurely can never happen in matters of Rel. 
gion, neceffary to be believed. No man is ſo weak, 
as not to conſider in the change of his Religion the 
merits of the cauſe it ſelf; as not to examine the 
Defrines and Practices of the Churches on boti 
fides 3 as not to take notice of the confidence and 


charity of both Parties, together with all other 


things 
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kings which ought to move a conſcientious and a SE Rt. 

prudent man: And if upon enquiry there appear to XI. 

be a Clear advantage on either ſide, then this argy- WW 

mnt is needleſs and comes too late, becauſe the work 

is already done without it. 
Beſides, that the great hazard of ſalvation in the 

Roman Church (which we declare upon account of 

the Dockrines and Practices which I have mentioned) 

ought to deter any man much more from that Reli- 

gion, than the acknowledged poſſibility of ſalvation 

n it ought to encourage any man to the embracin 

of it. ,Never did any Chriſtian Church build fo 

much hay and ſtubble upon the foundation of Chriſti- 

anity, and therefore thoſe that are ſaved in it muſt 

e ſaved, as it were out of the fire, And tho? Purga- 

try be not meant in the Text, yet it is a doctrine 

rery well ſuited to their manner of building ; for 

there is need of an ignis purgatorius, of a fire to try 

their work what it is, and to burn up their hay and 

fubble, And J have ſo much Charity (and I deſire 

always to have it) as to hope, that a great many a- 

mong them who lived piouſly, and have been al- 

moſt inevitably detain'd in that Church by the pre- 

judice of education and an invincible ignorance, 
will upon a general Repentance find mercy with God ; 
and tho their works ſuffer loſs, and be burnt, yet 
they themſelves may eſcape, as out of the fire. But as 
for thoſe who had the opportunities of coming to the 
knowledge of the truth, if they continue in the er- 
tors of that Church, or apoſtatize from the truth, 
think their condition ſo far from being ſafe that 
nere muſt be extraordinary favourable circumſtances 
n their caſe to give a man hopes of their ſalvation. 

l have now done with the wo things I propound- 
cd to ſpeak to. And I am forry that the neceſſary de- 
face of our Religion, againſt the reHeſs importuni- 
lies and attempts of our adverſaries upon all forts of 
erſons, hath engaged me to ſpend fo much time in 

ĩatters of diſpute, which I had much rather have 
employed 


SERM. employed in another way. Many of you can be m 
XI. witneſſes that I have conſtantly made it my buſineß 
WY W in this great Preſence and Aſſembly to 1 gala 
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the impieties and wickedneſs of men, and have endes. 
voured by the beſt arguments I could think of 9 
gain men over to a firm belief and ſerious practice of 
the main things of Religion. And I do aſſure you, | 
had much rather perſuade any one tobe a good man, 
than to be of any party or denomination of Chrifi. 
ans whatſo:ver, For I doubt not but he belief of th 
ancient Creed, provided we entertain nothing that i 
deſtructive of it, together with a good life, will or. 
tainly ſave a man; and without this no man can hay 
reaſonable hopes of ſalvation, no not in an infallible 
Church, if there were any ſuch thing to be found 
in the world, 

I have been according to my opportunities, nota 
negligent obſerver of the genius and humour of the 
ſeveral Sects and Profeſſions in Religion; and upon 
the whole matter, I doin my Conſcience believe the 
Church of England to be the beſt conſtituted Church 
this day in the world; and that as to the main, the 
Doctrine and Government, and Worſhip of it, are e. 
cellently framed to make men /oberly religious: de 
curing men on the one hand, from the wild freaks 
of Eutbuſiaſm; and on the other, from the gros fol 
lies of Superſtition, And our Church hath this pea 
liar advantage above ſeveral profeſſions that we knov 
in the world, that it acknowledgeth a due and jul 
ſubordination to the civi/ Authority, and hath alwaji 
been untainted in its Loyalty. 

And now ſhall every trifling conſideration be ut 
ficient to move a man to relinquiſh ſuch a Church 
There is no greater diſparagement to a man's under 
ſtanding, no greater argument of a light and ung 
nerous mind, than raſhly to change one's Religion, 
Religion is our greateſt concernment of all other, and 
it is not every little argument, no, nor a great noi 
about infallibility, nothing but very plain and 1 
vinci 
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dining evidence, that ſhould ſway a man in this caſe. SE RM. 
Bat they are utterly inexcuſable who make a change XI. 
of ach concernment upon the inſinuations of one ſide 


ly, without ever hearing what can be ſaid for the 
Church they were baptized and brought up in before 


hey leave it. They that can yield thus eaſily to the 


impreſſions of every one that hath a deſign and in- 
tereſt to make Proſelytes, may at this rate of diſcreti- 
on change their Religion twice a day, and inſtead of 
morning and evening Prayer, they may have a morn- 
ing _ evening Religion. Therefore for God's ſake, 
and for our own Soul's ſake, and for the ſake of our 
Reputation let us conſider and few ourſelves men; let 
us not ſuffer ourſelves to be ſhaken and carried away 
with every wind. Let us not run ourſelves into dan- 
ger when we may be ſafe, Let us ſtick to the foun- 
dation of Religion, the Articles of our common belief, 
and build upon them gold, and filver, and precious 
ſtones, I mean, the virtues and actions of a good life; 
and if we would do this, we ſhould not be apt to ſet 
ſucha value upon hayand ſtubble. If we would ſincerely 
endeavour to live holy and virtuous Hives, we ſhould 
not need to caſt about for a Religion which may fur- 
niſh us with eaſy and indirect ways to get to Hea- 
ven, 

[ will conclude all with the Apoſtle's Exhortation, 
Wherefore my beloved Brethren be ye ſtedfaſt and unmo- 
wable, always abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Now the God of peace which brought again from the dead 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt, the great Shepherd of the ſheep, 
by the blood of the everlaſting Covenant, make you per- 


that which is well. pleaſing in his fight, through Feſus 
Chriſt, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


felt in every good work, to do his will; working in yon 
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Of the Inward Peace and Pleaſure which 
attends Religion. 


— 


* Ps AL. CXIX. 165. 


Great Peace have they that Iove thy Law, qu 

nothing ſhall offend them. | 

| | 

N theſe words there are two things contain'd, MW : 

the Deſcription of a good man, and the reward Ml | 

of his goodneſs. 8 ] 

| 1. The deſcription of a good man: He is faid 

to be one that loves the Law of God, that is, that ( 

loves to meditate upon it, and to practiſe it. 
2. The Reward of his goodneſs ; Greet peace baw 

they that love thy Law. The word Peace is mam * 

times uſed in Scripture in a very large ſenſe, fo a. 

comprehend all kind of happineſs ; ſometimes it g f 

nifies outward peace and quiet, in oppoſition to war Wl 4 

and contention ; and ſometimes inward peace and I 

contentment in oppoſition to inward trouble and a- © 

guiſh. I underſtand the Text chiefly in this laſt ſenſe, X 


not wholy excluding either of the other. 
My deſign at preſent from theſe words is, to fe. * 


commend Religion to men from the conſideration of b 
that inward peace and pleaſure which attends it. ® 
And ſurely nothing can be ſaid more to the advar b 
tage of Religion in the opinion of conſiderate men 
than this. For the aim of all Philolophy, and the d 
great ſearch of wiſe men, hath been how to attail 0! 
peace and tranquility of mind, And it Religion ® « 
able 


Of the Irward Peace and Pleaſure, &c. 


be given to Religion. 


But before I enter upon this argument, TI ſhall pre- 


miſe ta things by way of Caution. | 
Firſt, That theſe kind of Obſervations are not to be 
taken too ſtrictly and rigorouſly, as if they never fail- 
ed in any one inſtance, Ariſtotle obſerved long ſince, 
that moral and proverbial ſayings are underſtood 
to be true generally and for the moſt part; and that is 
all the truth that is to be expected in them; as when 
Solomon fays, Train up a child in the way wherein he 
ſhould go, and when he is old he will not depart from it: 


This is not to be ſo taken as if no child that is piouſly 


educated did ever miſcarry afterwards, but that the 
good education of children is the belt way to make 
good men, and commonly approved to be ſo by ex- 
perience. So here, when it is ſaid that great peace 


have they that love God's Law; the meaning is that 


Religion hath generally this effect, though in ſome 
caſes, and as to ſome perſons, it may be accidentally 
hindred. | 

Secondly, When I fay that Religion gives peace 
and tranquility to our minds, this is chiefly to be 


underſtood of a religious ſtate in which a man is well 


ſettled and confirmed, and nor of our firſt enterance 
into it, for that is more or leſs troubleſome accord- 
Ing as we make it. If we begin a religious courſe 
betimes, before we have contracted any great guilt, 
and before the habits of ſin be grown ſtrong in us, 
the work goes on eaſily without any great conflict or 
reſiſtance. But the caſe is otherwiſe when a man 
breaks off from a wicked life, and becomes religi- 
ous from the direct contrary courſe in which he hath 
been long and deeply engaged. In this caſe no man 
is ſo unreaſonable as to deny, that there is a great 
deal of ſenſible trouble and difficulty in the making 
of this change; but when it is once made, peace and 
comfort will ſpring up by degrees, and daily increaſe 

Vol. I. Q ag 
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able to give this, a greater commendation need not SE RM. 


XII. 


Of the Inward Peace and Pleaſure 


StRm. as we grow more confirmed and eſtabliſhed in 3 
XII. good courſe. | 
WY WW Theſe to things being premiſed, I ſhall now en. 


deavour to ſhew that Religion gives a man the great. 
eſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction of mind, and that there 
is no true peace, nor any comparable pleaſure to be 
had in a contrary courſe. And that from theſe two 
heads. From Teſtimony of Scripture ; and from the 
Nature of Religion which is apt to produce peace and 
tranquility of mind. 

I. Firſt, From Teſtimony of Scripture, I ſhall ſe. 


le& ſome of thoſe Texts which are more full and ex. 


preſs to this purpoſe, Fob. 22. 21. ſpeaking of God, 


Acquaint thy ſelf now with him and be at peace. To 
Acquaint our ſelves with God is a phraſe of the ſame 
importance with coming to God, and ſeeking of him, 
and many other like expreſſions in Scripture which 
ſignify nothing elſe but to become religious. P/al. 
37. 38. Mark the perfeft man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace: Or, as the words 1s 
rendred according to the LXX. in our old Tran. 
lation, Keep innocency, take heed to the thing that is 
right, for that ſhall bring thee peace at the laſt. Prov, 
3. 17. Where Solomon ſpeaking of Wiſdom, which 
with him is but another name for Religion, ſays, Hr 
ways are ways of pleaſanineſs, and all her paths art 
Peace, Iſa. 32. 17. The work of righteouſneſs ſhall bt 
peace, and the effect of righteouſneſs quietneſs and aſi 
rance for ever. Matth. 11. 28, 29. Come unto mt al 
ye that labour and are heavy laden and I will give yu 
reſt, Now 10 come to Ghrift is to become his Diſci 
ples, to believe and practice his doctrine, for fo our 
Saviour explains himſelf in the next words, take 1 
yoke upon you, and learn of me, and ye ſhall find reſt fir 
your Souls, Rom. 2. 10. Glory, and honour, and peatt 
to every man that worketh good. 

And on thecontrary the Scripture repreſents thecol- 
dition of a ſinner to be full of trouble and diſquict. 
David tho? he was a very good man, yet when he had 

grievoully 
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cgrievouſly offended God, the anguiſh of his mind was SE RM. 
ſuch, as even to diſorder and diſtemper his XII. 
body, Eſal. 38. 2, 3, 4. Thine arrows flick faſt SWW 
in ne, and thine hand preſſeth me ſore; there is no ſound- 
neſs in my fleſh becauſe of thine anger, neither is there 
any reſt in my bones becauſe of my fin ; for mine iniqui- 
ties are gone over mine head, and as an heavy burthen 
they are too heavy for me. Iſa. 31. 20, 21. The wicked 
are like the troubled Sea, when it cannot reſt, whoſe 
waters caſt up mire and dirt; there is no peace, ſaith my 
Cod, to the wicked. And Iſa. 59. 7, 8. Miſery and deſtruc- 
tion are in their paths, and the way of peace they know 
not; they have made themſelves crooked paths, whoſoever 
goeth therein ſhall not know peace. Rom. 2. 9.Tribulation 
and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doth evil. 
You ſee how full and expreſs the Scripture is in 
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h WH this matter. I come now in the 

, II. Second place, To give you a more particular 
„ account of this from the Nature of Religion, 
s WH which is apt to produce peace and tranquility of 
. WH mind. And that I ſhall do in theſe three particulars. 
is 1. Religion is apt to remove the chief cauſes of in- 
v. W ward trouble and diſquiet. 

h 2, It furniſhes us with all the true cauſes of peace 


and tranquility of mind. 

3. The refleftion upon a religious courſe of life 
and all the actions of it, doth wards yield great 
pleaſure and ſatisfact ion. 
al Firſt, Religion is apt to remove the chief cauſes of 
o Wl fnward trouble and diſquiet. The chief cauſes of in- 
i- Vard trouble and diſcontent are theſe /2vo, Doubting 
ur and anxiety of mind, and Guilt of Conſcience. Now 
Religion is apt to free us from both theſe. 
or 1. From Doubting and anxiety of mind. Irreligt- 
it en and Atheiſm makes a man full of doubts and jea- 

luſies whether he be in the right, and whether at 
n- WM aft things will not prove quite otherwiſe than he 
ct, bath raſhly determined. For tho? a man endeavour 
ad WW fever ſo much to ſettle himſelf in the principles of 
ſly Q 2 in- 
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SE RM. infidelity, and to perſuade his mind that there ig 
XII. no God, and conſequently that there are no rewards 
co be hoped for, nor puniſhments to be feared in ano. 


ther life; yet he can never attain to a ſteddy and 
unſhaken perſuaſion of theſe things : And however 
he may pleaſe himſelf with witty reaſons againſt the 
common belief of mankind, and ſmart repartees to 
their arguments, and bold and pleaſant raillery about 
theſe matters; yet I dare ſay, no man ever fat down 
in a clear and full ſatisfaction concerning them, 
For when he hath done all that he can to reaſon him. 
ſelf out of Religion, his conſcience ever and anon re. 
coils upon him, and his natural thoughts and appre- 
henſions riſe up againſt his reaſonings, and all his 
wit and ſubtilty is confuted and borne down by a ſe- 
cret and ſtrong ſuſpicion, which he can by no 
means get out of his mind, that things may be other. 
wile. 

And the reaſon hereof is plain, becauſe all this is an 
endeavour againſt nature and thoſe vigorous inſtinds 
which God hath planted in the minds of men to the 
contrary. For whenever our minds are free and not 
violently hurried away by paſſion, nor blinded by 
prejudice, they do of themſelves return to their firl 
and moſt natural apprehenſion of things. And this 
is the reaſon why when the Atheiſt falls into any 
great calamity, and is awakened to an impartial 
conſideration of things by the apprehenſion of Death 
and Judgment, and deſpairs of enjoying any longer 
thoſe pleaſures for the ſake of which he hath all tl 
while rebelled againit Religion, his courage preſent- 
ly ſinks, and all his Arguments fail him, and hi 
caſe is now too ſerious to admit of jeſting, and at 
the bottom of his ſoul he doubts of all that which 
he aſſerted with ſo much confidence, and ſet fo good 
a face upon before, and can find no eaſe to his mind 
but in retreating from his former principles, nor 90 
hopes of conlolation for himſelf but in acknowledg: 

ing 
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ing that God whom he hath denied, and imploringSz Rm. 
his mercy whom he hath affronted. XII. 

This is always the caſe of theſe perſons when they 
come to extremity, not to mention the infinite checks 
and rebukes which their own minds gives them upon 
other occaſions ; ſo that *tis very ſeldom that theſe 
men have any tolerable enjoyment of themſelves, . 
but are forc'd to run away from themſelves into com- 
pany, and to ſtupify themſelves by intemperance, 
that they may not feel the fearful twitches and gri- 
pings of their own minds. | 

Whereas he who entertains the principles of Re. 
ligion, and therein follows his own natural apprehen- 
ſions and the general voice of mankind, and is not 
conſcious to himſelf that he knowingly and wilful- 
ly lives contrary to theſe principles, hath no anxiety 
in his mind about theſe things ; being verily per- 
ſuaded they are true, and-that he hath all the reaſon 
in the world to think ſo; and if they ſhould prove 
otherwiſe (which he hath no other cauſe to ſuſpect) 
yet he hath this ſatisfaction, that he hath taken the 
wiſeſt courſe and hath conſulted his own preſent peace 
and future ſecurity infinitely better than the Atheiſt 
hath done, in caſe he ſhould prove to be miſtaken. 
For it is a fatal miſtake to think there is no God, if 
there be one; but a miſtake on the other hand hath 
no future bad conſequences depending upon it, nor 
indeed any great preſent inconvenience, Religion 
only reſtraining a man from doing ſome things, from 
moſt of which it is good he ſhould be reſtrained 
ft. however; fo that at the worſt the Religious man is 
is only miſtaken, but the Atheiſt is miſerable if he be 
at miltaken ; miſerable beyond all imagination, and paſt 
ch all remedy. 

ol 2. Another and indeed a principal cauſe of trouble 
ad and diſcontent to the minds of men is G77, Now 
n0 WW Guilt is a conſciouſneſs to our ſelves that we have 
g: done amiſs, and the very thought that we have done 
ng amis is apt to lye very croſs in our minds and do 
00-2 caule 
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sx xu. cauſe great anguiſh and confuſion. Beſides that guilt 
XII. is always attended with Fear, which naturally ſprings 
up in the mind of man from a ſecret apprehenſion 
of the miſchief and inconvenience that his ſin will 
bring upon him, and of the vengeance that hangs 
over him from God, and will overtake him either in 

this World, or in the other, 

And tho? the ſinner, while he is in full health and 
proſperity, may make a ſhift to divert and ſhake of 
theſe Fears; yet they frequently return upon him, 
and upon every little noiſe or danger, upon the ap. 
prehenſion of any calamity that comes near him, his 
guilty mind is preſently jealous that it is making to. 
wards him and is particularly levelled againſt him, 
For he 1s ſenſible that there 1s a juſt power above him 
to whole indignation he is continually liable, and 
therefore he is always in fear of him, and how long 
ſoever he may have eſcaped puniſhment in this world, 
he cannot but dread the vengeance of the other 
And theſe thoughts are a continual diſturbance to his 
mind, and in the midſt of laughter make his heart 
heavy, and the longer he continues in a wicked courſe 
the more he multiplies the grounds and cauſes of his 
tears. 

But now Religion frees a man from all his torment, 
either by preventing the cauſe of it, or directing to 
the cure; either by preſerving us from guilt, or 
clearing us of it in caſe we have contracted it. It 

preſerves us from guilt by keeping us innocent ; and 
h in caſe we have offended, it clears us of it by leading 
| us to repentance and the amendment of our lives; 
which is the only way to recover the favour of God 
| and the peace of our own conſciences, and to ſecure 
us againſt all apprehenſion of danger from the divine 
Fuſtice ; tho? not abſolutely from all fear of puniſh- 
ment in this world, yet from that which is the great. 
eſt danger of all, the condemnation and torment of 


the world to come. And by this means a man, 
min 
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mind is ſettled in perfect peace, Religion freeing him Sꝝ RM. 
from thoſe tormenting fears of the Divine diſpleaſure, XII. 
which he can upon no other terms rid himſelf of; 


whereas the ſinner is always ſowing the ſeeds of trou- 
ble in his own mind, and laying the foundation of 


- continual diſcontent to himſelf. 


Secondly, As Religion removes the chief grounds 
of trouble and diſquiet, ſo it miniſters to us all the 
true cauſes of peace and tranquility of mind. W hoever 
lives according to the Rules of Religion lays theſe 
three great foundations of peace and comfort to him- 
ſelf, 

1. He is ſatisfied that in being religious he doth 
that which is moſt reaſonable. 

2, That he ſecures himſelf againſt the greateſt 
miſchiefs and dangers by making God his Friend. 

3. That upon the whole matter he does in all re- 
ſpects moſt effectually conſult and promote his own 
intereſt and happineſs. 

1. He is ſatisfied that he does that which is moſt 
reaſonable. And it is no ſmall pleaſure to be juſtified 
to our ſelves, to be fatisfyed that we are what we 
ought to be, and do what in reaſon we ought to do; 
that which beſt becomes us, and which according to 
the primitive intention of our Being is moſt natu- 
ral, for whatever is natural is pleaſant. Now the 
practice of piety towards God, and of every other 
grace and virtue which Religion teaches us, are 
things reaſonable in themſelves, and what God when 
he made us intended we ſhould do. And a man is 
then pleaſed with himſelf and his own actions, when 
he doth what he is convinced he ought to do; and 
s then offended with himſelf, when he goes againſt 
the light of his own mind by neglecting his duty or 
doing contrary to it; for then his conſcience checks 
him, and there is ſomething within him that is un- 
aly, and puts him into diſorder. As when a man 
fats or drinks any thing that is unwholeſome it of- 
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Sr RM. fends his ſtomach, and puts his body into an unnaty. 
XII. ral and a reſtleſs ſtate. 3 
Por every thing is then at reſt and peace when it 


is in that ſtate in which Nature intended it to be, 
and being violently forced out of it, it is never quiet 
till it return again. Now Religion and the practice of 
its virtues is the natural ſtate of the ſoul, the condi. 
tion to which God deſigned it. As God made man 
a reaſonable creature, ſo all the Acts of Religion 
are reaſonable and ſuitable to our nature: And our 
ſouls are then in health when we are what the Lays 
of Religion require us to be, and do what they 
command us to do. And as we find an unexpreſſ 
ble eaſe and pleaſure when our body is in its perfect 
ſtate of health, and on the contrary every diſtemper 
cauſeth pain and uneaſineſs ; fo is it with the foul, 
When Religion governs all our inclinations and ac. 
tions, and the temper of our minds and the courſe 
of our lives is conformable to the precepts of it, 
all is at peace. But when we are otherwiſe, and 
live in any vicious practice, how can there be peace; 


fo long as we act unreaſonably, and do thoſe things 


whereby we neceſſarily create trouble and diſtur- 
bance to our ſelves ? How can we hope to be at eaſe 
ſo long as we are in a ſick and diſeaſed condition 
Till the corruption that is in us be wrought out, 
our ſpirits will be in a perpetual tumult and fermen. 
tation; and it is as impoſſible for us to enjoy the 
peace and ſerenity of our minds as it is for a ſick 
man to be at eaſe: The man may uſe what arts of 
diverſion he will, and change from one place and 


poſture to another : but ſtill he is reſtleſs, becauſe 


there is that within him gives him pain and diſtur 
bance, There is no peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked, 


Such men may diſſemble their condition, and put 
on the face and appearance of pleaſantneſs and con- 


tentment ; but God who ſces all the ſecrets of Men 
* . 4 * * . 0 

hearts, knows it is far otherwiſe with them, Ther: 
no peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked. | 
En, 2. Another 
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2. Another ground of peace which the Religious SE Rm, 
man hath is, That he hath made God his Friend, XII. 
+ Wl Now Friendſhip is peace and pleaſure both; it is WWW 
mutual love, and that is a double pleaſure ; and it is 
+ WT hard to fay which is the greateſt, the pleaſure of lo- 
f Wl ving God, or of knowing that he loves us. Now 
„ whoever ſincerely endeavours to pleaſe God may reſt 
- rfectly aſſured that God hath no diſpleaſure againſt 
im; for the righteous Lord loveth righteouſneſs, and 
lis countenance ſhall behold the upright z that is, he 
vill be favourable to ſuch Perſons. As he hates the 
y workers of iniquity, ſo he takes pleaſure in them that 
far bim, in ſuch as keep his covenant, and remember. 
9 his commandments to do them. 
N And being aſſured of his favour, we are ſecured 
| WH zoainſt the greateſt dangers and the greateſt fears; 
„ind may ſay with David, Return then unto thy reſt, 
e 0 my ſoul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
t, bee; The Lord is my light and my ſalvation, whom 
d fall I fear ? The Lord is the firength of my life, of 
ubm ſhall I be afraid? What can reaſonably trouble 
or diſcontent that man who hath made his peace 
r. with God, and is reſtored to his favour, who is the 
e beſt and moſt powerful friend, and can be the foreſt 
ad moſt dangerous enemy in the whole world? 
t, 3. By being religious we do moſt effectually con- 
n- WF fult our own intereſt and happineſs. A great part 
ie of Religion conſiſts in moderating our appetites and 
k WI paſſions, and this naturally tends to the compoſure 
of of our minds. He that lives piouſly and virtuouſly 
il WW acts according to Reaſon, and in ſo doing maintains 
ſe WW tie preſent peace of his own mind; and not only ſo, 
r- WF but he lays the foundation of his future happinels to 
. all eternity. For Religion gives a man the hopes 
ut of Eternal life; and all pleaſure does not conſiſt in 
n. WW preſent enjoyment ; there is a mighty pleaſure alſo, 
sin the firm belief and expectation of a future good; 
* and if it be a great and laſting good, it will ſup- 

port a man under a great many preſent evils. If 
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SERM. Religion be certainly the way to avoid the greateſt 
XII. evils, and to bring us to happineſs at laſt, we ma 
WYV contentedly bear a great many afflictions for its fake. 


For though all ſufferings be grievous, yet it is plea. 
ſant to eſcape great dangers, and to come to the 

ſſeſſion of a mighty good, tho? it be with great 
difficulty and inconvenience to our ſelves, And 
when we come to heaven (if ever we be fo happy as 
to get thither) it will be a new and greater pleaſure 
to us to remember the pains and troubles whereby 
we were ſaved and made happy. 

So that all theſe put together are a firm foundati- 
on of peace and comfort to a good man. There 
is a great ſatisfaction in the very doing of our duty 
and acting reaſonably, tho* there may happen to be 
ſome preſent trouble and inconvenience in it, But 
when we do not only fatisfy our ſelves in fo doing, 
but likewiſe pleaſe him whoſe favour is better than 
life, and whoſe frowns are more terrible than death; 


when in doing our duty we directly promote our 


own happineſs, and in ſerving God do moſt effectu- 
ally ſerve our own intereſt, what can be imagined 
to miniſter more peace and pleaſure to the mind of 
man ? 


This is the ſecond thing. Religion furniſhes uw 


with all the true cauſes of peace and tranquillity of 
mind. 

Thirdly, the Reflection upon a religious and virtuous 
courſe of life doth afterwards yicld a mighty pleaſurt 
and ſatisfaftion. And what can commend Religion 
more to us, than that the remembrance of any pi 
ous and virtuous action gives us fo much content. 
ment and delight ? So that whatever difficulty and 
reluctancy we may find in the doing of it, to be 
ſure there is peace and ſatisfaction in the looking 
back upon it. No man ever reflected upon himſelf 
with regret for having done his duty to God or man; 
for having lived ſoberly, or righteouſly, or godly in 


this preſent world. Nay, on the contrary, the con- 
ſefence 
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ſcience of any duty faithfully diſcharged, the memo-SERm, 
ry of any good we have done, does refreſh the foul XII. 
with a ſtrange kind of pleaſure and joy; Our rejoicing "Ned 
is this, (faith St. Paul) the teſtimony of our conſciences, 
that in all ſimplicity and godly fincerity we have had our 
cnverſation in the world, 
But on the other ſide, the courſe of a vicious life, 
all acts of impiety to God, of malice and injuſtice 
to men, of intemperance and exceſs in reference to 
ourſelves, do certainly leave a ſting behind them, 
And whatever pleaſure there may be in the preſent 
act of them, the memory of them is ſo tormenting, 
that men are glad to uſe all the arts of diverſion to 
fence off the thoughts of them. One of the greateſt 
troubles in the world to a bad man is to look into hime 
ſelf, and to remember how he hath lived. I appeal 
to the conſciences of men whether this be not true. 
And is not here now a mighty difference between 
theſe two courſes of life ; that when we do any thing 
that is good, if there be any trouble in it, it is ſoon 
© over, but the pleaſure of it is perpetual: When we 
do a wicked action the pleaſure of it is ſhort and 
tranſient, but the trouble and ſting of it remains for 
erer? The reflection upon the good we have done 
gives a laſting ſatisfaction to our minds, but the re- 
membrance of any evil committed by us leaves a 
perpetual diſcontent. | 
And which is yet more conſiderable, a religious 
and virtuous courſe of life does then yield moſt peace 
and comfort when we moſt ſtand in need of it; in 
times of affliction and at the hour of death. When 
aman falls into any great calamity there is no com- 
fort in the world like to that of a good conſcience 
1 This makes all calm and ſerene within when there is 
g nothing but clouds and darkneſs about him. So Da- | 
If W "obſerves of the good man, Pal. 112. 4. Unto the — 
F Wright there ariſeth light in darkneſs. All the pious | 
n and virtuous actions that we do are fo many ſeeds of 1 
Peace and comfort, ſown in our conſciences, ven 
e Wi 
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Sr RM. will ſpring up and flouriſh moſt in times of outward 
XII. trouble and diſtreſs, Light is ſown for the righteoy 
ww and gladneſs for the upright in heart. And at the hour 

of death; The righteous hath hopes in his death, faith 
Solomon. And what a ſeaſonable refreſhment is it to 
the mindofmanwhen the pangs of death are ready to 
take hold of him, and he is juſt ſtepping into the o. 
ther world, to be able to look back with ſatisfaction 
upon a religious and well-ſpent life ? Then if ever 
the comforts of a good man do overflow, and a kind 
of heaven ſprings up in his mind, and he reiceth 
in the hopes of the glory of God. And that B82 
true and ſolid comfort indeed, which will ſtand by 
us in the day of adverſity, and ſtick cloſe to us when 
we have moſt need of it. 

But wwith the ungodly it is not ſo : His guilt lies in 
wait for him, eſpecially againſt ſuch times; and is 
never more fierce and raging than in the day of di 
ſtreſs; ſo that according as his troubles without are 
multiplied, ſo are his ſtings within. And ſurely at- 
fliction is then grievous indeed, when it falls upon a 
gall'd and uneaſy mind. Were it not for this, out: 
ward afflictions might be tolerable ; the pirit of a man 
might bear his infirmities, Lut a wounded ſpirit who 
can bear ? But eſpecially at the hour of death, how 
does the guilt of his wicked life then ſtare him in the 
face ? What ſtorms and tempeſts are raiſed in hi 
ſoul ? which make it like the rroubled fea when it 
cannot reſt, When Eternity, that fearful and + 
mazing ſight, preſents itſelf to his mind, and he 
feels himſelf ſinking into the regions of darkneſs, and 
is every moment in a fearful expectation of meeting 
with the juſt reward of his deeds ; with what regtet 
docs he then remember the fins of his life? And hov 
full of rage and indignation 1s he againſt himſelf for 
having neglected to know, when he had fo man) Il © 
opportunities of knowing them, the things that be. * 
long to his peace; and which, becauſe he hath ne” WF th 
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ected them, are now and likely to be for ever hid SERM, 
fom his eyes? XII. 

And if this be the true caſe of the righteous andi. 
wicked man, I need not multiply words, but may 
ave it to any man's thoughts in which of theſe con- 
ditions he would be. And ſurely the difference be- 
ween them is ſo very plain, that there can be no 
difficulty in the choice. | 

But now tho* this diſcourſe be very true, yet for 
the full clearing of this matter, it will be but fair to 
confider what may be ſaid on the other ſide; And 
the rather, becauſe there are ſeveral objections which 
fem to be countenanced from experience, which is 
enough to overthrow the moſt plauſible ſpeculations, 
As 

1, That wicked men ſeem to have a great deal of 
pleafure and contentment in their vices. 

2. That Religion impoſeth many harſh and grie- 
yous things, which ſeem to be inconſiſtent with that 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction I have ſpoken of. | 

3. That thoſe who are religious are many times 
ut- very diſconſolate and full of trouble. 
at To the firſt, I deny not that wicked men have 
vb WR fome pleaſure in their vices ; but when all things are 
ow Wl rightly computed, and juſt abatements made, it 
the vill amount to very little. For it is the loweſt and 
his WY meaneſt kind of pleaſure, it is chiefly the pleaſure 
n df our bodies and our ſenſes, of our worſe part; the 

pleaſure of the beaſt, and not of the man; that 

he WW Which leaſt becomes us, and which we were leaſt of 
nd Bf ll made for. Thoſe ſenſual pleaſures which are lawful 
ing are much inferior to the leaſt fatisfattion of the mind, 
and when they are unlawful they are always incon- 
o fiſtent with it. And what is a man profited, if to 
gain a little ſenſual pleaſure he loſe the peace of his 

foul ? Can we find in our hearts to call that pleaſure 
Which robs us of a far greater and higher ſatisfaction 
ne. chan it brings? The delights of ſenſe are ſo far from 
being the chief pleaſure for which God deſigned wh 

tnat 
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Sr RM. that on the contrary he intended we ſhould take our 
XII. chief pleaſure in the reſtraining and moderating of our 
ſenſual appetites and deſires, and in keeping them 


within the bounds of Reaſon and Religion. 

And then, it is not a laſting pleaſure. Thoſe fit 
of mirth which wicked men have, how ſoon are they 
over ? Like a ſudden blaze which after a little flah 
and noiſe is preſently gone. It is the compariſon of 2 
very great and experienc'd man in theſe matten; 
T.ike the crackling of thorns under a pot (ſaith Solomm) 
fo is the laughter of the fool, that is, the mirth of the 
wicked man; it may be loud, but it Jaſts not. 

But, which is moſt conſiderable of all, the pleaſure 
of ſin bear no proportion to that long and black 
train of miſeries and inconveniences which they dray 
after them. Many times poverty and reproach, 
pains and diſeaſes upon our bodies, indignation ond 
wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of may 
that doth evil. So that if theſe pleaſures were great. 
er than they are, a man had better be without 
them than purchaſe them at ſuch dear rates. 

To the ſecond, That Religion impoſeth many 
harſh and grievous things, which ſeem to be incon- 
ſiſtent with that pleaſure and ſatisfaction I have 
ſpoken of: As, the bearing of perſecution, repen. 
tance and mortification, faſting and abſtinence, and 
many other rigors and ſeverities. As to perſecution; 
This diſcourſe doth not pretend that Religion e 
empts men from outward troubles ; but that, when 
they happen, it ſupports men under them better than 
any thing elſe. As for Repentance and Mortific 
tion; this chiefly concerns our firſt entrance into 
Religion after a wicked life, which I acknowledged 
in the beginning of this diſcourſe to be very grit 
vous; but this doth not hinder but that tho? Relig: 
on may be troubleſome at firſt to ſome perſons whok 
former ſins and crimes have made it fo, it may be 
pleaſant afterwards when we are accuſtomed to l. 


And whatever the trouble of repentance be, it is u. 
avoidable, 
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r woidable, unleſs we reſolve to be miſerable; for SE RA. 
except we repent we muſt periſh, Now there is always XII. 
; rational ſatisfaction in ſubmitting to a leſs inconve- FFI 
nience to remedy and prevent a greater. As for 


is Ml Faſting and Abſtinence, which is many times very 
7 Wl helpful and ſubſervient to the ends of Religion, 
dere is no ſuch extraordinary trouble in it, if it be diſ- 


creetly managed, as is worth the ſpeaking of. And as 
forother rigors andſeverities which ſome pretend Reli- 


Lion does impoſe, I have only this to ſay, that if men 
de vill play the fool, and make Religion more trouble- 

ome than God hath made it, I cannot help that: 
© Wl And, that this is a falſe Repreſentation of Religion 
ck wich fome in the World have made, as if it did chief- 
y conſiſt not in pleaſing God, but in diſpleaſing and 
b, tormenting our ſelves. This is not to paint Religi- 
nen like her ſelf, but rather like one of the Fu. 


nis, with nothing but Whips and Snakes about her. 
To the third, That thoſe who are religious are 
out WW many times very diſconſolate and full of trouble. 
This, I confeſs, is a great Objection indeed, if Re- 
ny WM livion were the cauſe of this trouble, but there are 
on oder plain Cauſes of it, to which Religion rightly 
ave Wl underſtood is not acceſſary. As, falſe and miſtaken 
en. Principles in Religion: The imperfection of our 
and Religion and Obedience to God: And a melancho- 
on; h temper and diſpoſition. Falſe and miſtaken prin- 
ex- Wl ©iÞles in Religion. As this for one; That God does 
hen I not ſincerely deſire the Salvation of Men, but hath 
han I from all Eternity effectually barr*d the greateſt part 
1ca- WF of mankind from all poſſibility of attaining that 
into I happineſs which he offers to them; and every one 
gel WM hath cauſe to fear that he may be in that number. 
rie: This were a melancholy conſideration indeed, if it 
lig Vere true; but there is no ground either from Rea- 
Mm or Scripture to entertain any ſuch thought of 
be God, Our deſtruction is of our ſelves ;, and no man 
o It, WF hall be ruin'd by any decree of God who does not 
- un himſelf by his own fault. 9 
le; r 
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XII. ence to God, Some perſons are very devout in ſerving L 
sc, but not ſo kind and charitable, fo juſt and be 
honeſt in their dealings with men. No wonder if oy 
ſuch perſons be diſquieted ; the natural conſciences of Ml y; 
men being not more apt to diſquiet them for any thing, 02 
than for the neglect of thoſe moral duties, which WM b 
natural light teacheth them. Peace of conſcience Mill Ki 
the effect of an impartial and univerſal obedience ty pl 
to the Laws of God; and I hope no man will blame ; 
Religion for that which plainly proceeds from te hi 
want of Religion. mi 
Or laſtly, A melancholy temper and diſpoſition, Wl 1; 
which is not from Religion, but from our nature and Ml x; 
conſtitution ; and therefore Religion ought not tobe gd 
charged with it. In 
And thus I have endeavour'd, as briefly and pain W cc 

as I could, to repreſent to you what peace and ple. 
ſure, what comfort and ſatisfaction, Religion right-W thi 
ly underſtood and ſincerely practiſed is apt to bring oy 
to the Minds of Men. And I do not know by yt 
what ſort of Argument Religion can be more eſfe- By 
tually recommended to wiſe and conſiderate men. no 
For in perſuading men to be religious, I do not g co 
about to rob them of any true pleaſure and contem ble 
ment, but to direct them to the very beſt, nay indeed elf 
the only way of attaining and ſecuring it. ant 
I ſpeak this in great pity and compaiſion to thor in 
who make it their great deſign to pleaſe themſelves tur 
but do grievouſly miſtake the way to it. The dire] s1 
way is that which I have ſet before you, a holy and as: 
virtuous life, to deny ungodlineſs and worldly lufts, a 
zo live ſoberly rigbieouſiy and godly in this preſent world. ay 
A good man (ſaith Solomon) is ſatisfied from bimſelf : Hel m: 
hath the pleaſure of being wiſe and acting reaſonabl\Ml the 
the pleaſure of being juſtified to himſelf in what] vet 
he doth, and of being acquitted by the ſentence cf ant 
his own mind. There is a great pleaſure in being r dur 
nocent, becauſe that prevents guilt and trouble: N 
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is pleaſant to be virtuous and good, becauſe that is tOSERM. 
excel many others; and it is pleaſant to grow better, XII. 
becauſe that is to excel ourſelves: Nay it is pleaſant 
eren to mortify and ſubdue our luſts, becauſe that is 

Victory: It is pleaſant to command our appetites and 

paſſions, and to keep them in due order, within the 

hounds of Reaſon and Religion; becauſe this is a 

kind of Empire, this is to govern. It is natural] 

pleaſant to rule and have power over others, but he 

z the great and the abſolute Prince who commands 

himſelf. This is the kingdom of God within us, a do- 

minion infinitely to be preferr'd before all he king- 

um of this world and the glory of them. It is the 

Kingdom of God deſcribed by the Apoſtle, which con- 

liſts in righteouſneſs and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 

Ina word, the pleaſure of being good and doing 

good is the chief happineſs of God himſelf. 

But now the wicked man deprives himſelf of all 
this pleaſure, and creates perpetual diſcontent to his 
own mind, O the torments of a guilty conſcience ! 
which the ſinner feels more or leſs all his life long. 
But, alas thou doſt not yet know the worſt of it, no 
not in this world. What wilt thou do when thou 
comeſt to dye? What comfort wilt thou then be a- 
ble to give thy ſelf? or what comfort can any one 
ele give thee, when thy conſcience is miſerably rent 
and torn by thoſe waking furies which will then rage 
in thy breaſt, and thou knoweſt not which way to 
turn thyſelf for eaſe; then, perhaps, at laſt che prieſt 
s unwillingly ſent for, to patch up thy conſcience 
well as he can, and to appeaſe the cries of it; and 
to force himſelf out of very pity and good nature 70 
Jay peace, peace, when there is no peace. But alas 
man! what can we do? what comfort can we give 
ce, when thine iniquities teſtify againſt thee to thy 
very face? How can there be peace, when thy luſts 
and debaucheries, thy impieties to God, and thy in- 
Juries to men have been lo many? How can there be 
Face when thy whole lite hath been a continued con- 
Vor. I. R tempt 
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SERM, tempt and provocation of Almighty God, and 3 
XII. perpetual violence and affront to the light and rea. 
A ſon of thy own mind. 

Therefore whatever temptation there may be in 
ſin at a diſtance, whatever pleaſure in the act and 
commiſſion of it, yet remember that it always goes 

off with trouble, and will be bitterneſs in the end 
Thoſe words of Solomon have a terrible ſting in the 
concluſion of them, Rejoice, O young man in thy 
youth, and let thy heart chear thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
fight of thine eyes; but know thou that for all theſ 
things God will bring thee into judgment. 

This one thought which will very often unavoid. 
ably break into our minds (that God will bring us in- 
to judgment) is enough to daſh all our contentment, 
and to ſpoil all the pleaſure of a ſinful life. Never 
expect to be quiet in thine own mind, and to have 
the true enjoyment of thyſelf till thou liveſt a virtu- 
ous and religious life. 

And if this diſcourſe be true (as J am confident | 
have every man's conſcience on my ſide) I fay if thi 
be true, let us venture to be wiſe and happy, that i;, 
to be religious. Let us reſolve to break off our fin 
by repentance, to fear God and keep his commandments, 
as ever we defire to avoid the unſpeakable torment 
of a guilty mind, and would not be perpetually ut- 
eaſy ro ourſelves. _ 

Grant, we beſeech thee, Almighty God, that we may 
every one of us know and do in this our day the things 
that belong to cur peace, before they be hid from ol 
eyes, And the God of peace, which brought again fro 
the dead our Lord Feſus Chriſt, the great Shepherd 
of the Sheep, by the blood of the everlaſting Covenant, 
make us perfett in every good work, to do his will, wort 
ing in us always that which is well-pleafing in his fight, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, to whom be glory fn 
ever and ever. Amen. 
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JSERMON XIII. 

in 

: The Nature and Benefit of Conſide- 

1 ration. 

he 

hy | ; 8 N * 

7 PsAL. cxix. 59. 

| 

ud thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 

4. thy teſtimonies. 

11. 

nt, H E two great cauſes of the ruin of men Sg Ru. 
ver are Infidelity, and want of conſideration. XIII. 
we 6 Some do not believe the principles of Re- WWW 
tu. — ligion, or at leaſt have by arguing againſt 


them rendred them ſo doubtful to themſelves as to 
take away the force and efficacy of them: Bur theſe 
his are but a very ſmall part of mankind, in compariſon 
is, of thoſe who periſh for want of conſidering theſe 
ins WY things. For moſt men take the principles of Reli- 
1 WW gion for granted, That there is a God, and a Provi- 
nts WW dence, and a State of Rewards and Puniſhments after 
ur. this Life, and never entertained any conſiderable 
| doubt in their minds to the contrary : but forall this 
no Wl they never attended to the proper and natural con- 
1g MW ſequences of theſe principles, nor applied them to 
our Wl their own caſe ; they never ſeriouſly conſidered the 
rn W notorious inconſiſtency of their lives with this belief, 
er and what manner of perſons they ought to be who 
mi, re verily perſuaded of the truth of theſe things. 
l. For no man that is convinced that there is a God, 
, and conſiders the neceſſary and immediate conſe- 
for WF quences of ſuch a perſuaſion, can think it ſafe to at- 

front Him by a wicked life : no man that believes 

the infinite happineſs and miſery of another world, 
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The Nature and Benefit 


SERu. and conſiders withal that one of theſe ſhall certain! 
XIII. be his portion according as he demeans himſelf in 
. this preſent life, can think it indifferent what courſe 


he takes. Men may thruſt away theſe thoughts and 
keep them our of their minds for a long time, but 
no man that enters into the ſerious conſideration of 
theſe matters, can poſſibly think it a thing indiffe. 
rent to him whether he be happy or miſerable for 
ever. 

So that a great part of the evils of mens live 
would be cured, if they would but once lay them to 
heart; would they but ſeriouſly conſider the conſe. 
quences of a wicked life, they would ſee fo plan 
reaſon and ſo urgent a neceſſity for the reforming of 
it, that they would not venture to continue any 
longer in it. This courſe David took here in the 
Text, and he found the happy ſucceſs of it; J 
thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy teſti 
monies. a 

In which words there are theſe two things con- 
ſiderable. 

I. The courſe which David here took for the re. 
forming of his life; I thought on my ways. 

II. The ſucceſs of this courſe. It produced atuil 
and ſpeedy reformation ; I thought on my ways, and 
turned my feet unto thy teſtimonies ; I made haſte aui 
delayed not to keep thy commandments. 

Theſe are the two heads of my following diſcourl, 
which when I have ſpoken to, I ſhall endeavour 0 
perſuade myſelf and you to take the ſame courk 
which David here did, and God grant that I ma} 
have the ſame effect. 

I. We will confider the courſe which David here 
took for the reforming of his life; I thought on m 
ways, or, as the Words are render'd in our old 
Tranſlation, I called my own ways to remembrant. 
And this may either fignity a general ſurvey and ex 
amination of his lite, reſpecting indifferently the 
good or bad actions of it: or elſe, which is more 

| | probable, 
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probable, it may ſpecially refer to the fins and miſ- Sk M. 
carriages of his life; I thought on my ways, that is, XIII. 
called my ſins to remembrance. Neither of theſe 
ſenſes can be much amiſs in order to the effect men- 
tioned in the Text, the reformation and amendment 
of our lives; and therefore neither of them can 
reaſonably be excluded, though I ſhall principally 
inſiſt upon the latter. 

1. This thinking on our ways may ſignify a general 
ſurvey and examination of our lives; reſpecting in- 
differently our good and bad actions. For Way is a 
metaphorical word, denoting tlie courſe of a man's 
life and actions. I thought on my ways, that is, I 
examined my life, and called myſelf to a ſtrict ac- 
count for the actions of it; I compared them with 
the law of God, the rule and meaſure of my duty, 
and conſider'd how far I had obeyed that Law, or 
offended againſt it ; how much evil I had been guilty 
of, and how little good I had done, in compariſon 
. of what I might and ought to have done: That by 

this means I might come to underſtand the true ſtate 
e. and condition of my foul, and diſcerning how many 
and great my faults and defects were, I might amend 
whatever was amiſs, and be more careful of my duty 
a for the future. | 

And it muſt needs be a thing of excellent uſe, for 
men to ſet apart ſome particular times for the exami- 
nation of themſelves, that they may know how ac- 
counts ſtand between God and them. Pythagoras 
(or whoever was the Author of thoſe golden verſes 
which paſs under his name) doth efpecially recom- 
mend this practice to his ſcholars, every night before 
they ſlept, to call themſelves to account for the acti- 
by ons of the day paſt z enquiring wherein they had 
WI anſgrefſed, what good they had done that day, or 
omitted to do. And this, no doubt, is an admirable 
means to improve men in virtue, a moſt <ftectual 
Way to keep our conſciences continually waking and 
U tender, and to make us ſtand in awe of ourſelves, 

e, R 1 
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SERM. and afraid to ſin when we know beforehand that f. 
XIII. we muſt give fo ſevere an account to ourſelves of no 
WV every action. abl! 


And certainly it is a great piece of wiſdom o 
make up our accounts as frequently as we can, that 
our repentance may in ſome meaſure keep pace with 
the errors and failings of our lives, and that we may 
not be oppreſſed and contounded by the inſupport. 
able weight of the fins of a whole life falling upon 
us at once; and that perhaps at the very worlt time, | 
when we are ſick and wie 5 and have neither un. bl 
derſtanding nor leiſure to recolle& our ſelves, 4 
and to call our fins diſtinctly to remembrance, M 4 
much leſs to exerciſe any fit and proper acts of M . 
repentance for them. For there is nothing Ml 
be done in Religion when our Reaſon is once de- { 

arted from us; then darkneſs hath overtaken us in. 
deed, and he night is come when no man can Wart, 
But tho* we were never ſo ſenſible and ſhould do all 
we can at that time, yet after all this, how it will go 
with us God alone knows. I am ſure it is too much 
preſumption for any man to be confident that one N 
general and confuſed act of repentance will ſerve his WW & 
turn for the fins of his whole life. Therefore there Ml © 
is great reaſon why we ſhou'd often examine our fo 
ſelves, both in order to the amendment of our lives, la 
ang the eaſe of our conſciences when we come to 2 

e. | | | 


2. This thinking of our way may particularly and 


ſpecially refer to the ſins and miſcarriages of our 

lives: I thought on my ways, that is, I called my ſis WM !* 
to remembrance; I took a particular account of the b 
Errors of my life, and laid them ſeriouſly to heart; MW © 
I conſider'd all the circumſtances and conſequences of - 


them, and all other things belonging to them; and 
reaſoning the matter throughly with myſelf, came St 
to a peremptory and fix*d reſolution of breaking oft 
this wicked courſe of life, and betaking myſelf 0 
the obedicnce of God's Laws, And the ſry 

0 
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of our ways taken in this ſenſe (which ſeems to be the Ser. 
of WY more probable meaning of the words) may reaſon- XIII. 
\bly imply in it theſe following particulars. 

1. The taking of a particular account of our ſing 
together with the ſeveral circumſtances and aggra- 
vations of them. 

2. A hearty trouble and forrow for them; 1 
thought on my ways, that is, I laid them ſadly to 
heart. 

z. A ſerious conſideration of the evil and unreaſon- 
ableneſs of a ſinful courſe. 

4. A due ſenſe of the fearful and fatal conſe- 
quences of a wicked life. 55 

5. A full conviction of the neceſſity of quitting 
of this courſe. | 

6. An apprehenſion of the poſſibility of doing 
my 

1. The taking of a particular account of our fins, to- 
gether with the ſeveral circumſtances and aggravations 
of them, And to this end we may do well to reflect 
particularly upon the ſeveral ſtages and periods of 
our lives, and to recollect at leaſt the principal mil- 
arriages belonging to each of them. And rhe bet. 
ter to enable us hereto, it will be uſeful to have be- 
fore our eyes ſome abridgment or ſummary of the 
laws of God, containing the chief heads of our du- 
ties and fins, of virtues and vices; for this will help to 
bring many of our faults and neglects to our remem- 
brance, which otherwiſe perhaps would have been 
forgotten by us. We ſhould likewiſe conſider the ſe- 
veral relations wherein we have ſtood to others, and 
boy far we have tranſgreſſed or failed of our duty in 
; y of theſe reſpects. 
of And having thus far made up our fad account, we 
dmay in great meaſure underſtand the number and 
e greatneſs of our fins; abating for ſome particulars 
FI Vhich are ſlipt out of our memory, and for ſins of 
o Enorance, and daily infirmities which are innumera— 


ble. By all which we may ſee what vile wretches 
f | | 7 and 
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SeRM. and grievous offenders we have been; eſpecially if 
XIII. we take into conſideration the ſeveral heavy circum. 
WY I ſtances of our fins, which do above meaſure agory. 


vate them; the heinouſneſs of many of them as t 
their nature, and the injurious conſequences of them 
to the perſon, or eſtate, or reputation of our neigh- 
bour ; their having been committed againſt the clear 
knowledge of our duty, againſt the frequent checks 
and convictions of our conſciences, telling us when 
we did them that we did amiſs ; againſt fo many mo. 
tions and ſuggeſtions of God's Holy Spirit, ſo ma. 
ny admonitions and reproofs from others; and con- 
trary to our own moſt ſerious vows and reſolutions, 
renewed at ſeveral times eſpecially upon the recei. 
ving of the bleſſed Sacrament, and in times of ſick. 
neſs and diſtreſs : And all this notwithſtanding the 
plaineſt declarations of God's Will to the contrary; 
notwithſtanding the terrors of the Lord and the 
wrath of God, revealed from Heaven againſt all un. 
godlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men; notwithſtand. 
ding the cruel ſufferings of the Son of God for our 
ſins, and the moſt merciful offers of pardon and re- 
conciliation in his blood, Add to this the ſcandal 
of our wicked lives to our holy Religion, the ill ex. 
ample of them to the corrupting and debauching of 
others, the affront of them to the Divine Authority, 
and the horrible ingratitude of them to the mercy 
and goodneſs and patience of God, to which we 
have ſuch infinite obligations. Thus we ſhould ft 
our fins in order before our eyes, with the ſeveral ag 
gravations of them. 

2. A hearty trouble and ſerrow for fin ; 1 thought 
on my ways, that is, I laid my fins ſadly to heart. 
And ſurely whenever we remember the faults and 
follies of our lives, we cannot but be inwardly touch- 
ed and ſenſibly grieved at the thoughts of them 3 
we cannot but hang down our heads, and ſmite up- 
on our breaſts, and be in pain and heavinels at our 
very hearts, I know that the tempers of men ate 

different, 
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different, and therefore I do not ſay that tears are 8E RM. 
abſolutely neceſſary to repentance, but they do very XIII. 
well become it; and a thorough ſenſe of fin will al 


moſt melt the moſt hard and obdurate diſpoſition, 
and fetch water out of a very rock. To be ſure the 
conſideration of our ways ſhould cauſe inward trou- 
dle and confuſion in our minds. The leaſt we can 
do, when we have done amiſs, is to be ſorry for it, 
to condemn our own tolly, and to be full of indig- 
nation and diſpleaſure againſt our ſelves for what we 
have done, and to reſolve never to do the like again. 
And let us make ſure that our trouble and forrow 
for fin have this effect, to make us leave our fins ; and 
then we ſhall need to be the leſs ſolicitous about the 
degrees and outward expreſſions of it. 
3. A ſerious conſideration of the evil and unreaſon- 
ableneſs of a finful courſe, That ſin is the ſtain and 
blemiſh of our natures, the reproach of our rea- 
ſon and underſtanding, the diſeaſe and the deformi- 
ty of our ſouls, the great enemy of our peace, the 
cauſe of all our fears and troubles : That whenever 
we do a wicked action we go contrary to the clear- 
eſt dictates of our reaſon and conſcience, to our plain 
and true intereſt, and to the ſtrongeſt ties and obli- 
cations of duty and gratitude. And which renders 
it yet more unreaſonable, ſin is a voluntary evil 
which men wilfully bring upon themſelves. Other 
evils may be forced upon us whether we will or no; 
but no man is wicked and vicious but by his own 
choice. How do we betray our folly and weakneſs 
by ſuffering our ſelves to be hurried away by every 
fooliſh luſt and paſſion, to do things which we know 
to be prejudicial and hurtful to our ſelves; and fo 
baſe and unworthy in themſelves that we are aſham- 
ed to do them, not only in the preſence of a wiſe 
man, but even of a child or a fool ? So that if fin 
vere followed with no other puniſhment beſides 
the guilt of having done a ſhameful thing, a man 
would not by intemperance make himſelf a fool and 
A 
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XIII. rous or unthankful, if for no other reaſon, yet out 


WY Wof mere greatneſs and generoſity of mind, out of 


reſpect to the dignity of his nature, and out of very 
reverence to his own reaſon and underſtanding, For 
let witty men ſay what they will in defence of their 
vices, there are ſo many natural acknowledgment 
of the evil and unreaſonableneſs of ſin that the mat. 
ter is paſt all denial : Men are generally galled and 
uneaſy at the thoughts of an evil action, both before 
and after they have committed it; they are aſha- 
med to be taken in a Crime, and heartily vex'd and 
provok'd whenever they are upbraided with it; and 
tis very obſervable, that tho? the greater part of the 
World always was bad, and vice hath ever had more 
ſervants and followers to cry it up, yet never was 
there any Age ſo degenerate, in which Vice could 
get the better of Virtue in point of general eſteem 
and reputation : Even they whoſe wills have been al- 
moſt enſlaved to fin, could never yet ſo far bribe and 
corrupt their underſtandings as to make them give 
full approbation to it. 

4. A due ſenſe of the fearful and fatal conſequences 
of a wicked life. And theſe are ſo ſad and dreadiul, 
and the danger of them ſo evident and fo perpetu- 
ally threatning us, that no temptation can be ſuffici 


ent to excuſe a man to himſelf and his own reaſon | 


for venturing upon them. A principal point of wi 
dom is to look to the end of things; not only t0 
conſider the preſent pleaſure and advantage of an 
thing, but alſo the ill conſequences of it for the fir 
ture, and to balance them one againſt the other. 

Now ſin in its own nature tends to make men mi. 
ſerable. It certainly cauſes trouble and diſquiet oi 
mind: And to a conſiderate man, that knows how 


to value the eaſe and ſatisfaction of his own mind, 


there cannot be a greater argument againſt fin, than 
to conſider that the forſaking of it is the only wa] 


to find reſt to our ſouls. | 
| Beſides 
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Beſides this, every vice is naturally attended with SRRM. 
ome particular miſchief and inconvenience, which XIII. 
makes it even in this life a puniſhment to itſelf; and WWW 
commmonly the Providence of God, and his juſt | 
judgment upon Sinners, ſtrikes in to heighten the { 
miſchievous conſequences of a ſinful courſe. This | 
we have repreſented in the parable of the Prodigal ; 
his riotous courſe of life did naturally and of itſelf 
bring him to want, but the Providence of God like- 
wiſe concurr*d to render his condition more miſe- 
rable 3 at the ſame time there aroſe a mighty famine in 
the land; fo that he did not only want wherewithal 
to ſupply himſelf, but was cut off from all hopes of 
elief from the abundance and ſuperfluity of others. 
Sin brings many miſeries upon us, and God many 
times ſends more and greater than fin brings; and 
the farther we go on in a ſinful courſe, the more 
miſeries and the greater difficulties we involve our- 
ſelves 1n. e 
But all theſe are but light and inconſiderable in 
compariſon of the dreadful miſeries of another world; 
to the danger whereof every man that lives a wick- 
ed life does every moment expole himſelf : So that 
if we could conquer ſhame, and had ſtupidity enough 
to bear the infamy and reproach of our vices, and 
the upbraidings of our conſciences for them, and the 
temporal miſchiefs and inconveniencies of them 
tho' for the preſent gratifying of our luſts we could 
brook and diſpenſe with all theſe, yet the conſidera- 
tion of the end and iſſue of a ſinful courſe is an in- 
vincible objection againſt it, and never to be anſwer- 
ed; tho* the violence of our ſenſual appetites and in- 
clinations ſhould be able to- bear down all temporal 
conſiderations whatſoever, yet methinks the intereſt 
of our everlaſting happineſs ſhould lie near our 
hearts; the conſideration of another world ſhould 
mightily amaze and ſtartle us; the horrors of eter- 
nal darkneſs, and the diſmal thoughts of being mi- 
ſerable 
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SERM. ſerable for ever, ſhould effectually diſcourage any 
XIII. man from a wicked life. And this danger continy. 


my feet unto thy teſtimonies : I made haſte, and delayed 


n 
0 
Gally threatens the ſinner, and may, if God be not Ml E 
h 


merciful to him, happen to ſurprize him the next 
moment. And can we make too much haſte to fly o 
from ſo great and apparent a danger? When will MW G 
we think of ſaving ourſelves, if not when (for ought Ml 1 
we know) we are upon the very brink of ruin, and Ml / 
juſt ready to drop into deſtruction ? 

5. Upon this naturally follows a full conviFion of Ml + 
the neceſſity of quitting this wicked courſe, And necel. Wl n 


ſity is always a powerful and over-ruling argument, MW it 
and doth rather compel than perſuade : and, after it c 
is once evident, leaves no place for farther delibers- a 


tion. And the greater the neceſſity is, it is ſtill the pi 
more cogent argument. For whatever is neceſſary fe 
is ſo in order to ſome end, and the greater the end Ml re 
the greater is the neceſſity of the means without WM th 
which that end cannot be obtained. Now the chief Wh ar 
and laſt end of all reaſonable creatures is Happineß, 4 
and therefore whatever is neceſſary in order to that, WM 9 
hath the higheſt degree of rational and moral nece- WM ti 
ſity. We are not capable of happineſs till we have WM fir 
left our ſins; for without holineſs no man ſhall ſee th: Wl 


Lord. le: 
But tho* men are convinced of this neceſſity, yet ¶ be 
this doth not always enforce a preſent change; be. b. 


cauſe men hope they may continue in their ſins, ad fel 


_ remedy all at laſt by repentance. But this is ſo great 


a hazard in all reſpects, that there is no venturing th 
upon it. And in matters of greateſt concernment I in 
wiſc men will run no hazards, if they can help it. 99 
David was io ſenſible of this danger, that he would ly 
not defer his repentance and the change of his life WM of 
for one moment; 1 thought on my ways, and turned 


u%t to keep thy commandments, This day, this hour, 
for ought we know, may be the laſt opportunity ol 


making our peace with God, Therefore we ſhould 
make 
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make haſte out of this dangerous ſtate, as Lot did SE RM. | 
ut of Sodom, leſt fire and brimſtone overtake us. XIII. 
He that cannot promiſe himſelf the next moment, WWW | 
hath a great deal of reaſon to ſeize upon the preſent 
opportunity. While we are lingring in our ſins, if 
God be not merciful to us, we ſhall be conſumed. 
Therefore make haſte, ſinner, and eſcape for thy life, 

IN evil overtake thee. 

6. Laſtly, An apprehenſion of the poſſibility of ma- 
ting this change. God who deſigned us for happi- 
refs at firſt, and after we had made a forfeiture of 
it by fin, was pleaſed to reſtore us again to the capa- 
city of it by the Redemption of our bleſſed Lord 
and Saviour, has made nothing neceſſary to our hap- 
pineſs that is impoſſible for us to do, either of our 
ſelves, or by the aſſiſtance of that grace which he is 
ready to afford us, if we heartily beg it of him. For 
that is poflible to us which we may do by the aſliſt- 
ance of another, if we may have that aſſiſtance for 
aſking : And God hath promiſed to give his holy 
Spirit to them that aſe him. So that notwithſtanding 
the great corruption and weakneſs of our natures, 
ſince the grace of God, which brings ſalvation, hath 
appeared, it is not abſolutely out of our power to 
leave our fins and turn to God : For that may truly 
be ſaid to be in our power which God hath promi- 
kd to enable us to do, if we be not wanting to our 
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ſelves. 
it So that there is nothing on God's part to hinder 
o dhis change. He hath ſolemnly declared that he 
t. WM fincerely deſires it, and that he is ready to aſſiſt our 
t. 200d reſolutions to this purpoſe. And moſt certain- 
d when he tells us that he hath no pleaſure in the death 
ſe Fa firmer, but rather that be ſhould turn from his 
4wvictedneſs and live; that he would have all men to be 
4 /9ved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth ;- that 
„ % would not that any ould periſh, but that all ſhould 
ol WW £9 to repentance : He means plainly as he faith, and 
d doth not ſpeak to us with any private reſerve or nice 


diſtinction 
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SRM. diſtinction between his ſecret and revealed will, that 
XIII. is, he doth not decree one thing and declare the 
WY WV contrary. So far is it from this, that if a ſinner 


entertain ſerious thoughts of returning to God, and 
do but once move towards him, how ready is he to 
receive him! This in a very lively manner deſcribed 
to us in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, who when 
he was returning home, and was yet a great way of, 
what haſte doth his Father make to meet him? h. 
ſaw him and had compaſſion, and ran. And if there 
be no impediment on God's part, why ſhould there 
be any on ours? One woul think all the doubt and 
difficulty ſhould be on the other ſide, whether God 
would be pleaſed to ſhew mercy to ſuch great offen. 
ders as we have been: But the buſineſs doth not ſtick 
there. And will we be miſerable by our own choice, 
when the Grace of God hath put it into our power to 
be happy? I have done with the firſt thing, the courſe 
which David here took for the reforming of his life; 
1 thought on my ways. I proceed to | 

II. The ſucceſs of this courſe. It produced actui 
and ſpeedy reformation. I turned my feet unto 7 
teſtimonies; I made haſte, and delayed not to keep i 
Commandments, And it we conſider the matter 
thoroughly and have but patience to reaſon out the 
caſe with ourſelves, and to bring our thoughts and 
deliberations to ſome iſſue, the concluſion muſt nati- 
rally be the quitting of that evil and dangerous courk 
in which we have lived. For fin and conſideration 
cannot long dwell together. Did but men conſider 
what ſin 1s, they would have ſo many unanſwerable 

Objections againſt it, ſuch ſtrong fears and jealouſis 
of the miſerable iſſue and event of a wicked life, that 
they would not dare to continue any longer in it. 

I do not fay that this change is perfectly made it 
once. A ſtate of fin and holinels are not like two 
Ways that are juſt partcd by a line, ſo as a man mi 
ſtep out of the one full into the other; but they ate 


like two Ways that lead to two very diftant places 
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and conſequently are at a good diſtance from one an-SR RM. 
other, and the farther any man hath travelled in the XIII. 
one the farther he is from the other; fo that it re- WWW 
quires time and pains to pu from the one to the o- 
ther, It ſometimes ſo happens, that ſome perſons 
are by a mighty conviction and reſolution, and by a 
very extraordinary and over-powering degree of 
God's grace, almoſt perfectly reclaimed from their 
ſins at once, and all on a ſudden ranflated out of the 
Kingdom of darkneſs into the Kingdom of his dear Son, 

And thus it was with many of the firſt Converts to 
Chriſtianity 3 as their prejudices againſt the Chriſtian 
Religion were ſtrong and violent, ſo the holy ſpirit 
of God was pleaſed to work mightily in them that 
believed. But in the uſual and ſettled methods of 
God's grace evil habits are maſtered and ſubdued by 
degrees, and with a great deal of conflict, and ma- 
ny times, after they are routed, they rally and make 
head again; and 'tis a great while before the con- 
trary habits of grace and virtue are grown up to any 
conſiderable degree of ſtrength and maturity, and 
before a man come to that confirm'd ſtate of good- 
neſs that he may be ſaid to have conquered and mor- 
tited his luſts. But yet this ought not to diſcourage 
us, For, fo ſoon as we have ſeriouſly begun this 
change we are in a good way, and all our endea- 
yours will have the acceptance of good begin- 
nings, and God will be ready to help us; and if 
we purſue our advantages we ſhall every day gain 
ground, and the work will grow eaſter upon our 
hands; and we who moved at firſt with ſo much 


ies Wl fowneſs and difficulty, ſhall after a while be enabled 

td run the ways of God's Commandments with plea- 
lure and delight. 

at [ have done with the two things I propounded to 


wo ſpeak to from theſe words, the courſe here preſcribed, 
and the ſucceſs of it. And now to perſuade men 
are N this courſe, I ſhall offer two or three Argu- 
5 nents. 


ind 1. That 
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1. That Conſideration is the proper act of reaſon; 
able Creatures. This argument God himſelf uſes, 


co bring men to a conſideration of their evil ways, 


La. 46. 8. Remember, and fhew your ſelves nen; 
bring it again to mind, O ye tranſgreſſors. To con. 
ſider our ways and to call our fins to remembrance, 
is to ſhew our ſelves men. 'Tis the great fault and 
infelicity of a great many, that they generally live 
without thinking, and are acted by their preſent in. 


_ clinations and appetites without any conſideration of 


the future conſequences of things, and without fear 
of any thing but of a preſent and ſenſible danger; 
like Brute Creatures, who fear no evils but what are 
in view and juſt ready to fall upon them: Wheres 
to a prudent and conſiderate man a good or evil in 
reverſion 1s capable of as true an eſtimation, pro- 

rtionably to the greatneſs and diſtance of it, as if 
it were really preſent. And what do we think God 
has given us our reaſon and underſtandings for, but 
to foreſee evils at a diſtance, and to prevent them; 
to provide for our future ſecurity and happineſs, to 
look up to God our Maker, who hath taught us nom 


than the Beaſts of the earth, and made us wiſer than | 


the Fowls of Heaven ; but to conſider what we 
do, and what we ought to do, and what makes molt 
for our future and laſting intereſt, and what againſt 
it. What can a Beaſt do worſe than to act without 
any conſideration and defign, than to purſue his pre- 


ſent inclination without any apprehenſion of true 
danger? The moſt dull and.ſtupid of all the brute 


Creatures can hardly exerciſe leſs reaſon than this 


comes to. So that for a man not to conſider his 
ways is, to the very beſt intents and purpoſes, to 
be without underſtanding, and like the beaſts that 
periſh. 

2. This is the end of God's patience and long- 
ſuffering towards us, to bring us to conſideration; 
the great deſign of God's goodneſs is to lead men 1077 
pentance, He winks at the fins of men, that they 15 

repent. 
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repent. He bears long with us, and delays the pu.Szry. | 
niſhment of our ſins, and doth not execute judgment XIII. 

' ſpeedily, becauſe he is loth to ſurpriſe men into | 

eſtruction, becauſe he would give them the liberty 1 
of ſecond thoughts, time to reflect upon themſelves, 
and to conſider what they have done, and to reaſon 
themſelves into repentance. Confider this all ye hat 
forget God, leſt his patience turn into fury, and be 
tear you in pieces, and there be none to deliver you. 

3. Conſideration is that which we muſt all come 
to one time or other. Time will come when we 
ſhall conſider and cannot help it, when we ſhall not 
be able to divert our thoughts from thoſe things 
which we are now fo loth to think upon. Our Con- 
ſciences will take their opportunity to bring our ways 
to remembrance, when ſome great calamity or af- 
fiction is upon us. Thus it was with the Prodigal, 
when he was brought to the very laſt extremiry, and 
was ready to periſh with hunger, then he came to him- 
ſelf. When we come to die, then we ſhall think 
of our ways with trouble and vexation enough ; and 
how glad wou'd we then be that we had time to 
conſider them ? And perhaps, while we are wiſhing 
for more time, Eternity will ſwallow us up. To be 
lure in the other world, a great part of the miſery 
of wicked men will conſiſt in furious reflections upon 
themſelves and the evil actions of their lives. *Tis 
laid of the Rich voluptuous man in the Parable, that 
in bell be lift up his eyes being in torment ; as if he 
tad never conſidered and bethought himſelf till that 
time, But alas ! it will then be too late to conſider 
For then conſideration will do us no good; it will 
ſerve to no other purpoſe but to aggravate our miſe- 
ly, and to multiply our ſtings, and to give new 
life and rage to thoſe Vultures which will perperu- 
o- ay prey upon our hearts. But how much a wiſer 
n; WW evurie wou'd it be to conſider theſe things in time, 
1-2. order to our eternal peace and comfort; to think 
ef them while we may redreſs them and avoid the 
nt, Vor. J. ERR diſmal 


| 
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diſmal conſequences of them, than when our caſe is 
deſperate and paſt remedy ? 

And now what can I ſay more to perſuade every 
one of us to a conſideration of our own ways We 
are generally apt to buſy ourſelves in obſerving the 
errors and miſcarriages of our neighbours, and are 
forward to mark and cenſure the faults and follies of 
other men; but how few deſcend into themſelye, 
and turn their eyes inward, and ſay, What har [ 
done ? *Tis an excellent ſaying of Antonius the great 
Emperor and Philoſopher, No man was ever unhajyy 
for not prying into the attions and conditions of other 
men, but that man is neceſſarily unhappy who doth mt 
obſerve himſelf, and conſider the ſtate of bis own ſoul, 

This is our proper work; and now is a proper 
ſeaſon for it, when we pretend to God and men to {et 
apart a ſolemn time for the examination of ourſelyes, 
and for a ſerious review of our lives in order to hu- 
miliation and repentance, to the reforming and . 
mendment of what is amiſs. And tho? we would 
venture to diſſemble with men, yet let us not difſem- 
ble with God alſo ; For ſhall not he that pondereth tht 
heart confider it; and he that keepeth the ſoul, ſhall mt 


He know it; and ſpall not he render to every man accark 


_ ever trouble it may cauſe at preſent, it is the only 


ing to his ways? 

I know it is a very unpleaſant work which I an 
now putting you upon, and therefore no wonder that 
men are generally ſo backward to it ; becauſe it wil 
of neceſſity give ſome preſent diſturbance to thelr 
minds, They whoſe lives have been very vicious 
are ſo odious a fight, ſo horrid a ſpectacle to them. 
ſelves, that they cannot endure to reflect upon thelt 
own ways; of all things in the world they hate 
Conſideration, and are ready to ſay to it as the evi 
Spirit did in the Goſpel to our Saviour, Val have 1 
to do with thee ? Art thou come to torment me before itt 
time? Put let not this affright us from it; for what- 


way 
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way to prevent the anguiſh and the torments of Eter- Sz RM. | 
ity. | XIII. 
The things which I have offer*d to your confide- Ly Ws 
ation are of huge moment and importance. They 
do not concern your Bodies and Eſtates, but that 
which is more truly your ſelves, your immortal ſouls, 
the deareſt and moſt durable part of ourſelves : and 
they do not concern us for a little while but for ever, 
Let me therefore beſpeak your moſt ſerious regard to 
them in the words of Moſes to the people of 1/-ael, 
alter he had ſet the Law of God before them, toge- 
ther with the bleſſings promiſed to obedience, and 
the terrible Curſe threatned to the tranſgreſſion of it, 
Deut. 32. 46, Set your hearts to the words which I 
efify to you this day, for it is not a vain thing, becauſe 
it is your life. Your life, your eternal life and happi- 
nefs depends upon it. 

And beſides a tender regard to your ſelves and 
your own intereſts, which methinks every man out 
off a natural deſire of being happy, and dread of 
being miſerable, ſhould be forward enough to con- 
der: Be pleaſed likewiſe to lay to heart the influ- 
ne of your example upon others. I ſpeak now to 
great many perſons, the eminence of whoſe rank 
and quality renders their examples fo powerful, as 
obe able almoſt to give authority either to Virtue 
Ir Vice. People take their faſhions from you, as to 

e habits of their minds as well as their bodies. So 
hat upon you chiefly depends the ruin or reforma- 
on of manners, our hopes or deſpair of a better 
forld, What way ſoever you go you are followed 
troops. If you run any ſinful or dangerous courſe, 
jou cannot periſh alone in your iniquity, but thouſands 
ill fall by your fide, and ten thouſands at your right 
and: And on the contrary, *tis very much in your 
over, and I hope in your wills and deſigns, to be 

e ſovereign reſtorers of piety and Virtue to a de- 
generate Age. It is our part indeed to exhort men 
their duty, but *cis you that would be the powerful 

S 2 and 
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| Senn. and effectual preachers of righteouſneſs. We ma 
XIII. endeavour to make men proſelytes to virtue, hut 
WY you would infallibly draw diſciples after you: We 


may try to perſuade, but you could certainly prevail, 
either to make men good, or to reſtrain them from 
being ſo bad. vg | 
Therefore conſider your ways, for the fake of o. 
thers as well as your ſelves. Conſider what you have 
done, and then conſider what is fit for you to do, 
and if you do it not, what will be the end of theſe 
things. And to hel 2 forward in this work it is 
not neceſſary that I ſhould rip up the vices of the 
Age, and ſet men's fins in order before them, It 
is much better that you yourſelves ſhould call you 
own ways to remembrance. We have every one: 
faithful Monitor and Witneſs in our own breaſts 
who, if we will but hearken to him, will deal im 
partially with us, and privately tell us the esrors 0 
our lives, To this Monitor I refer you, and to thi 
grace of God to make theſe admonitions effectual, 
Let us then every one of us, in the fear of God 
ſearch and try our ways, and turn unto the Lord. L 
us take to ourſelves words, and ſay to God with tho 
true Penitents in Scripture, I have finn'd, what (hal 
be done unto thee, O thou Preſerver of men? Biboll 
J am vile, what ſhall I anſwer thee ? I will lay 1 
hand upon my mouth, I will abbor myſelf, and ret 
in duſt and aſhes, For ſurely it is meet to be ſaid i 
to God, I will not offend any more; that which IJ inn 
not teach thou me, and if I have done iniquity | 
do no more. O that there were ſuch an heart in u 
that we were wiſe, and that we underſtood this, Il 
we would conſider our latter end! And God of his ll 
finite mercy inſpire into every one of our hearts il 
holy and happy reſolution, for the fake of our bt 
{ed Saviour and Redeemer, to whom with the! 


ther and the Holy Ghoſt be all honour and gl 
now and for ever. Amen, 
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SERMON XIV. 


The Folly and Danger of Irreſolution 
and Delaying. 


lll. | 


1 
Ps AI. cxix. 60, 


Iʒade haſte, and delayed not to keep thy Com- 


have the Courſe which David took for the re- XIV. 
forming of his life, and the ſucceſs of that 


| the words immediately going before, you SERM. 


courſe, I thought on my ways, and turned my 
fret unto thy teſtimonies. A ſerious reflection upon the 
paſt errors and miſcarriages of his life produced the 
reformation of ir. And you have a conſiderable cir- 
cumſtance added in theſe words that I have now read 
toyou, that this reformation, was ſpeedy and with- 
out delay, 1 made haſte, and delayed not to keep thy 
Commandments, Upon due conſideration of his for- 
mer life, and a full conviction of the neceſſity of a 
change, he came to a reſolution of a better life, and 
Immediately put this reſolution in execution; and 
b declare how preſently and quickly he did it, he 
expreſſes it both affirmatively and negarively, after 
le manner of the Hebrews, who when they would 
ay a thing with great certainty and Emphaſis, are 
vont to expreſs it both ways, I made haſte and delay- 
ei not; that is, I did with all imaginable ſpeed be- 
uke my ſelf to a better courſe. 

And this is the natural effect of conſideration ; 
ad the true cauſe why men delay fo neceſſary a work 
8, becauſe they ſtifle their reaſon, and ſuffer them: 
| S 3 | ſelves 
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SE RM. ſelves to be hurried into the embraces of preſent Ob- 
XIV. jects, and do not genfidextheir latter end, and what 
X will be: the fad iſſſie and event of a wicked life. 
For if men would take an impartial view of their 
lives, and but now and then reflect upon themſelves, 
and lay to heart the miſerable and fatal conſequences 

of a ſinful courſe, and think whether it will brin 
them at laſt, and that the end of theſe things will 
be death and miſery: If the carnal and ſenſual per 


ſon would but look about him, and conſider ho- 


many have been ruin'd in the way that he is in 
how many lie „ain and wounded in it, that it is t 
way to hell and leads down to the chambers of deo, 
this would certainly give a check to him, and op 
him in his courſe, _ 5 
For it is not to be imagined, but that that man 

. who hath duly conſidered what ſin is, the ſhortnek 
of its pleaſures, and the eternity of its puniſhment, 
ſhould reſolve immediately to break off his ſins, and 
to live-another kind of life. Would any man be 
intemperate and walk after the fleſh, would any 
man be. unjuſt or defraud or oppreſs his Neighbour, 
be prophane and live in the contempt of God and 
Religion, or allow himſelf in any wicked courk 
whatſoever, that conſiders and believes a Judgment 
to come, and that becauſe of theſe things the tert. 
ble vengeance of God will one day fall upon tix 
Children of Diſobedience ? It is not credible that 
men who apply themſelves ſeriouſly to the meditat. 
on of theſe matters, ſhould venture to continue in (o 
imprudent and dangerous a courſe, or could by an 
temptation whatſoever, be trained on one ſtep far: 
ther in a way that does ſo certainly and viſibly lead 
to ruin and deſtruction. 

So that my work at this time ſhall be, to endes 
vour to convince men of the monſtrous folly and ui. 
reaſonableneſs of delaying the reformation and 
mendment of their lives; and to perſuade us to fe 
folve upon it, and having reſolved to ſet * it ” 

mediate 


r 


— 
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mediately and without delay; in imitation of the Sz RM. 
good man here in the Text, I made haſte, and de. XIV. 
layed not to keep thy Commandments. And to this end, LFYW 


[ ſhall Sa | 
Firſt, Conſider the reaſons and excuſes which men 


pretend for delaying this neceflary work, and ſhew 
the unreaſonableneſs of them. 


Secondly, I ſhall add ſome farther conſiderations to 


engage us effectually to ſet about this work ſpeedily 
and without delay. | 

I. We will conſider a little the reaſons and excuſes 
which men pretend for delaying this neceſſary work ; 
and not only ſnhewing the unreaſonableneſs of them, 
but that they are each of them a ſtrong Reaſon and 
powerful Argument to the contrary. 

1. Many pretend that they are abundantly convin- 
ced of the great neceſſity of leaving their ſins and 
betaking themſelves to a better courſe, and they ful- 
y intend to do ſo; only they cannot at preſent bring 
themſelves to 1t, but they hope hereafter to be in a 
better temper and diſpoſition, and then they reſolve 
by God's Grace to ſet about this work in good ear- 
neſt, and to go through with it. 

I know not whether it be fit to call this a Reaſon ; 
Iam ſure it is the greateſt cheat and deluſion that 


any man can put upon himſelf, For this plainly 


ſhews that thou doſt not intend to do this whicn 
thou art convinced is fo neceſſary, but to put it off 
from day to day. For there is no greater evidence 
that a man doth not really intend to do a thing, 
than when notwithſtanding he ought upon all ac- 
counts and may in all reſpects better do it at preſent 
than hereafter, yet he till puts it off. Whatever 
thou pretendeſt, this is a mere ſhift to get rid of a 
preſent trouble. It is like giving good words and 
making fair promiſes to a clamorous and impor- 
tunate creditor, and appointing him to come ano- 
ther day, when the man knows in his conſcience that 
be intends not to pay him, and that he ſhall be leis 

1 8 able 
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SERM. able to diſcharge the Debt then, than he is at pre: 
XIV. ſent. Whatever reaſons thou haſt againſt reform. 
WYWing thy life now, will ſtill remain, and be in as full 


force hereaftes, nay probably ſtronger than they are 
at preſent. Thou art unwilling now, and fo thou 
wilt be hereafter, and in all likelihood much more 
unwilling. So that this reaſon will every day 
improve upon thy hands, and have ſo much 
the more ſtrength, by how much the longer 
thou continueſt in thy ſins. Thou haſt no reaſon 
in the world againſt the preſent time but only 
that *cis preſent ; why when hereafter comes to be 
preſent, the reaſon will be juſt the ſame. So that 
thy preſent unwillingneſs is ſo far from being a juſt 
reaſon againſt it, that *tis a good reaſon the other 
way; becauſe thou art unwilling now, and like to 
be ſo, nay more ſo hereafter ; if thou intendeſt to do 
it at all, thou ſhould'ſt ſet about it immediately, and 
without delay. | 

2. Another reaſon which men pretend for the de- 
laying of this Work, is the great difficulty and un- 
pleaſantneſs of it. And it cannot be denied but that 
there will be ſome bitterneſs and uneaſineſs in it, pro- 
portionably to the growth of evil habits, and the 
ſtrength of our luſts, and our greater or leſs progrels 
and continuance in a ſinful courſe : So that we muſt 
make account of a ſharp conflict, of ſome pain and 
trouble in the making of this change, that 1t will 
coſt us ſome pangs and throws, before we be born 4. 
gain. For when nature hath been long bent another 
way, it is not to be expected that it ſhould be reduced 
and brought back to its firſt ſtraightneſs without pain 
and violence, ; 

But then 1t is to be conſidered, that how difficult 
and painful ſoever this work be, it is neceſſary, and 
that ſhould over-rule all other conſiderations whatſo⸗ 
ever; that if we will not be at this pains and trouble, 
we muſt one time or other endure far greater than 


thoſe which we now ſeck to avoid; that it 1 od 
| ifficu 
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3;icult as we imagine, but our fears of it are greater SE RM. 
than the trouble will prove; if we were but once XIV. 
reſolved upon the Work, and ſeriouſly engaged in VN 


ir, the greateſt part of the trouble were over; it is 
like the fear of children to go into the cold water, 
1 faint trial increaſeth their fear and apprehenſion 
of it, but ſo ſoon as they have plung'd into it, the 
trouble is over; and then they wonder why they 
were ſo much afraid. The main difficulty and un- 
pleaſantneſs is in our firſt entrance into Religion; it 
preſently grows tolerable, and ſoon after eaſy; and 
after that by degrees ſo pleaſant and delightful, that 
the man would not for all the World return to his 
former evil ſtate and condition of life, 

We ſhould conſider likewiſe what is the true cauſe 
of all this trouble and difficulty; Tis our long con- 
tinuance in a ſinful courſe that hath made us fo loth 
to leave it; *Tis the cuſtom of ſinning that renders 
it ſo troubleſome and uneaſy to men to do otherwiſe : 
'Tis the greatneſs of our guilt, heightned and in- 
flamed by many and repeated provocations, that doth 
ſo gall our conſciences, and fill our ſouls with fo 
much terror; *Tis becauſe we have gone ſo far in an 
evil way, that our retreat is become ſo difficult, and 
becauſe we have delayed this work ſo long that we 
are now ſo unwilling to go about it; and conſe- 
quently, the longer we delay it the trouble and dif- 
ficulty of a change will increaſe daily upon us. And 
all theſe conſiderations are fo far from being a good 
reaſon for more delays, that they are a ſtrong argu- 
ment to the contrary. Becauſe the work is difficult 
now, therefore do not make it more ſo; and becauſe 
your delays have increaſed the difficulty of it, and 
will do more and more, therefore delay no longer. 

3. Another pretended encouragement to theſe de- 
lays, is the great mercy and patience of God, He 
commonly bears longer with ſinners, and therefore 
there is no ſuch abſolute and urgent neceſſity of a 
ſpeedy repentance and reformation of our lives. 

Men 


| 
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Szxm. Men have not the face to give this for a reaſon, but 


yet for all that it lies at the bottom of many meng 


hearts: So Solomon tells us, Eccleſ. viii. 11. Becayſs 
ſentence againſt an evil work is not executed ſpredih, 


therefore the heart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in them 
to do evil. 

But it is not always thus, There are few of uz 
but have ſeen ſeveral inſtances of God's ſeverity to 
ſinners, and have known ſeveral perſons ſurpriſed by 
a ſudden hand of God, and cut off in the very a& 
of ſin without having the leaſt reſpite given them, 


without time or liberty ſo much as to ask God for- 


giveneſs, and to conſider either what they had done, 
or whither they were going. And this may be the 
caſe of any Sinner, and is ſo much the more likely 
to be thy caſe, becauſe thou doſt fo boldly preſume 
upon the mercy and patience of God, 

But if it were always thus, and thou wert ſure to 
be ſpared yet a while longer; what can be more un- 
reaſonable and diſingenuous than to reſolve to be evil 


becauſe God is good; and, becauſe he ſuffers fo long, 


to ſin ſo much the longer; and becauſe he affords 


thee a ſpace of repentance, therefore delay it and 


put it off to the laſt? The proper deſign of God's 


goodneſs is to lead men to repentance, and he never 
intended his patience for an encouragement to men 
to continue in their fins, but for an opportunity and 
an argument to bFeak them off by repentance. 
Theſe are the pretended reaſons and encourage- 
ments to men to delay the repentance and the refor. 
mation of their lives, and you ſee how groundlels 
and unreaſonable they are ; which was the firſt thing 


I propounded to ſpeak to. : 


II. I ſhall add ſome farther conſiderations, to en- 
gage men effectually to fet about this work ſpeedily, 
and without delay. And becauſe they are many, 
ſhall inſiſt upon thoſe which are moſt weighty and 
conſiderable, without being very curious and ſolicit- 


ous about the method and order of them : For, = 
vide 


nA 
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vided they be but effectual to the end of perſuaſion, Sꝝ R. 
ir matters not how inartificially they are ranged and XIV. 


diſpoſed. WY Wy 


1. Conſider, that in matters of great and neceſ- 
fary concernment, and which muſt be done, there 18 
no greater argument of a weak and impotent mind 
than Irreſolution; to be undetermin'd, where the 
caſe is ſo plain, and the neceſſity ſo urgent; to be 
always about doing that which we are convinced muſt 
be done. 


Vifturos agimus ſemper, nec vivimus unguam. 


We are always intending to live a new life, but 
can never find a time to ſet about it. This is as if a 
man ſhould put off eating and drinking and ſleeping 
from one day and night to another, till he wh. 
ſtarved and deſtroyed himſelf. It ſeldom falls under 
any man's deliberation, whether he ſhould live or 
not, if he can chuſe; and if he cannot chuſe, 'tis 
in vain to deliberate about it. It is much more ab- 
ſurd to deliberate, whether we ſhould live virtuouſly 
or religiouſly, ſoberly or rig hteouſly in the world, for 
that upon the matter 1s to conſult whether a man 
ſhould be happy or not ; Nature hath determined this 
for us, and we need not reaſon about it; and conſe- 
quently, we ought not to delay that which we are 
convinced is ſo neceſſary in order to it. 3 

2. Conſider that Religion is a great and a long 
work, and aſks ſo much time that there is none left 
for the delaying of it. To begin with Repentance, 
which is commonly our firſt entrance into Religion: 
This alone is a great work, and is not only the buſi- 
nels of a ſudden thought and reſolution, but of exe- 
cution and action: *Tis the abandoning of a ſinful 
courſe, which we cannot leave, till we have in ſome 
degree maſtered our luſts; for ſo long as they are 
our maſters, like Pharaoh, they will keep us in 
bondage and not let us go 10 ſerve the Lord. . The 
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SER M. habits of fin and vice are not to be pluck'd up and 
XIV. caſt off at once; as they have been long in contract. 
WY VV ing, ſo without a miracle it will require a compe. 


tent time to ſubdue them and get the victory over 
them; for they are conquer'd juſt by the ſame de. 
grees that the habits of grace and virtue grow up 
and get ſtrength 1n us. 

So that there are ſeveral duties to be done in Re. 
ligion, and often to be repeated ; many graces and 
virtues are to be long practiſed and exerciſed before 
the contrary vices will be ſubdued, and before we 
arrive to a confirmed and ſettled ſtate of goodnek ; 
ſuch a ſtate as can only give us a clear and comfort. 
able evidence of the ſincerity of our reſolution and 
repentanee, and of our good condition towards God. 
We have many luſts to mortify, many paſſions to 
govern and bring into order, much good to do, to 
make what amends and reparation we can for the 
much evil we have done: We have many things to 
learn ; and many to unlearn, to which we ſhall be 
ſtrongly prompted by the corrupt inclinations of our 
nature, and the remaining power of ill habits and 
cuſtoms : and perhaps we have ſatisfaction and reſti- 
dation to make for the many injuries we have done 
to others, in their perſons, or eſtates, or reputations: 
In a word, we have a body of fin to put off, which 
clings cloſe to us and is hard to part with: we have 
to cleanſe our ſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, 
and to perfeft holineſs in the fear of God; to increale 
and improve our graces and virtues: to add to our 
faith knowledge, and temperance, and patience, and 
brotherly kindneſs, and charity; and to abound in all 
the fruits of righteouſneſs, which are by Jeſus Chriſt to 
the praiſe and glory of God: We have to be uſeful to 
the world, and exemplary to others in a holy and 
virtuous converſation z our light is ſo to ſhine bejort 
men, that others may ſee our good works, and glorify our 
falliet which ts in Heaven. | 1 
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And do we think all this is to be done in an in- SRE RM. 
ſtant, and requires no time? That we may delay XIV. 
and put off to the laſt, and yet do all this work well 


enough ? Do we think we can do all this in time of 
fickneſs and old Age, when we are not fit to do any 
ting; when the ſpirit of a man can hardly bear the 
infrmities of nature, much leſs a guilty conſcience 
and a wounded ſpirit ? Do we think that when the 
day hath been idly ſpent and ſquandered away by us, 
that we ſhall be fit to work when the night and 
darkneſs comes ? When our underſtanding 1s weak, 
and our memory frail, and our will crooked, and 
by a long cuſtom of ſinning obſtinately bent the 
wrong de what can we then do in Religion? 
What reaſonable or acceptable ſervice can we then 
perform to God ? When the candle is juſt ſinking in- 
to the ſocket, how ſhall our light ſo ſhine before men, 
that others may ſee our good works ? 

Alas! the longeſt life is no more than ſufficient 
for a man to reform himſelf in, to repent of the er- 
rors of his life, and to amend what is amiſs; to put 
our ſouls into a good poſture, and preparation for 
another world, to train up ourſelves te eternity, and 
to make ourſelves meet to be made partakers of the in- 
beritance of the Saints in light. 

3. Conſider what a deſperate hazard we run by 
theſe delays. Every delay of repentance is venturing 
the main chance. It is uncertain whether hereafter 
we ſhall have time for it; and if we have time, whe- 
ther we ſhall have a heart to it, and the aſſiſtance of 
God's grace to go thorough with it. God indeed 
hath been graciouſly pleaſed to promiſe pardon to 
repentance; but he hath no where promiſed life and 
leiſure, the aids of his grace and holy Spirit to thoſe 
who put off their repentance; he hath no where 
promiſed acceptance to mere ſorrow and trouble for 
lin, without fruits meet for repentance, and amend. 
ment of life: He hath no where promiſed to receive 
them to mercy and favour who only give him good 


words, 
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Sk RM. words, and are at laſt contented to condeſcend fo far 
XIV. to him as to promiſe to leave their ſins when they can 
keep them no longer. Many have gone thus far in 
times of affliction and ſickneſs, as to be awakened to 
__— a great ſenſe of their ſins, and to be mightily troubled 
for their wicked lives, and to make ſolemn promiſes 
and profeſſions of becoming better ; and yet 
upon their deliverance, and recovery, all hath ya 
niſhed and come to nothing, and their righteouſneſs 
hath been as the morning-cloud, and as the early dew 
which paſſeth away: And why ſhould any man, mere- 
ly upon account of a death-bed repentance, reckon 
himſelf in a better condition than thoſe perſons who 
have done as much and gone as far as he? and there 
is no other difference between them but this, that the 
repentance of the former was try*d, and proved in- 
ſincere, but the death-bed repentance never came to 
trial, and yet for all that God knows whether it was 
ſincere or not, and how it would have proved, if the 
man had lived longer. Why ſhould any man for 
offering up to God the mere refuſe and dregs of his 
life, and the days which himſelf hath no pleaſure in, 
expect to receive the reward of eternal life and hap- 
pineſs at his hands? 

But tho* we do not deſign to delay this work fo 
long, yet ought we to conſider that all delays in a 
matter of this conſequence are extreamly dangerous z 
becauſe we put off a buſineſs of the greateſt concern- 
ment to the future, and in fo doing put it to the ha- 
zard whether ever it ſhall be done: For the future is 
as much out of our power to command, as it is to 
call back the time which is paſt. Indeed if we could 
arreſt Time and ſtrike off the nimble wheels of his 
Chariot, and like Foſtza bid the Sun ſtand ſtill, and 
make Opportunity tarry as long as we had occaſion 
for it; this were ſomething to excuſe our delay, or 
at leaſt to mitigate or abate the folly and unreaſon- 

ableneſs of it: but this we cannot do, It is in our 
power, under the inſluence of God's grace and ho- 
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ly Spirit to amend our lives now, but it is not in our 8E RM. 
wer to live till to-morrow ; and who will part XIV. 
with an eſtate in hand, which he may preſently enter, 


upon the poſſeſſion of, for an uncertain reverſion ? 
and yet thus we deal in the great and everlaſting 
concernments of our ſouls ; we trifle away the pre- 
ſent opportunities of ſalvation, and vainly promiſe 
to ourſelves the future; we let go that which is in 
our power, and fondly diſpoſe of that which is out 
of our power, and in the hands of God. 

Lay hold then upon the preſent opportunities, and 
look upon every action thou doſt, and every oppor- 
tunity of doing any, as poſſibly thy laſt ; for ſo it 
may prove, for any thing thou canſt tell to the con- 
tary. If a man's life lay at ſtake and he had but 
one throw for it, with what care and with what con- 
cernment would he manage that action? What 
thou art doing next may, for ought thou knoweſt, 
be for thy life and for all eternity. So much of thy 
life is moſt certainly paſt, and God knows thou haſt 
yet done little or nothing towards the ſecuring of thy 
future happineſs: it is not certain how much or how 
little is remaining; therefore be ſure to make the 
beſt uſe of that little which may be left, and wiſely 
to manage the laſt ſtake. | 

4. Seeing the delay of Repentance doth mainly 
rely upon the hopes and encouragement of a future 
repentance, let us conſider a little how unreaſonable 
theſe hopes are, and how abſurd the encouragement 
ö which men take from them. To ſin in hopes that 
hereafter we ſhall repent, is to do a thing in hopes 
that we ſhall one day be mightily aſhamed of it, 
that we ſhall onetime or other be heartily grieved and 
troubled that we have done it: It is to do a thing 
in hopes that we ſhall afterwards condemnourſelves 
for it, and wiſh a thouſand times we had never done 
it; in hopes that we ſhall be full of horror at the 
thoughts of what we have done, and ſhall treaſure 
vp ſo much guilt in our Conſciences as will make 

us 
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Sy RM. us a terror to ourſelves, and be ready to drive vg 
IV. even to deſpair and diſtraction. And is this a reaſon. 
able hope? Is this a fitting encouragement for 3 


wiſe man to give to himſelf, to any action? And yet 
this is plainly the true meaning of mens going on 
in their fins, in hopes that hereafter they ſhall repent 
of them. 3 

5. If you be ſtill reſolved to delay this buſineß 
and put it off at preſent, conſider well with your 
ſelves how long you intend to delay it. I hope not 
to the laſt, nor till ſickneſs cotms and death make 
his approaches to you. This is next to madneſs tg 
venture all upon fuch an after-game. *Tis juſt as 
if a man ſhould be content to be ſhipwreck'd, in 
hope that he ſhall afterwards eſcape by a plank, and 
get ſafe to ſhore. But I hope none are ſo unreaſon- 
able, yet I fear that many have a mind to put it off 
to old age, tho? they do not care to ſay ſo. Sener 
expoſtulates excellently with this ſort of men; Wh 
fall enſure thy life till that time? Who ſhall paſs hi 
word for thee, that the Providence of God will ſuffer all 
things to happen and fall out juſt as thou haſt defigned 
and forecaſt them ? art thou not aſhamed to reſerve tht 
reliques of thy life for thy ſelf, and ſet apart only that 
time to be wiſe and virtuous in, which is good for w- 
thing? How late is it then to begin to live well whey 
thy life is almoſt at an end? What a ſtupid forgetful 
xeſs is it of our mortality, to put off good reſolutions t0 
the fiftieth or fixtieth year of our age, and reſolve t 
begin to do better at that time of life to which very few 
perſons have reach'd ? 

But perhaps thou art not altogether ſo unreaſona- 
ble, but deſireſt only to reſpite this work till the fir 
heat of youth and luſt be over, till the cooler and 
more conſiderate part of thy life come on; bat 
perhaps thou thinkeit may be the fitteſt and molt 
convenient ſeaſon. But ſtill we reckon upon uncer: 
tainties, for perhaps that ſeaſon may never be: Hon. 


ever, to be ſure it is much more in our power, 1 
| dle 
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the aſſiſtance of God's grace, which is never want-SE RM. 
ing to the ſincere endeavours of men, to conquer XIV. 
our luſts now, and to reſiſt the moſt heady and vio- Wd 


lent temptations to vice, than either to ſecure the 
future time, or to recover that which 1s once paſt 
and gone. 

Some ſeem yet more reaſonable, and are content 
tocome lower, and defire only to put 1t off for a 
very little while, But why for a little while? Why 


till to-morrow ? To-morrow will be as this day, 


only with this difference, that thou wilt in all pro- 
bability be more unwilling and indiſpoſed Shen. 

So that there is no future time which any man can 
reaſonably pitch upon. All delay in this caſe 1s dan- 
gerous, and as ſenſeleſs as the expectation of the J. 
diot deſcribed by the Poet, who being come to the 
river ſide and intending to paſs over, ſtays till all 
the water in the river be gone by, and hath left the 
channel a dry paſſage for him. 


| — (7 : lle 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis æ vun. 


But the river runs, and runs, and will run; and if 
he ſhould ſtay a thouſand years will never be the 
nearer being dry. So that, if the man muſt go o- 
ver, and there be a neceſſity for it (as there is for 
Repentance) the only wile refolution to be taken in 


this caſe, is to wade or ſwim over as well as he can, 


becauſe the matter will never be amended by tarry- 
ing. | 

6. Laſtly, Confider what an unſpeakable happi- 
neſs it is to have our minds ſettled in that condition, 
that we may without fear and amazement, nay with 
comfort and confidence, expect death and judgment. 
Death is never far from any of us, and the general 
judgment of the world may be nearer than we are a- 


ware of, for of that day and hour &noweth no man. 


And theſe are two terrible things, and nothing can 
Vor. I. s free 
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SERM, free us from the terror of them but a good conſci. 
XIV. ence, and a good conſcience is only to be had either 
WY WV by innocence, or by repentance and amendment of 


life. Happy man! who by this means is at peace 
with God, and with himſelf; and can think of 
death and judgment without dread and aſtoniſh. 
ment. For the ſting of death is ſin; and the terror 
of the great day only concerns thoſe who lived 
wickedly and impenitently, and would not be per- 
ſuaded, neither by the mercies of God, nor by the 
fear of his judgments, to repent and turn to him: 
But if we have truly forſaken our fins, and do ſin. 
cerely endeavour to live in obedience to the Laws 
and Commands of God, the more we think of 
death and judgment, the greater matterbof joy and 
comfort will theſe things be to us : For Bleſſed is that 
ſervant, whom his Lord when he comes ſhall find ſo di- 
ing. Let us therefore, as ſoon as poſſibly we can, 
put ourſelves into this poſture and preparation, ac- 
cording to that advice of our bleſſed Saviour, Lute 
12. 35, 36. Let your loins be girded about, and your 
lamps burning, and ye your ſelves like unto men that wait 
for their Lord. 

And now I hope that enough hath been ſaid to 
convince men of the great unreaſonableneſs and fol- 
ly of theſe delays ; nay I believe that, molt men are 
convinced of it by their own thoughts, and that 
their conſciences call them fools a thouſand times 
for it: But, O that I knew what to ſay that might 
prevail with men, and effectually perſuade them to 
do that which they are ſo abundantly convinced is ſo 
neceſſary. 

And here I might addreſs myſelf to the ſeveral 
Ages of Perſons. You that are young, and have hi- 
therto been in a good meaſure innocent, may Pre: 
vent the Devil, and by an early Piety give God the 
firſt poſſeſſion of your ſouls ; and by this means ne- 
ver be put to the trouble of ſo great and fotemn a 


Repentance, having never been deeply engaged 5 


la 
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2 wicked life: You may do a glorious, I had al- SERM. 
moſt ſaid a meritorious thing, in cleaving ſtedfaſt- XIV. 
ly to God and reſolving to ſerve him, when you 


are ſo importunately courted and ſo hotly aſſaulted 
by the Devil and the World. However, you may 
not live to be old ; therefore upon thar conſideration 
begin the work preſently, and make uſe of the op- 
portunity that is now 1n your hands. 

You that are grown up to ripeneſs of years and are 
in the full vigour of your age, you are to be put in 
mind that the heat and inconſiderateneſs of youth is 
now paſt and gone; that reaſon and conſideration 
are now in their perfection and ſtrength ; that this 
is the very age of prudence and diſcretion, of wiſ- 
dom and w@arineſs : So that now is the proper time 
for you to be ſerious, and wiſely to ſecure your fu- 
ture happineſs. 

As for thoſe that are old, they methinks ſhould 
need no body to admoniſh them, that it is now high 
time for them to begin a new life, and that the time 
paſt of their Lives is too much to have ſpent in ſin 
and folly. There is no trifling where men have a 
great work to do, and but little time to do it in. 
Your Sun is certainly going down and near its ſet- 
ting, therefore you ſhould quicken your pace, con- 
ſidering that your journey is never the ſhorter, be- 
cauſe you have but little time to perform it in. A- 
las! man, thou art juſt ready to die, and haſt thou 
not yet begun to live? Are thy paſſions and luſts yet 
unſubdued, and have they had no other mortification 
than what age hath given them? *Tis ſtrange to ſee 
how in the very extremities of old age, many men 
are as if they had ſtill a thouſand years to live; and 
make no preparation for death, tho? it dogs them 
at the heels and is juſt come up to them and ready 
to give the fatal ſtroke. 1 

Therefore let us not put off this neceſſary work of 
reforming ourſelves in what part and age of our lives 
lever we be: To day, whilſt it is called to day, leſt 

1 3 any 
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SERM. any of you be hardned through the deceitfulneſs of fin 
XIV. Nay to day is with the lateſt to begin this Work, 
WY W had we been wiſe we would have begun it ſooner. 


*Tis God's infinite mercy to us that it is not quite too 
late, that the day of God's patience is not quite 
expired, and the door ſhut againſt us. Therefore 
do not defer your repentance to the next ſolemn 
time, to the next occaſion of receiving the bleſſed 
Sacrament : Do not ſay, I will then reform and be. 
come a new man, after that I will take leave of m 

luſts, and fin no more. For let us make what haſte 
we can, we cannot poſſibly make too much, 


—properat vivere nemo ſatis. 


No man makes haſte enough to be good, 7 ceaſe 
to do evil, and to learn to do well. Be as quick as we 
will, life will be roo nimble for us, and go on faſter 
than our work does, and death will go nigh to pre- 
vent us and ſurprize us unawares. 

Do, do, inner; abuſe and neglect thyſelf yet a 
little while longer, till the time of regarding thy 
ſoul and working out thine own falvation be at an 
end, and all the opportunities of minding that great 


concernment be ſlipped out of thy hands, never to 


be recovered, never to be called back again; no, 
not by the moſt earneſt wiſhes and deſires, by the molt 
fervent prayers and tears; and thou be brought into 
the condition of prophane Eſau, who for once de- 
ſpiſing the bleſſing, loſt it for ever, and found 10 
place of repentance, though he ſought it carefully with 
FEAYsS, 

To conclude : Art thou convinced that thy eter- 
nal happineſs depends upon following the Advice 
Which hath now been given thee ? Why then, do 
but behave thyſelf in this caſe, as thou and all pri- 
dent men are wont to do in matters, which thou 
canſt not but acknowledge to be of far leſs concern: 


ment. If a man be travelling to ſuch a place ſo 
oon 
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fon as he finds himſelf out of the way, he preſently Se RM. 
ſtops and makes towards the right way, and hath no XIV. 
inclination to go wrong any farther : If a man be 


ſck, he will be well preſently, if he can, and not 
put it off to the future : Moſt men will gladly take 
the firſt opportunity that preſents itſelf, of being rich 
or great; every man almoſt catches at the very firſt 
offers of a great place or a good purchaſe, and ſe- 
cures them preſently if he can; leſt the opportunity 
be gone, and another ſnatch theſe things from him. 
Do thou thus ſo much more in matters ſo much great- 
er. Return from the error of thy way; be wiſe, 
fave thyſelf, as ſoon as poſſibly thou canſt. When 
happineſs preſents itſelf to thee, do not turn it off, 
and bid it come again to-morrow, Perhaps thou 
may*ſt never be ſo fairly offered again, perhaps the 
day of ſalvation may not come again to-morrow, 
nay perhaps to hee to-morrow may never come. But 
if we were ſure that happineſs would come again, 
yet why ſhould we put it off? Does any man know 
how to be ſafe and happy to-day, and can he find in 
his heart to tarry till to-morrow ? 

Now the God of all mercy and patience give 
every one of us the wiſdom and grace to know and 
to do, in this our day, the things that belong to our 
peace, before they be hid from our eyes; for the ſake of 
our blefſed Saviour and Redeemer, to whom with the 
Father and the Holy Ghoſt be all honour and glory now 
and for ever, Amen. 
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The diſtinguiſhing Character of a Good 
and a Bad Man. 


ves. 2 
＋ 1 JohN ji. aa 
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In this the Children of God are manifeſt, and the 
children of the devil ; whoſoever doth not ri ght- 
eouſneſs is not of God. 


I is certainly a matter of the greateſt conſequence 
to us, both in order to our preſent peace and fu- 
ture happineſs, truly to underſtand our ſpiritual 

ſtate and condition, and whether we belong to 
God and be his Children or not. And it is not fo 
difficult as is commonly imagined to arrive at this 
knowledge, if we have a mind to it, and will but 
deal impartially with ourſelves ; for the Text gives 
us a plain mark and character whereby we may know 
it, In this the children of God are manifeſt, and the 
children of the devil: whoſoever doth not righteouſneſs 
7s not of God. | 

From which words I ſhall endeavour by God's 
aſſiſtance to lay men open to themſelves, and to re- 
preſent to every one of us the truth of our condition ; 
and then leave it to the grace of God, and every 
man's ſerious conſideration, to make the beſt uſe of 
It, 

And it will conduce very much to the clearing of 
this matter, to conſider briefly the occaſion of theſe 
words. And this will beſt appear by attending ſted- 
faſtly to the main ſcope and deſign of this Zpifie 


And I think that no man that reads it with attention 
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can doubt but that it is particularly deſigned againſt Sg rm. 
the impious Sect of the Gnofticks, who, as the Fa- XV. 
thers tell us, ſprang from Simon Magus, and pre. 


tended to extraordinary knowledge and illumination, 
from whence they had the name of Grg/ticks ; but 
notwithſtanding this glittering pretence they did al- 
low themſelves in all manner of impious and vicious 
ractices, turning the grace of God into laſciviouſneſs, 
as St. Jude ſpeaks of them. And that St. John aims 
particularly at this ſort of men, is very evident from 
the frequent and plain alluſions throughout this E- 
viſtle to thoſe Names and Titles which this Sect af- 
ſumed to themſelves, as Chap. 2. ver. 4. He that 
ſaith I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him, And ver. g. 
He that ſaith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, 
is in darkneſs even until now, Which paſſages and 
many more in this Epiſtle, do plainly refer to the 
pretences of this Sect to more than ordinary knowledge 
and illumination in the myſterics of Religion; not- 
withſtanding they did ſo notoriouſly contradict theſe 
glorious pretences by the impiety of their lives; 
and particularly by their hatred and enmity to 
their fellow-Chriſtians. For, as the ancient Fathers 
tell us, they pretended that whatever they did they 
could not fin. And this our Abaſtle intimates in the 
beginning of this Epiſtle, I we ſay that we have no 
fin we deceive ourſelves, and the truth is not in us. 
And they held it lawful to renounce Chriſtianity to 
avoid perfecution ; and not only ſo, but alſo to join with 
the Heathen in perſecuting the Chriſtians; whick ſeems 
to be the reaſon why the Apoſtle ſo giten taxeth them 
for hatred to their Brethren, and calls them Murderers. 
Now, to ſhew the inconfiftence of theſe principles 
and practices with Chriſtianity, the Apoitle uſeth 
many Arguments, amongſt which he particularly 
inſiſteth upon this, that nothing is more effential to 
a diſciple of Chriſt and a child of God (by which Titles 
zriſtians were commonly known) than to abſtain 
T 4 trom 
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Sr RN. from the practice of all fin and wickedneſs, ver. 6, 
XV. of this Chapter. Whoſoever abideth in him ſinneth not; 
WY WV whoſoever finnerh hath not ſeen him, neither known him, 


(whatever knowledge they might pretend to, it was 
evident they were deſtitute of the true knoy. 


ledge of God and his Son Jeſus Chrift ) and 


ver. 7. Little children, let no man deceive you; he 
hat doth righteouſneſs is righteous, even as he is ripht- 
eous; and ver, 8, He that committeth fin is of the 
Devil; and ver. 9. HYhoſoever is born of God doth mt 
commit ſin; let men pretend what they will, wicked. 
neſs is a plain mark and character of one that be. 
longs to the Devil; as on the contrary, righteouſneſs 
is an evidence of a Child of God: In this the children 
of God are manifeſt, and the children of the Devil, &c. 

I ſhall briefly explain the words, and then conſider 
the matter contained in them. 

By the children of God, and the children of the devil, 
are meant good and bad men; it being uſual in the 
phraſe of Scripture to call perſons or things which 


partake of ſuch a nature or quality, the children of 


thoſe who are eminently endued with that nature and 
diſpoſition. Thus they who are of the faith of Abra- 
ham, and do the works of Abraham, are called Abra- 
ham*s children: In like manner, thoſe who in their 
diſpoſitions and actions imitate God are called th: 
children of Cod; and on the contrary, thoſe that ad- 
dict themſelves to fin and impiety are counted of an. 
other race and deſcent; they reſemble the Devil 
and belong to him as the Chief and Head of that 
Faction. | 

By righteouſucſs is here meant univerſal goodneb 
and conformity to the Law of God, in oppoſition to 
ſin which is the tranſgreſiion of that Law. 

By being manifeſt is meant, that hereby good and 
bad men are really diſtinguiſhed, fo that every ont 
that will examine his condition by this mark may 
know of which number he is, and to what Party he 
belongs. 
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come now to the main argument contained in the Sꝝ x u. 
words which is to give us a certain character and XV. 
mark of diſtinction between a good and bad man'; WWW 


irs, by this the children of God are manifeſt and the 
thildren of the Devil; whoſoever doth not righteouſneſs 
is not of God. 

In the management of the following Diſcourſe, I 
ſhall proceed in this method. | 

Firſt, We will conſider the character and mark of 
difference between a good and bad man which is here 
laid down, Y/hoſoever doth not righteouſneſs is not of 
God, 

Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew that by this 
mark every man mav, with due care and diligence, 
come to the knowledge of his ſpiritual ſtate and con- 
dition. By this the children of God are manifeſt, and 
the children of the devil. 

Thirdly, I ſhall enquire whence it comes to pals, 
that, notwithſtanding this, ſo many perſons are at 
ſo great uncertainty concerning their condition. 

I. We will conſider the character and mark of 
difference between a good and bad man, which is 
here in the Text. V hoſocver doth not righteouſneſs is 
wt of God ; which implies likewiſe on the contrary, 
that whoſoever doth righteouſneſs is of God. Now in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of this Phraſe, he only who lives 


in all the commandments of God blameleſs can be 


laid to do righteouſneſs ; but in this ſenſe ere is none 
that doth righteouſneſs, no, not one; and conlequently 
none could be the Children of God ; but the Text 
ſuppoſes ſome to be ſo, and therefore by doing right. 
euſneſs the Apoſtle muſt neceſſarily be underitood 
to mean ſomething that is ſhort of perfect and unſin- 
ning obedience. So that the queſtion is, What 40. 
mg of righteouſneſs is ſufficient to denominate a man 
a Child of God, and to put him into a ſtate of grace 
and favour with him? 9 


And 
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And I do not intend nicely to ſtate this matter, Ti 


XV. not perhaps poſſible to be done, nothing being moredif. 
i ſicult than ro determine the very utmoſt bounds and 


limits of things, and to tell exactly and juſt to a point 
where the line of difference between virtue and vice, 
between the ſtate of a good and a bad man is to he 
placed: And if it could be done, it would be of no 
great uſe ; for I take it to be no part of my buſinek 
to tell men how many faults they may have, and hoy 
little goodneſs, and yet be the children of God: but 
rather to acquaint them what degrees of holineſs and 
e are neceſſary to give men a clear and com. 
ortable evidence of their good eſtate towards God, 
and then to perſuade them, in order to their peace 
and aſſurance, to endeavour after ſuch degrees. 

Wherefore, to ſtate the buſineſs fo far as is neceſ. 
ſary to give men a ſufficient knowledge of their con. 
dition, I ſhall briefly confider who they are that in 
the Apoſtle's ſenſe may be ſaid. to be doers of riphte- 
ouſneſs, or not deers of it. And becauſe the Apoſtle 
lays down the Rule negatively, I ſhall therefore, 

In the #;/7 place enquire who they are, that, in 
the Apoſtle's ſenſe, map be ſaid not to do righteouſneſs. 

1. They that live in the general courſe of a wick. 
ed life, in the practice of great and known fins, as 
injuſtice, intemperance, filthy and ſenſual luſts, pra- 
phane negleẽt and contempt of God and Religion, 
ſo that by the whole courte and tenor of their act. 
ons it is plain beyond all denial that Here is no fear 
God before their eyes. Concerning theſe the cale “ 
very evident, that it ſeems too mild and gentle al 
expreſſion, to call them 0 ders of righteouſneſs. 

2. They who live in the habitual practice of any 
one known ſin, or in the neglect of any conſiderable 
part of their known duty. For any vicious habit 
denominates a man, and puts him into an evil ſtate, 

2. They who are guilty of the ſingle act of a ver) 
heinous and notorious crime; as a deliberate act 0 
blaſphemy, of murder, perjury, fraud or e 
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or of any other crime of the like enormity. For Sr RM. 
tho! ordinarily one ſingle act of fin doth not deno- XV. 
minate one a bad man, when the general courſe f 


the man's life is contrary ; yet the ſingle acts of ſome 
forts of ſins are ſo crying and heinous, and do fo 
ſtare every man's conſcience in the face, that they 
are juſtly eſteemed to be of equal malignity with vi- 
cious habits of an inferior kind; becauſe they do 
almoſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe a great depravation of 
mind, and a monſtrous alienation from God and 
goodneſs, in the perſon that deliberately commits 
them. And they, who are guilty inany of theſe three 
degrees now mentioned, are moſt certainly not doers 
of righteouſneſs, and conſequently it is manifeſt that 
they are not the children of God. 

In the ſecond place, I ſhall enquire who they are 
that in the Apoſtle's ſenſe may be ſaid to do righteouſ- 
ns, In ſhort, they who in the general courſe of 
their lives do keep the Commandments of God. 
And thus the Scripture generally expreſſeth this mat- 


ter, by keeping the Commandments of God, and by 


baving reſpect to all his Commandments ; by obedience 
to the Goſpel of Chriſt ;, by being holy in all manner 
ef converſation ; by abſtaining from all kind of evil; by 
cleanſing ourſelves from all filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpi- 
rit; and by prattifing holineſs in the Fear of God: 
To which I ſhall add the deſcription which St. Luke 
gives us of the righteouſneſs of Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, Luke 1. 6. They were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameleſs. All which expreſſions do plainly ſignify 
the actual conformity of our lives and actions in the ge- 
neral courſe and tenor of them, to the Laws and Com- 
mands of God. And this implies theſe two things; 
that the tenor of our lives and actions be agreeable to 
theſe Laws of God: And that theſe actions be done 
with a fincere and upright mind; out of regard to 


God and another world, and not for low and tem- 
poral ends, 


And 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
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And I chuſe rather to deſcribe a righteous man b 
the actual conformity of the general courſe of hö 


WY WV actions to the Law of God, than (as ſome have 


done) by a ſincere Deſire or reſolution of Ohedi. 
ence. For a deſire may be ſincere for the time it 
laſts, and yet vaniſh before it comes to any real ef. 
fect. And, how innocently ſoever it was intended, 
it is certainly a great miſtake in Divinity, and of! 
very dangerous conſequence to the ſouls of men to 
affirm that a Deſire of grace is grace; and conſe. 
quently by the ſame reaſon, that a deſire of obedi. 
ence is obedience. A ſincere deſire and reſolution 
to be good is indeed a good beginning, and ought 
by all means to be cheriſhed and encouraged ; but 
yet it is far enough from being the thing deſired, or 
from being accepted for it in the eſteem of God: 
For God never accepts the Deſire for the deed, but 
where there is no poſſibility, no opportunity of do- 
ing the thing deſired ; but if there be, and the 
thing be not done, there is no reaſon to imagine that 
the deſire in that caſe ſhould be accepted as if the 
thing were done. For inſtance, if a man give alm 
according to his ability, and would give more if he 
were able, in this caſe the deſire is accepted for the 
deed. And of this caſe it is, and no other, that 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 2 Cor. 8. 12. If there be fij 
a willing mind, it is accepted according to that a mai 
hath, and not according to that he hath not. That 
is, God interprets and accepts the charity of men 
according to the largeneſs of their hearts, and not 
according to the ſtraitneſs of their fortunes: But | 
is a great miſtake to draw a general concluſion from 
this Text, rhat in all caſes God accepts the will for 
the deed. For though a man ſincerely deſire and 
reſolve to reform his life (as I doubt not many mel 


often do) but do it not when there is time and op. 


portunity for it, theſe deſires and reſolutions are ot 
no account with God; all this righteouſneſs is but © 


the morning-cloud, and as the early dew which 455 
a. 
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away, Men are not apt to miſtake ſo groſly in other Sz RN. 
matters. No man believes hunger to be meat, or XV. 
chirſt to be drink; and yet there is no doubt of the 
ruth and ſincerity of theſe natural deſires. No 
man thinks that covetouſneſs, oragreedy deſire to be 
rich, is an eſtate 3 or that ambition or. an inſatiable 
deſire of honour is really advancement : Juſt fo, and 
no otherwiſe, a deſire to be good is righteouſneſs. 
The Apoſtles caution a little before the Text may 
fitly be applied to this purpoſe, Little children, let no 
man deceive you: He that doth righteouſneſs is righ- 
tous, even as he is righteous. Not but that the 
beſt of men do ſometimes fall through infirmity 
and are betrayed by ſurpriſe, and borne down by 
the violence of temptation ; but if the general courſe 
of our actions be a doing of righteouſneſs, the Grace 
of the Goſpel, in and through the merits of our bleſ- 
{ed Saviour, doth accept of this imperfect but ſincere 
obedience. | 
II. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that by this mark 
every man may with due care and diligence arrive 
at the certain knowledge of his ſpiritual ſtate and 
condition, By this the children of God are manifeſt, 
and the children of the Devil: Whoſozver doth not 
righteouſneſs is not of God. By which the Apoſtle means 
that this is a real mark of difference betwixt good 
and bad men, and that whereby they very often ma- 
nifeſt themſelves to others; eſpecially when the courſe 
of their lives is eminently pious and virtuous, or no- 
toriouſly impious and wicked. But becauſe it doth. 
not ſo much concern us curiouſſy to enquire into, 
much leſs ſeverely to cenſure the ſtate of other men, 
[ ſhall only conſider at preſent how far by this mark 
and character every man may make a certain judg- 
ment of his own good or bad condition. 
1. By this character, as I have explained it, he 
that is a bad man may certainly know himſelf to 1 
be ſo, if he will but confider his condition, and 1 
do not wilfully deceive and delude himſelf. As 
for 
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SERM. for thoſe who are vicious in the general courſe f 


their lives, or have been guilty of the act of ſome 


WYN heinous or notorious fin not yet repented of; their 


caſe is fo plain for the moſt part, even to themſelyes, 
that they can have no manner of doubt concerning 
it. Such men ſtand continually convicted and con. 
demned by the ſentence of their own minds: and 
whenever they reflect upon themſelves (which they 
do as ſeldom as they can) they are a terror to then. 
ſelves, and full of amazement and fearful expectat. 
on of judgment. Not but that even in fo plain x 
caſe many men do uſe great endeavours to cheat 
themſelves, and would be very glad to find out 
ways to reconcile a wicked life with the hopes of 
Heaven, and to gain the favour, at leaſt the for- 
giveneſs of God, without repentance and amend- 
ment of their lives. And to this end they are wil. 
ling to confeſs their ſins, and to undergo any pe- 
nance that ſhould be impoſed upon them, that only 
excepted which only gan do them good, I mean, 
real reformation. And when the Prieſt hath ab- 
ſolv'd them, they would fain believe that God hath 
forgiven hem too; however, they return to their for. 
mer courſe, and being ſtrongly addicted to their luſts, 
between ſtupidity and fooliſh hopes they at laſt come 
to this deſperate reſolution, to venture all upon the 
abſolution of the Prieſt, Et valeat quantum valere po- 
teſt, let it have what effect it can; tho? I dare lay 
that in their moſt ſerious thoughts they are horribly 
afraid it will do them no good, 

And for thoſe who are ſinners of a leſſer rate, 
and perhaps allow themſelves only in one kind of 
vice, they likewiſe have reaſon to conclude them- 
ſelves in a bad condition; eſpecially if they conſider 
that he who lives in the breach of any one command- 
ment of God is guilty of all, becauſe he contemnr- 
that authority which enafted the whole Law. An 
tis eaſy for any man todiſcern the habit of any ſin in 


himſelf ; as when he frequently commits it, mo 
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he takes up no firm reſolutions againſt it, when he SE RM. 
let no competent care to avoid the temptations XV. 
wit, nor puts orth any vigorous endeavours to break WW 
of from it; or however, ſtill continues in the prac- 
iceof it. For the cuſtomary practice of any known 
ſn is utterly inconſiſtent with ſincere reſolutions and 
endeavours againſt it, there being no greater evi- 
dence of the inſincerity of reſolutions and endea- 
yours in any kind than ſtill to go on to do the con- 
tary to them. | 
2. By this character likewiſe they that are ſincere- 
good may generally be well aſſured of their good 
condition, and that they are the Children of God. 
And there are but two things neceſſary to evidence 
this to them; That the general courſe and tenor of 
their actions be agreeable to the Laws of God; and, 
That they be ſincere and upright in thoſe actions. 
And both theſe every man may ſufficiently know 
concerning himſelf ; for if the Laws of God be 
plain, and lie open to every man's underſtanding, 
then it is as eaſy for every man to know when he o- 
beys God and keeps his Commandments, as when he 
obeys the commands of his Father or his Prince, and 
when he keeps the known Laws of the Land. And 
no ſenſible or conſiderate man ever had any doubt 
of this kind; for if a man can know any thing he 
an certainly tell when he keeps or breaks any 
known Law; ſo that all doubts of this nature are fri- 
ous and idle pretences to cover men's faults, ſuch as 
ey would be aſhamed to alledge in any other caſe. 
And a good man may likewiſe know when he 
weys God ſincerely. Not but that men often de- 
ve themſelves with an opinion, or at leaſt a ground- 
& hope of their own ſincerity ; but if they will 
deal fairly with themſelves, and uſe due care and di- 
lence, there are very few caſes, (if any) wherein 
they may not know their own ſincerity in any act of 
bedience to God: For what can a man know con- 
cerning himſelf, if got the reality of his own inten- 
tions ? 
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SERM. tions? If a man ſhould in earneſt tell me, that he 
XV. doubted very much whether he had that friendſhir 
FRAN for me which he made profeſſion of, and that he vag 
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afraid that his affection to me was not real and find 
cere, I confeſs I ſhould doubt of it too; becauſe 
ſhould certainly conclude, that no man could knoy 
that matter ſo well as he himſelf, 

And there is no doubt but whoever hath a hear 
kindneſs for another, and a ſincere deſire to ſerye 
and pleaſe him, knows he has it. And according] 
good and holy men in Scripture do every where wit 
great confidence and aſſurance appeal to God con 
cerning the integrity and ſincerity of their hearts t 
wards him. Jeb and David, Hezekiah and NVeheniab 
in the Old Teſtament ; and in the New, St. Paul fo 
himſelf and Timothy, make this ſolemn profeſſion ol 
their ſincerity, 2 Cor. 1. 12. Our rejoicing is this 
the teſti mony of our conſcience, that in ſimplicity ai 
godly ſinceriiy we have our converſation in the world 
And I cannot call to mind ſo much as any one pal 
ſage in ſcripture, from whence it can be colletted 
that any good man ever doubted of his own fincerity 
And to fay the truth, it would not be modeſty but 
impudence in any man to declare that he fulpect 
himſelf of hypocriſy z good men have always a 
horred the thoughts of it. Ye have heard of the r 
tience of Job, and yet he could not bear to have uf 
integrity queſtioned, It was a brave and generol 


cluſioi 
dren, | 
and ] 


ſpeech of his, Till I die, I will not remove my int 4 
grity ſrom me. 1 rity. 

And yet it hath ſo happened, that 2his is becom z, , 
a very common doubt among religious people, ano * | 
they have been fo unreaſonably cheriſhed in it as hy 3 
have it made a conſiderable evidence of a man's fi rd 
cerity to doubt of it himſelf. It is indeed faid ! 4 
Scripture, Fer. 17. 9. That the heart is deceitful a1 like 8 
all things, and deſperately wicked, who can know I Ras 


which is true concerning our future intentions 4d 
FO. * * . * vi 
actions: no man knowing how his mind may chang. V 
2 herealter 0 
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hereafter. Little did Hazael think that ever he ſhould Sz xm. 
do thoſe things which the prophet foretold him. XV. 
But tho? this be true in itſelf, yet *tis not the mean. 
ing of that Text. For the Prophet in that chapter 
plainly makes uſe of this conſideration of the fal- 
hood and deceitfulneſs of man's heart as an argu- 
ment to take off the People of J/rael from ruſting in 

the arm of fleſh, and in thoſe promiſes which were 
made to them of foreign aſliſtance from Egypt: Be- 
cauſe men may pretend fair, and yet deceive thoſe 
that rely upon them, for the heart of man is deceitful 
and deſperately wicked, and none but God knows 
whether mens inward intentions be anſwerable 

to their ourward profeſſions; for he ſearcheth the 
leart, and trieth the reins. And this I verily believe 

z all that the Prophet here intends, That there is a 
great deal of fraud and deceit in the hearts of bad 
men, ſo that no man can rely upon their promiſes 
and profeſſions z; but God knows the hearts of all 
men, But now becauſe God alone knows the hearts 

of all men, and the ſincerity of their intentions 
towards one another, doth it from hence follow 
that it is a thing either impoſſible or very difficult 
for any man to ** the ſincerity of his own pre- 
ſent intentions and actions? to make any ſuch con- 
cluſions were to condemn the generation of God's chil- 
chen, thoſe holy and excellent men in Scripture, Fob, 
and David, and Hezekiah, and St. Paul, who do 
frequently appeal to God concerning their own inte- 
grity. And ſurely when the Apoſtle ſaith, No max 
knows the things of a man, but the ſpirit of a man 
which is in him, he plainly ſuppoſes that every man 

ls conſcious to the motions and intentions of his own 
mind, I have inſiſted the longer upon this, that I 
might from the very foundation deſtroy an imagi- 
nation, which is not only untrue in itſelf, but has 
likewiſe been a very great hindrance to the peace and 
comfort of many good men. 
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III. Let us enquire whence it comes to paſs, that 
notwithſtanding this, ſo many perſons are at ſo great 
uncertainty about their e ee For the 
clearing of this matter, we will diſtinctly conſider 
theſe three things. Firſt, The grounds of the falſe 
hopes and confidence of men really bad, concernin 
their good condition. Secondly, The cauſleſs doubt 
and jealouſies of men really good, concerning their 


doubting in others. As for the troubles and fears of 
men who are notoriouſly bad, and live in the practice 
of known vices, theſe do not fall under our conſide. 
ration : If they be troubled about their condition, it i 
no more than what they ought to be ; and if they be 
only doubtful of it, it is leſs than they ought to be. To 
perſons in this condition there is only counſel tobe 
given to leave their ſins and become better, but no 
comfort to be adminiſtred to them till firſt they have 
followed that counſel : For, till they reform, if they 
think themſelves to be in a bad condition, they think 
juſt as they ought, and as there is great reaſon, and 
no body ſhould go about to perſuade them otherwiſe, 

Firſt then, we will conſider the grounds of the 
falſe hopes and confidence of men really bad, con- 
cerning their good condition, I do not now mean 
the worſt of men, but ſuch as make ſome ſhew and 
appearance of goodneſs. It is very unpleaſing to 
men to fall under the hard opinion and cenſure of 
others, but the moſt grievous thing, in the world 
for a man to be condemned by himſelf ; and there 
fore it is no wonder that men uſe all manner of ſhifts 
to avoid ſo great an inconvenience as is the ill opini- 
on of a man's ſelf concerning himſelf and his own 
condition, | 

Some therefore rely upon the profeſſion of the 
Chriſtian Faith, and their being baptized in it, But 
this is ſo far from being any exemption from a goo! 
life, that it is the greateſt and moſt ſolemn obligat. 
on to it. Doſt thou believe the Doctrine of the Gol 


pel 


And, Thirdly, The juſt cauſes of 
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1? thou of all men art inexcuſable, if thou alloweſt Sx RM. 
thyſelf in ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, Others XV. 
ruſt to their external Devotion, they frequent the GVA 
Church, and ſerve God conſtantly, they pray to 
him, and hear his word, and receive the bleſſed Sa- 
ment: But let us not deceive ourſelves, God is 
not mocked, All this is ſo far from making amends 
for the impiety of our lives, that on the contrary, 
the impiety of our lives ſpoils all che acceptance of 
dur devotions. He that turneth away his ear from 
haring the Law, (that is, from obeying it) even his 
Prayer ſhall be an abomination. 

Others who are ſenſible they are very bad, depend 
rery much upon their repentance, eſpecially if they 
ſt ſolemn times apart for it. And there is no doubt 
but that a fincere repentance will put a man into a 
good condition: But then it is to be conſidered, 
that no repentance 1s fincere, bur that which pro- 
duceth a real change and reformation in our lives, 
For we have not repented to purpoſe if we return 
gain to our ſins. It is well thou art in ſome mea- 
fre ſenſible of thy miſcarriage, but thou art never 
fate till thou haſt forſaken thy ſins; thy eſtate and 
condition towards God is not changed, till thou 
= really altered thyſelf and the courſe of thy 

ife. 

Others ſatisfy themſelves with the exerciſe of ſome 
particular graces and virtues, Juſtice, and Libera- 
ty, and Charity. And is it not a thouſand pities 
that thy life is not all of a piece, and that all the 
ther parts of it are not anſwerable to theſe, that 
thou ſhould*ſt loſe the reward of ſo much real good- 
dels out of thy fondneſs to any one vice or luſt, that 
when thou art not far from the Kingdom of God, for 
ack of one or two things more thou ſhould'it fall 
ſhort of it? Haſt thou ever heard what the Scripture 
laith, that he who offends in one point is a tranſpreſ 
ſor of the whole Law? To make a man a good man, 
al parts of goodneſs 5 concur, but any one wer 
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Serm. of wickedneſs is ſufficient to denominate a man 
XV. bad. 18 
Laſh, Some who are very careful of their out. 


ward carriage and converſation, but yet are conſci. 
ous to themſelves of great ſecret faults and vices, 
when they can find no comfort from themſelves and 
the teſtimony of their own conſciences, are apt to 
comfort themſelves in the good opinion which per. 
haps others have of them. But if we know our 
ſelves to be bad, and our own hearts to condemy 1, 
it is not the good opinions of others concerning us 
which can either alter or better our condition. They 
may have reaſon for their charity, and yet thou none 
for thy confidence. Truſt no body concerning thy 
ſelf rather than thyſelf, becauſe no body can knoy 
thee fo well as thou mayeſt know thyſelf. 

Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, are the hopes of the 
 Hypocrite, which Fob elegantly compares to the 
Spider's web, finely and artificially wrought, but 
miſerably thin and weak; ſo that we ourſelves may 
ſee through them, and if we lay the leaſt ſtreſs upon 
them, they will break. They are bur pleaſant dreams 
and deluſions, which, whenever we are awaken'd to 
a ſerious conſideration of our condition by the ap 
prehenſions of approaching death and judgment, vil 
preſently vaniſh and diſappear ; ſo the ſame holy man 
tells us, Fob 27. 8. What is the hope of the Hypocritt, 
when God taketh away his Soul? 

Secondly, We will conſider in the next place the 
cauſeleſs doubts and jealouſies of men really good, 
concerning their bad condition. For as ſome are 
| prone beyond all reaſon to delude themſelves with 
vain hopes of their good condition, fo others are 1 
as unreaſonably to torment themſelves with en 
fears and jealouſies that their eſtate is bad. And , 
theſe doubts there are ſeveral occaſions, the _ 
whereof I ſhall mention, by which we may judge d 
the reſt that are of the like nature. 
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1. Some are afraid that they are reprobated from Sx xm. 
all eternity, and therefore they cannot be the Chi/- XV. 
dren of God. This is ſo unreaſonable, that, if it WWW 
were not a real cauſe of trouble to ſome perſons, it 
did not deſerve to be conſidered. For no man that 
fincerely endeavours to pleaſe God and to keep his 
Commandments, hath from Scripture the leaſt 
ground to ſuſpect any latent or fecret decree of God 
againſt him, that ſhall work his ruin. But whatever 
the decrees of God be concerning the eternal ſtate of 
men, ſince they are ſecret to us, they can certainly 
be no rule either of our duty or comfort. And no 
man hath reaſon to think himſelf rejected of God, 
either from eternity, or in time, that does not find 
the marks of Reprobation in himſelf, I mean an evil 
heart and life. By this indeed a man may know 
that he is out of God's favour for the preſent, but he 
hath no reaſon at all from hence to conclude that 
God hath from all eternity and for ever caſt him off. 
That God calls him to repentance, and affords to 
him the ſpace and means of it, 1s a much plainer 
ſign that God is willing and ready to have mercy on 
him than any thing elle is, or can be, that God hath 
utterly caſt him off. And therefore for men to judge 
of their condition by the decrees of God which are 
hid from us, and not by his word, which is near 1 
and in our hearts, is as if a man wandring in the 
vide Sea, in a dark night, when the heaven is all 
clouded about, ſhould yet reſolve to ſteer his courſe 
by the ſtars which he cannot ſee, but only gueſs at, 
and neglect the compaſs, which is at hand, and 
vould afford him a much better and more certain 
direcckion. This therefore is to be rejected as a fond 
ad groundleſs imagination, and which ought to 
trouble no body, becauſe no body doth nor can know 
ay thing concerning it. Mojes hath long fince very 
well determined this matter, Deut. 49. 29. Secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God, but theſe things 
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XV. ever, that we may do all the words of this Lau. 
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SERM. Which are revealed belong unto us and our childrey fy 


frailties and imperfections, and therefore they are 
afraid of their condition. But God conſiders the in. 
firmities of our preſent ſtate, and expects no other 
obedience from us in order to our acceptance with 
him, but what this ſtate of imperfection is capable 
of: And provided the ſincere endeavour and general 
courſe of our lives be to pleaſe him and keep hi 
Commandments, the terms of the Goſpel are fo mer. 
ciful, that our frailties ſhall not be imputed to us, ſo 
as to affect our main ſtate, and to make us ceaſe to 
be the children of God. And though we may be 
guilty of many errors and ſecret fins which eſcape 
our notice and obſervation, yet it is not impoſſible 


for us to exerciſe ſuch a repentance for theſe as will 


be available for their pardon. For we have to deal 
with a merciful God, who is pleaſed to accept of 
ſuch an obedience and of ſuch a repentance as ve 
are capable of performing. Now there is a great 
difference between thoſe ſins which require a part: 
cular repentance before we can hope for the pardon 
of them, (as all great and deliberate and preſump- 


tuous fins do, which are never committed without 


our knowledge, and are fo far from {lipping out 0 
memory, that they are continually flying in our 
faces, and we cannot forget them if we would) and 
ſins of infirmity occaſion'd by ſurpriſe and violence 
of temptation, through ignorance or inadvertency: 


For a general repentance, ſuch as we every day ex. 


erciſe in our devotions and prayers to God, may {uf- 
fice for theſe. I ſpeak not this to hinder any from a 


more particular repentance of all their known fall 
ings, the more particular the better; but to remove 
the ground leſs fears and jealouſies of men about 
their main eſtate and condition. And if any a 


how I know that a general repentance will — 
thnele 


2. Good men are conſcious to themſelves of many 
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theſe kind of ſins? I anſwer, becauſe more than thissg RM. 
in many caſes is impoſſible; ſo that either we muſt XV. 
eſt ſatisfied that God will forgive them upon theſe WWW 
terms, or conclude that they ſhall not be forgiven 
at all, which is contrary to the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures : I fay, in many caſes, more than this is 
impoſſible, becauſe ſins of Ignorance, and thoſe com- 
mon errors and frailties of humane life, which Da- 
vid calls ſecret fins, are not particularly known to 
ws when they are committed, and conſequently it is 
impoſſible that we ſhould particularly repent of them. 
And therefore in this caſe there can be no doubt but 
that God doth accept of a general repentance, as he 
did from David when he made that humble confeſſi- 
on and prayer to him, Pſal. 19. 12. Who can un- 
lerſtand his errors? Cleanſe thou me from ſecret ſins. 

3. They are afraid their obedience is not ſincere, 
becauſe it proceeds many times from fear and not 
always out of pure love to God. For anſwer to 
this: It is plain from Scripture that God propounds 
to men ſeveral motives and arguments to obedience, 
ſome proper to work upon their fear, as the threat- 
nings of puniſhment ; ſome upon their hope, as the 
promiſes of bleſſing and reward; others upon their 
le, as the mercies and forgiveneſs of God. From 
whence it is evident he intended they ſhould all work 
upon us, And accordingly the Scripture gives us 
Inſtances in each kind. Noah moved with fear obey- 
ed God in preparing an Ark, Moſes had reſpect un- 
to the recompence of reward. Mary Magdalen loved 
much, And as it is hard to lay, fo it is not neceſ- 
ary to determine, juſt how much influence and no 
more each of theſe hath upon us: It is very well if 
men be reclaimed from their fins and made good 
by the joint force of all the conſiderations which 
God offers to us. To be ſure love is the nobleſt and 
moſt generous principle of obedience, but fear com- 
monly takes the firſt and faſteſt hold of us, and in 


times of violent temptation, is perhaps the beſt ar- 
Us gument 
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SE RM. gument to keep, even the beſt of men, within the 
XV. bounds of their duty. 


WNW 


4. Another cauſe of doubting in good men is, 
from a ſenſe of their imperfe& performance of the 
duries of Religion, and of the abatement of their 
affections towards God at ſome times. They have 
many wandring thoughts in prayer and other exer- 
ciſes of devotion, and they cannot for their life keep 
their minds continually intent on what they are a. 
bout. This we ſhould ſtrive againſt as much as we 
can, and that is the utmoſt we can do; but to cure 
this wholly is impoſſible, the infirmity of our nature 
and the frame of our minds will not admit of it: 
And therefore no man ought to queſtion his ſinceri- 
ty, becauſe he cannot do that which is impoſſible for 
men to do. | 

And then for the abatement of our affections to 
God and Religion at ſome times, this naturally pro- 
ceeds from the inconſtancy of mens tempers, b 


reaſon of which it is not poſſible that the bet of 


men ſhould be able always to maintain and keep up 
the ſame degree of zeal and fervour towards God. 
But our comfort 1s, that God doth not meaſure mens 
fincerity by the Tides of their affections, but by the 


_ conſtant bent of their reſolutions and the general te 


nor of their life and actions. 

5. Another cauſe of theſe doubts is, that men ex. 
pect more than ordinary and reaſonable aſſurance of 
their good condition ; ſome particular revelation 
from God, an extraordinary impreſſion upon ther 
minds to that purpoſe, which they think the Scrip- 
ture means by the zeſtimony and ſeal and earneſt of the 
Spirit, God may give this when and to whom he 
pleaſes, but I do not find he hath any where promi. 
ſed it. And all thar the Scripture means by thoſe 
phraſes of the 7eftimony and ſeal and earneſt of iht 
Spirit, 1s to my apprehenſion no more but this, That 
the Holy Spirit which God beſtowed upon Chriſti- 


ans in ſo powerful and ſenſible a manner was a ſeal 
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and earneſt of their reſurrection to eternal life, ac- SE rm. 
cording to that plain Text, Rom. 8. 11. If the Spi- XV. 
rit of bim that raiſed up Feſus from the dead dwell CFWW 


in you, he that raiſed up Chriſt from the dead ſhall alſo 
quicken your mortal bodies, by his Spirit that dwelleth 
1 you. But then, who they are that have the Spirit 
of God, is only to be known by the real fruits and 
effects of it. If we be led by the Spirit, and walk in 
the Spirit, and do not fulfil the luſts of the fleſh, then the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in us. But this is very far from 
an immediate and extraordinary revelation from the 
Spirit of God to the minds of good men, telling 
them in particular that they are the Children of 
Cod. I know not what peculiar favour God may 
ſhew to ſome, but I know no ſuch thing, nor ever 
yet met with any wiſe and good man that did affirm 
it of himſelf: And I fear that in moſt of thoſe who 
pretend to it, it is either mere fancy, or groſs delu- 
ſion, 

6. As for the caſe of melancholy, it is not a rea- 
ſonable caſe, and therefore doth not fall under any 
certain rules and directions. They, who are under 
the power of it, are ſeldom fir to take that counſel 
which alone is fit to be given them, and that is, not 
to believe themſelves concerning themſelves, but to 
truſt the judgment of others rather than their own 
apprehenſions. In other caſes every man knows 
himſelf beſt, but a melancholy man is moſt in the 
dark as to himſelf, This cauſe of trouble and doubt- 
ng is very much to be pitied, but hard to be remo- 


ved, unleſs by Phyſick, or by time, or by chance. 


One may happen to ſay ſomething that may hit the 
humour of a melancholy man, and fatisfy him for 
the preſent ; but reaſon muſt needs ſignify very little 
to thoſe perſons, the nature of whoſe diſtemper it is 


to turn every thing that can be faid for their com- 


fort, into objections againſt themſelves. 


Thirdly, 


The diſtinguiſbing Character of 
Thirdly, But beſides thoſe who miſtake their con. 


XV. dition either by preſuming it to be better, or fear. 
ing it to be worſe than it is, there are likewiſe others 


who upon good grounds are doubtful of their condi. 
tion, and have reaſon to be afraid of it: Thoſe 1 
mean, who have ſome beginningsof goodneſs, which 
yet are very imperfect. They have good reſoluti. 
ons, and do many things well, but they often fall 
and are frequently pull'd back by thoſe evil inclina- 
tions and habits which are yer in a great meaſure un. 
ſubdued in them. Theſe I cannot liken better than 
to the Borderers between two Countries, who live in 
the marches and confines of two powerful Kingdoms, 
both which have a great influence upon them, ſo 
that it is hard to ſay whoſe Subjects they are, and to 
which Prince they belong: Thus it is with many in 
Religion, they have pious inclinations, and have 
made ſome fair attempts towards goodnels, they 
have begun to refrain from ſin and to reſiſt the oc- 
caſions and temptations to it; but ever and anon 
they are maſtered by their old luſts, and carried off 
from their beſt reſolutions z and perhaps, upon 2 
little conſideration, they repent and recover them- 
ſelves again, and after a while are again entangled 
and overcome. 

Now the caſe of theſe perſons is really doubtful 
both to themſelves and others. And the proper di. 
rection to be given them in order to their peace and 
ſettlement, is by all means to encourage them to go 
on and fortify their reſolutions 3; to be more vigilant 
and watchful over themſelves, to ſtrive againſt fin 
and to reſiſt it with all their mighr. And, accord- 
ing to the ſucceſs of their endeavours in this con- 
flict, the evidence of their good condition will every 
day clear up and become more manifeſt ; the more 
we grow in grace, and the ſeldomer we fall into fin, 
and the more even and conſtant our obedience to 


God is, ſo much the greater and fuller ſatisfaction 
W 
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we ſhall have of our good eſtate towards God: For SE RM. 
the path of the juſt is as the ſhining light, which ſhines XV. 
more and more unto the perfect day: And the work of (NN 
righteouſneſs ſhall be peace, and the effet of righteouſ: 

us, quietneſs and aſſurance for ever. 

I ſhall only make two or three Inferences from 
what hath been diſcourſed upon this Argument, and 
ſo conclude. 

1. From hence we learn the great danger of ſins 
of Omiſſion as well as Commiſſion ; Hho/cever 
doth not righteouſneſs is not of God, The mere ne- 
glect of any of the great duties of Religion, of Pi- 
ety towards God, and of Kindneſs and Charity to 
Men, tho? we be free from the commiſſion of great 
fins, is enough to caſt us out of the favour of God 
and to ſhut us for ever out of his Kingdom. I was 
bungry, and ye gave me no meat; thirſty, and ye gave 
me no drink; fick and in priſon, and ye viſited me not; 
therefore depart ye curſed. 

2. It is evident from what hath been ſaid, that 
nothing can be vainer than for men to live in any 
courſe of ſin and impiety, and yet to pretend to be 
the children of God, and to hope for eternal life. 
The children of God will do the works of God, 
and whoever hopes to enjoy him hereafter, will en- 
deavour to be like him here ; Every man that hath 
this hope in him purifies himſelf even as He is pure. 

3. You ſee what is the great mark and character 
of a man's good or bad condition; whoſoever doth 
righteouſneſs is of God, and whoſoever doth not righte- 
ouſueſs is not of God. Here is a plain and ſenſible 
evidence by which every man, that will deal honeſt 
ly with himſelf, may certainly know his own condi- 
tion: And then, according as he finds it to be, may 
take comfort in it, or make haſte out of it. And 
we need not aſcend into heaven, nor go down into 
the deep, to ſearch out the ſecret counſels and de- 
crees of God; there needs no anxious enquiry whe- 
ther we be of the number of God's Elect : If we 

daily 
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SERM. daily mortify our luſts, and grow in goodneſs, and 
XV. take care to add to our faith and knowledge, tem. 
WYW perance and patience and charity, and all otherChric. 


tian Graces and virtues, we certainly take the beſt 
courſe in the world to make our calling and elefRiq 
ſure. And without this it is impoſſible that we ſhould 
have any comfortable and well-grounded aſſurance of 
our good condition. This one mark of doing right. 
eouſneſs is that into which all other figns and cha. 
racters which are in Scripture given of a good man, 
are finally reſolved ; and this anſwers all thoſe vari. 
ous Phraſes which ſome men would make to be ſa 
many ſeveral and diſtin& marks of a Child of God; 
as, whether we have the true knowledge of God 
and divine illumination; for hereby we know that we 
know him, if we keep his Commandments : whether 
we ſincerely love God, for this is the love of God 
that we keep his Commandments : and whether God 
loves us, for the righteous Lord loveth righteouſneſs, 
and his countenance vill behold the upright : whether 
we be regenerate and born of God, for whoſoever is 
born of God finneth not: whether we have the Spirit 
of God witneſſing with our ſpirits that we are the cbil. 
dren of God, for as many as have the fpirit of Gd 
are led by the Spirit, and by the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the fleſh + whether we belong to Chriſt, and 
have an intereſt in him or not, for hey that are 
Chrif*s have crucified the fleſh with the affections and 
lufts thereof : In a Word, whether the promiſe of 
heaven and eternal life belong to us, for without bo- 
lineſs no man ſhall fee the Lord, but if we have our 
fruits unio holineſs, the end will be everlaſting lift. 
So that you lee at laſt, the Scripture brings all to 
this one mark, holineſs and obedience to the Laws 
of God, or a vicious and wicked life; In this the 
Chilarcn of God are manifeſt, and the Children of 
_. Devil; whoſeeuer doth not righteouſneſs is not of 
Cod. 


Let 
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Let us then deal impartially with our ſelves, and 8E RM. 
bring our lives and actions to this trial, and never XV. 
be at reſt till the matter be brought to ſome iſſue, 
and we have made a deliberate judgment of our con- 
dition, whether we be the Children of God or not : 
And if upon a full and fair examination our con- 
ſciences give us this teſtimony, that by the grace of 
God we have denied ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and 
have lived /oberly, and righteoufly, and godly in this 
preſent world, we may take joy and comfort in it; 
for if our hearts condemn us not, then have we confidence 
awards God : But if upon the ſearch and trial of 
our ways our caſe appear clearly to be otherwiſe, or 
if we have. juſt cauſe to doubt of it, let us not ven- 
ture to continue one moment longer in ſo uncertain 
and dangerous a condition. And if we deſire to 
know the way of Peace, the Scripture hath ſet it plain- 
ly before us, Waſh ye, make ye clean, put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to do 
evil, learn to do well. Come now and let us reaſon to- 
gether, ſaith the Lord, tho your fins be as ſcarlet, 
they ſhall be white as ſnow : Let the wicked forſake his 
way, and the unrfehteous man his thoughts, and let 
bim return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy up- 
on him, and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don, Tho? our caſe be very bad, yet it is not deſ- 
perate z This is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all 
men to be embraced, that Feſus Chriſt came into the 
world to ſave finners : And he is ſtill willing to ſave 
us, if we be but willing to leave our fins and to 
ſerve him in holineſs and righteouſneſs the remain- 
ing part of our lives. We may yet be turned from 
darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan unto God : 

e who have ventured fo long upon the brink of ruin, 
may yet by the infinite mercies of God, and by the 
power of his Grace, be reſeued from the baſe and 
miſerable ſlavery of the Devil and our luſts 12 th 
lorious liberty of the ſons of God. be 


And 
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The diſtinguiſhing Character of, &c. 
And thus I have endeavoured, with all the plain. 
neſs I could, to repreſent every man to himſelf, and 


God, and how the caſe of his ſoul and of his eter. 

nal happineſs ſtands. And I do verily believe that MW Of 
what I have {aid in this matter is the truth of God, 

to which we ought all gladly to yield and render up | 
our ſelves, For great is Truth, and mighty abort 

all things + She is faithful and impartial in her coun W — 
ſels, and tho? ſhe be not always welcome, yet *tis al 

ways wiſe to hearken to her, for in great kindneß 

and charity ſhe lets men know their condition 
and the danger of it, that they may take care to 
prevent it: With her is no excepting of perſons, and 
in her judgment there is no unrighteouſneſs. I will con- 
clude all with that excellent advice of a heathen 
Philoſopher. Make it no longer a matter of diſpute 
what are the marks and figns of a good man, but 
immediately ſet about it, and endeavour to become ſub 
a one. 
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SERMON XVL 


Of the Joy which is in Heaven at 
the Repentance of a Sinner. 
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- LuKE xv. 7. 


I ſay unto you, that likewiſe joy ſhall be in hea- 
ven, over one finner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine juſt perſons which need no 
repentance. 


FTER many attempts made in vain to re- SE RM. 
claim Sinners from their evil ways and to XVI. 
bring them to the wiſdom of the juſt, it x 
is hard for us, who are meſſengers of 
God to men, not to ſit down in deſpondance, and 
at laſt quite to deſpair of doing good upon them. 

But when I conſider the infinite patience of God 
with Sinners and how long his Spirit ſtrives with 

them, why ſhould we, we who are Sinners ourſelves, 

think much to bear with Sinners and patiently to 
contend with their obſtinacy and perverſeneſs? When 

| conſider that our bleſſed Saviour, the great Preach- 

er and Pattern of Righteouſneſs, did not give over 

the worſt of men nor deſpair of their recovery: this 

methinks ſhould make us, who are Ambaſſadors for 

Chriſt, unwearied in beſeeching men in his ſtead to be 

reconciled to God. 

And of this we have a famous inſtance in this 

Chapter: The Publicans and Sinners, as they had 

done ſeveral times before, came to near our Savi- 

dur: He treated them very kindly, and converſed 

1 familiarly 
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Sr RM. familiarly with them; at this the Phariſees were 
XVI. diſpleaſed and murmured, and this unreaſonable mur- 
WY muring of theirs gave occaſion to the three Paralirs 


in this Chapter. 

In which our Saviour does at once anſwer the Ob. 
jection of the Phariſees, and give all poſſible en. 
couragement to the repentance of theſe great Sin- 
ners. He anſwers the Phariſees by letting them 

lainly ſee, that he was about the beſt work in the 
World, the moſt acceptable to God, and matter of 
greateſt joy to all the heavenly Inhabitants, In. 
ſtead of a ſevere Reproof of their uncharitablene 
he offers that calmly to their conſideration, which 
ought in all reaſon to convince them, that he was 
no ways to blame for this familiar converſation of his 
with Sinners, having no other deſign upon them but 
to reclaim them from their Vices, and to make them 
fit company for the beſt of Men ; that he wasa 
ſpiritual Phyſician, and therefore his proper work 
and employment lay among his Patients. And then 
inſtead of terrifying theſe Sinners, who ſeemed to 
come with a good mind to be inſtructed by him, 
he gently inſinuates the moſt winning arguments and 
the greateſt encouragement to Repentance; by ſhey- 
ing how ready God was, after all their ſins and pro- 
vocations, to receive them to his grace and favour, 
provided they did fincerely repent and betake them. 
ſelves to a better courſe : and not only ſo, but that 
the Repentance of a ſinner is a great joy to the great 
King of the World, and to all that holy and her 
venly Hoſt that attend upon him. 

From which method of our Saviour in treating 60 
great Sinners ſo gently, I cannot but make this ob- 
ſervation, for my own uſe as well as for others ; that 
it is good to give, even the greateſt of Sinners, al 
the encouragement we can to repentance 3 and 
tho' men have been never ſo bad, yet if they have 
but this one good quality left in them, that the 


are patient to be inſtructed, and content to hear good 
| | cOunlel, 
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at the Repentance of a Sinner. 


couraging them to become better. 

To this purpoſe our Saviour uttered hree Para- 
bles; of the recovery of a loſt ſheep ; of finding a loſt 
piece of money; or the return of a prodigal ſon to his 
faber; and tho? they all aim at the fame ſcope and 
deſign, yet our Saviour uſeth this variety, not only 
to convey the ſame thing to ſeveral capacities in a 
more acceptable manner, one ſimilitude happening 
to hit one perſon, and another another, but like- 
wiſe to inculcate ſo weighty a matter the more up- 
on his hearers, and to fix it more deeply in their 
minds, 

The words which I have read are the Moral or 
Application of the firſt Parab/e, concerning a man 
who had an hundred ſheep, and having loſt one, 
leaves the ninety and nine to go to ſeek that which 
was loſt ; and having found it, with great joy brings 
it home. By which our Saviour gives us to under- 
land, what joy God and the bleſſed Spirits above 
take in the converſion of a ſinner. I ſay unto you, 
that likewiſe joy ſhall be in Heaven over one ſinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine jult perſons 
which need no repentance. Than which nothing could 
have been more proper, both to ſilence the uncha- 


titable murmuring of the Phariſees againſt our Sa- 


viour for converſing with Publicans and Sinners, to 
ſo good an end, and likewiſe to encourage ſinners to 
repent : For why ſhould the Phariſees be diſpleaſed 
at that which was fo great a pleaſure to God and the 
holy Angels? and what greater encouragement to 
repentance than this; that God is not only willing 
to receive the returning ſinner, but that the news of 
his repentance is entertain*d in Heaven with ſo much 
loy, that if it be poſſible for the bleſſed Inhabitants 
ot that place to have any thing added to their hap- 
pinels, this will be a new acceſſion to it? 

Vor. I. X There 
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counſel, we ſhould uſe them kindly and endeavour St RM. 


to recover them by the faireſt means; not ſo much XVI. 
upbraiding them for their having been bad, as en 
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ſtrictly and literally; that they conceive a N 
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Sz Ru. There are three things in the words which require W « the 
XVI. a very careful explication. | pleaſu 
1. How we are to underſtand the joy that is in chen 
Heaven at the converſion of a ſinner ? reſcue 
2. Who are here meant by the Juſt perſons that Wl of et: 
need no repentance ? | the k 
3. With what reaſon it is here ſaid, that there is M ſha 
more joy in Heaven over one ſinner that repenteth, thay enjoy. 
over ninety and nine juſt perſons who need no repen. Ml pugn: 
tance ? | rits in 
There is ſomething of difficulty in each of theſe, ¶ are de 
which deſerve our heedful and attentive conſidera- Wl when 
tion. be ha! 
I. How we are to underſtand the joy that is in W fnce : 
Heaven at the repentance of a ſinner? And this (a Wl fnite, 
indeed this whole paſſage of our Saviour's) we are ¶ receiv 

not to underſtand too ſtrictly and rigorouſly, but as WM their 
ſpoken in a great meaſure, after the manner of men, ¶ grow! 
and by way of accommodation to our capacity, ſo WM their 
far as the perſons here ſpoken of are capable of any WM the c. 
addition to their joy and happinels. Wore 
As it refers to God, it ſeems very inconſiſtent with W it is r 

the happineſs and perfection of the Divine Nature WW Joy, 

to ſuppoſe Him really capable of joy, any more WW made 

than of grief or any other paſſion. Becauſe this WJ II. 
would be to imagine ſome new acceſſion to his plea- ¶ 124 7 
ſure and happineſs, which being always infinite, can WF lion g 

never have any thing added to it. And therefore WW riſes 

we are to underſtand this, as it relates to God, in the WM nfs, 

ſame manner as we do infinite other paſſages ol I Hood 
Scripture where human paſſions are aſcribed to him, b re 
to be ſpoken by way of condeſcenſion and after the WW vas d 
language and manner of the ſons of men; and tw dim, 
ſignify only thus much to us, that the,converſion ol I by th 

a ſinner is a thing highly pleaſing and acceptable to ¶ conce 

God. | . no ne 

As it refers to Angels and other Bleſſed Spirits, Ih I What 

no inconvenience why it may not be underſtood more pn 

1 1 
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it the news of a ſinner's repentance, and find a freſnSE RM. 
pleaſure and delight ſpringing up in their minds, XVI. 
when ever they hear the joyful tidings of a ſinner 
reſcued from the ſlavery of the Devil and the danger 

of eternal damnation; of a new member added to 

the kingdom of God, that ſhall be a companion and 

i ſharer with them in that bleſſedneſs which they 

enjoy. There ſeems to me to be nothing in this re- 
pugnant to the nature and happineſs of bleſſed Spi- 

tits in another world. For it is certain, that there 

are degrees of happineſs among the bleſſed: from 

whence it neceſſarily follows, that ſome of them ma 

be happier than they are. And it is very probable, 

lnce the happineſs of Angels and good men 1s but 

fnite, that thoſe who are moſt happy do continually 

receive new additions to their bleſſedneſs; and that 

their felicity is never at a ſtand, but perpetually 
growing and improving to all eternity; and that as 

their knowledge and love do increaſe, ſo likewiſe 

the capacity and cauſes of their happineſs are ſtill 

more and more enlarged and augmented : So that 

it is reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe that there is really 

Joy, among the Angels and Spirits of juſt men 

made perfect, over every ſinner that repenteth. 

II. Who are here meant by the 7ſt perſons who 
wed no repentance ? That our Saviour in this expreſ- 
lon gives ſome glance and reflection upon the Pha- 
riſees (who prided themſelves in their own righteouſ- 
neſs, ard, inſtead of confeſſing their ſins to God, 
ood upon their own juſtification, as if they needed 
19 repentance) is very probable ; becauſe this parable 
vas deſigned to anſwer their murmurings againſt 
him, for converſing with Padlicans and Sinners, and 
by the bye to give a check to thoſe who were ſo 
conceited of their own righteouſneſs as if they had 
no need of repentance. And this is very ſuitable to 
hat our Saviour elſewhere ſays to them upon the like 
Kcafion, that the whole have no need of the Phyſician, 
ll the fick ; that he came not to call the righleous, but 
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SERM. Zhe ſinners to repentance. But yet, tho' our Saviour 


XVI. expreſſeth himſelf fo as that the Phariſees might with Ml *. 
WY'V reaſon enough apply it to themſelves, that there was fifci 
more joy in Heaven over one ſinner that repenteth, M" W 
than over ninety and nine of them, who were ſo co ſo em 
ceited of their own jrighteouſneſs that they thought MW me 
they had no need of repentance (for indeed our 8. 1 bis 
viour delivers himſelf fo, as to leave room for ſuch a ingle 
ſevere application) yet I think there is but little doubt Ml * t 
to be made but that he intended ſomething farther ; her f. 
and that ſuppoſing the Phariſees were as Juſt as they him f 
pretended, and were really righteous men, ſo as to broth 
ſtand in no need of ſuch a repentance as great ſinners the w 
do, yet our Saviour affirms, there was more juy in ſos a 
Heaven over one penitent finner, than over ninety auf © 
nine ſuch juſt perſons. courſe 
But are there any perſons in the world fo juſt, as III 
abſolutely to ſtand in need of no repentance? No, reaſon 
there was never any ſuch perſon in the world, him * 
only excepted who faid this, our bleſſed Savio, '” 5e 
who had no fin, neither was guile found in his mouth, 0 
And therefore this Phraſe of needing no repentant, I ce 
is to be underſtood in a qualify'd ſenſe, and with Fee 
ſome allowance ; otherwiſe our bleſſed Saviour had Is It 
ſuppoſed a caſe which never was, of a great number hw 
of perfectly righteous men. And our Saviour's mea. 
ing in this is ſufficiently explained in the laſt Parable than x 
of this Chapter, concerning the Prodigal Son; where Ver 
the prodigal ſon is the finner that repented ; and hi We 
elder Brother, who had always obſerved and obeyed perſor 
his father, he is the uſt perſon who needed no repei. lat v 
tance, So that by him our Saviour plainly deſigns * req 
thoſe who being religiouſly educated, and broug| '#Y 
up in the fear of God, had never broke out into an ele 
extravagant and vicious courſe of life, and ſo to the 
ſome ſenſe had no need of repentance, that 1s, 0 c 8 
changing the whole courſe of their lives, as the pro pects 
digal ton had. Not but that the beſt of men # ** 
guilty of many faults and infirmities, which 10 * 
146 
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dave too much cauſe to repent of, as our Saviour SE RM. 
ſufficiently intimates in that Parable : For certainly XVI. 


t was no ſmall infirmity in the elder brother to be 


o envious, and to take ſo heinouſly the joyful wel- 
come and entertainment which his prodigal brother 
it his return found from his father: But yet this 
ingle fault and ſudden ſurprize of paſſion, conſider- 
ng the conſtant duty which he had paid to his fa- 
ther throughout the courſe of his life, did not make 
him ſuch a ſinner as to need ſuch a repentance as his 
brother did, which conſiſted in a perfect change of 
the whole courſe of his life. And of ſuch juſt per- 
ſms as theſe, and of ſuch a repentance as this, it 
kems very plain that our Saviour intended this diſ- 
courle. 

III. But the main difficulty of all is, with what 
reaſon it is here ſaid that there is more joy in heaven 
wer one ſinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
jul perſons which need no repentance ? Is it not better 
not to offend, than to ſin and repent ? Is not inno- 
cence better than amendment, and the wiſdom of 
prevention to be preferr*d before that of remedy ? 
Is it worth the while to do amiſs, to make way for 
repentance ? And is not this almoſt like /nning that 
grace may abound ? And if repentance be not better 
than righteouſneſs ; why is there more joy in Heaven 
over the penitent than over the righteous ; nay over 
one penitent ſinner, than over ninety and nine juſt 
perſons? Do not the bleſſed always rejoice moſt in 
that which is really beſt? Here is the difficulty, and 
It requires ſome care and conſideration clearly to re- 
move it. In order to which be pleaſed to conſider 
theſe three things, which I think to be very material 
to the clearing of it. 

1. That the ſame thing conſidered in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, may in ſome reſpects have the advantage of 
another thing, and for thoſe reaſons be preferred be- 
fore it, and yet not have the advantage of it abſolute 
and in all reſpects. Moral compariſons are not 

3 | to 


3 Of the Joy which is in Heaven 
SERM, to be exacted to a mathematical ſtrictneſs and rigor. 
XVI. To this purpoſe I have obſerved in a former diſcourſe, 
that it was long ſince judiciouſly noted by Ariſtotl, 
That moral and proverbial ſpeeches are not to be 
taken too ſtrictly as if they were univerſally true 
and in all caſes: It is ſufficient if they be true 
for the moſt part, and in ſeveral reſpects which are 
very conſiderable. And of this nature are moſt of 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and whoſoever ſhall goa. 
bout to make out the truth of them in all caſes, 
does in my opinion take a very hard task upon him- 
ſelf, But which is nearer to my purpoſe, our Savi— 
our himſelf in the Chapter before my Text, andin 
the moral application of a Parable too, (namely 
that of the unit feward) uſeth a proverbial ſpeech 
juſt in the ſame manner; The children of this world 
are in their generation wiſer than the children of light : 
Which is only a wiſe obſervation that is generally 
true and in many reſpects, but not abſolutely and 
univerſally. For ſome men have been as wile and 
diligent for the glory of God and intereſts of their 
ſouls, as ever any man was for this world, and for 
the advancement of his temporal intereſt, Of the 
like nature is this ſaying uſed by our Saviour, probs. 
bly taken (as our Saviour did many other proverb! 
al Speeches) from the Jews, and applied to hi 
own purpoſe. For there are ſeveral ſayings of the 
Jewith Maſters much to this purpoſe : As, Great i 
the dignity of penitents, Great is the virtue of them 
that repent, ſo that no creature may ſtand in their rat | war 
and order. And Again, The righteous may not ſtau i one 
in the ſame place with thoſe that have repented. Thek WM ore 
I confeſs were very high ſayings, but yet very well and 
deſigned for the encouragement of repentance. And it d 
they are not without good reaſon, as will appear if W the 
we conſider theſe t things. | | tho 
Firſt, That the greater the difficulty of virtue, W per 
ſo much the greater is the praiſe and commendation W tue 
of it: And not only we our ſelves take the _ Juſt 
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oy and comfort in it, but it is more admirable and SE RM. 
delightful to others. Now it cannot be denied to XVI. 
be much more difficult to break off a vicious habit, WWW 


than to go on in a good way which we have been 
trained up in, and always accuſtomed to. Thoſe 
that have been well educated have great cauſe to 
thank God, and to acknowledge the care of their 
Parents and Teachers: For piety and goodnels are 
almoſt infinitely eaſier to ſuch perſons, than to thoſe 
who have wanted this advantage. It is happy for them 
they never taſted of unlawful pleaſures ; if they had 
they would poſſibly have drunk as deepas others: It is 
well they never were entangled in a ſinful courſe, nor 
enſlaved to vicious habits, nor hardened thro* the de. 
citfulneſs of hin; if they had, they might poſſibly 
never have been recovered out of the ſnare of the 
Devil. By the happineſs of a good Education, and 
the merciful providence of God, a great part of 
many Men's Virtue conſiſts in their 1gnorance of 
Vice, and their being kept out of the way of great 
and dangerous Temptations ; rather in the good cu- 
ſtoms they have been bred up to, than in the deli- 
berate choice of their Wills; and rather in the hap- 
py preventions of evil, than in their reſolute con- 
ſtancy in that which is good. And God who knows 
what is in man, and ſees to the bottom of every 
man's temper and inclination, knows how far this 
man wealth 1 have fallen, had he had the remptations 
of other men, and how irrecoverably perhaps he 
would have been plunged in an evil courſe, had he 
once entred upon it. So that Repentance is a ve 

great thing; and tho' ir be the moſt juſt, and fit 
and reaſonable thing in the World ; yet for all that 
it deſerves great commendation, becauſe it is for 
the moſt partſo very hard and difficult. And therefore 
tho? abſoſutely ſpeaking, innocence is better than re- 
pentance, yet as the circumſtances may be, the vir- 
tue of ſome penitents may be greater than of many 
juſt and righteous perſons. 
X 4 Secondly, 
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SERM. © Secondly, There is this conſideration farther to re. MW brin 
XVI. commend Repentance, that they who are reclaim'q MW muc 
from a wicked courſe are many times more through. I then 
ly and zealouſly good afterwards : Their trouble and and 
remorſe for their ſins does quicken and ſpur them on Rig 
in the ways of virtue and goodneſs, and a lively ſenſe | pref 

of their paſt errors is apt to make them more care- 
ful and conſcientious of their duty, more tender and full 
feartul of offending God, and defirous, if it were Savi 
poſſible, to redeem their former miſcarriages by their Wl the 
good behaviour for the future. Their love to God MI hun 
is uſually more vehement, and burns with a bright. ther 
er flame, for to whomſoever much is forgiven they will Wl the 
love much. And they are commonly more zealous WI muc 
for the converſion of others, as being more ſenſible MW #5 1c 
of the danger ſinners are in, and more apt to com- fuch 
miſerate their caſe, remembring that it was once bh 
their own condition, and with what difficulty they W hav: 
were reſcued from ſo great a danger. And for the WW vas 
moſt part great penitents are more free from pride ¶ iudi 
and contempt of others, the conſideration of what Con 
themſelves once were being enough to keep them den 
humble all their days. So that penitents are many of 
times more throughly and perfectly good, and after W Rep 
their recovery do in ſeveral reſpects outſtrip and ex- na) 
cel thoſe who were never engaged in a vicious courſe I whe 
of life: As a broken bone that is well ſet is-ſome- bor, 


times ſtronger than it was before. | new 
2. It will conduce alſo very much to the exte- Res 
nuating of this difficulty, to conſider that our Savi- W whe 


our does not here compare repentance with abſolute fenc 
innocence and perfect righteouſneſs, but with the prot 
imperfect obedience of good men, who are guilty and 
of many fins and infirmities; but yet upon account I of.! 
of the general courſe and tenor of their lives are by thir 
the mercy and favour of the Goſpel eſteemed jult 
and righteous perſons ; and, for the Merits and per- Ret 
fect Obedience of our bleſſed Saviour, fo accepted hop 


by God. Now this alters the caic very much, and I ratc 
brings 
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brings the Penitent and this ſort of righteous perſons Sr R. 
much nearer to one another: ſo that in comparing XVI. 
them together, the true Penitent may in ſome caſes, WW 
and in ſome reſpects, have the advantage of the 
Righteons, and deſerve upon ſome accounts to be 
preferr'd before him. 

3, Which is principally to be conſidered, for the 
full clearing of this Difficulty ; this Paſſage of our 
dwiour is to be underſtood as ſpoken very much after 
the manner of Men, and ſuitably to the nature of 
human Paſſions, and the uſual Occaſions of moving 
them, We are apt to be exceedingly affected with 
the obtaining of what we did not hope for, and 
much more with regaining of what we look*d upon 
25 loſt and deſperate. Whatever be the Reaſon of it, 
ſuch is the Nature of Man, that we are not ſo ſen- 
fbly moved at the continuance of a Good which we 
have long poſſeſs'd, as at the recovery of it after it 
was loſt and gone from us : And the Reaſons of a 
judicious value and eſteem of a ſettled Pleaſure and 
Contentment are one thing, and the Cauſes of ſud- 
den Joy and Tranſport another. A continued courſe 
of Goodneſs may in itſelf be more valuable, and yet 
Repentance after a great Fall and long Wandrings 
may be much more moving and ſurprizing. For 
where things are conſtant and keep in the ſame Te- 
nor, they are not apt in their Nature to give an 
new and ſudden Occaſion of Joy. And this is the 
Reaſon given in the Parable of the Prodigal Son; 
where the Father tells his eldeſt Son, who was fo of- 
fended at the joyful Reception and Welcome of his 
prodigal Brother, That He had been always with him, 
and all that he had was his; that is, he was ſenſible 
of his conſtant Duty and Obedience, than which no- 
thing could have been more acceptable; and that it 
had not, nor ſhould not loſe its Reward: But the 
Return of his other Son, after he had given over all 
hopes of him, and looked upon his Cale as deſpe- 
rate, this was a marvellous Surprize and a Happineſs 

beyond 
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SERM. beyond expectation, which is the proper and natural 
XVI. cauſe of Joy and Gladneſs : And therefore he tell; 
him, that upon ſuch an Occaſion it was meet that 


we ſhould make merry and be glad, for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alive again; was loſt, and is found 
His elder Son's continuance in his Duty was the en- 
joyment of what he alway had, but the return of 
his prodigal Son was the retrieving of what he had 


given up for loſt, and a kind of Reſurrection from 


the Dead. And thus our bleſſed Saviour, to encou- 
rage the repentance of Sinners, repreſents God after 
the manner of Men; as if our heavenly Father did 
conceive ſuch a joy upon the repentance of a Sinner, 
as earthly Parents are wont to do upon the return of 
a wild and extravagant Son to himſelf and his Duty, 


Having thus, as briefly and as clearly as I could, 


explained the ſeveral Difficulties in the Text, I ſhall 
now deduce ſome Inferences from it, and fo con- 
clude, 


1. Firſt, That the bleſſed Spirits above have ſome } 


knowledge of the Affairs of Men here below, be- 
bauſe they are ſaid to rejoice at the converſion of a 
Sinner. This is ſpoken more particularly of the 4. 
gels, as appears by comparing what is more general. 
ly faid in the Text, That here is joy in heaven, witl 
what is more particularly expreſs'd in the 1oth ver}, 
that ere is joy in the preſence of the Angels over one 
Sinner that repenteth. Now whether the Angel 
come to this ee. by virtue of their Mini. 
ſtry here below for the good of the Elect, and ſo, 
in their continual Intercourſe between Heaven and 
Earth, bring to their Fellow. ſervants in Heaven the 


joy ful news of the repentance of ſinners upon Earth; 


or whether God be pleaſed from time to time to fe. 
veal it to them, as a thing extremely welcome and 
delightful to good Spirits, and tending to the in 
creaſe of their Happineſs, as it is not very material to 
enquire, fo perhaps impoſſible for us to determine. 


However, 
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| However, it cannot from hence be concluded that SE RM.. 
the Angels or Saints in Heaven have ſuch an univer- X VI. 
al knowledge of our Condition and Affairs, as to 
de a reaſonable Ground and Warrant to us to pray to 

them, yea, or to deſire them to pray for us; no, 

tho? this were done without any ſolemn Circumſtances 

of Invocation. For they may very well know ſome 

things concerning us, wherein their own Comfort 

and Happineſs is likewiſe concerned, and yet be 1g- 

norant of all the reſt of our Affairs. This one thing 

we are ſure they know, becauſe our Saviour hath 

told us ſo ; but we are ſure of no more. And there 

is neither equal Reaſon for their knowledge of our 

other Concernments, nor 1s there any Revelation in 
Scripture to that purpole. 

2. Secondly, If God and the Bleſſed Spirits above, 
rejoyce at the converſion of a Sinner, ſo ſhould we 
too: and not fret and murmur as the Phariſees here 
did. This is the temper of the Devil, and of very 
bad Men, to regret and envy the Good and Happi- 
nels of others. For it is reaſonable to believe, that 
proportionable to the Foy that is in Heaven at the 
Repentance of a Sinner, is the Grief and Vexation 
of the Devil and his Inſtruments, of Evil Spirits 
and Wicked Men. And as the Devil delights in 
deſtroying Souls, and goes about like a roaring lion ſeek- 
ing whom he may devour , ſo no doubt he is in great 
rage, and gnaſhes out of very diſcontent, whenat any 
time he is fruſtrated of his Hopes, and the Prey, 
which he thought himſelf ſure of, 1s ſnatched our 
of his Jaws. And thus we ſee it is with bad Men, 
they do perſecute thoſe that forſake them and their 
wicked Ways, and refuſe to go along with them 40 
the ſame exceſs of Riot. 1 

And this is no where more viſible than among 
thoſe of the Church of Rome. How full of wrath 
and indignation are they againſt thoſe who, out of 
pure conviction of the Errors and Corruptions of 
their Church, come over to Ours? How do they 

perſecute 
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Sk RM. perſecute them with Slanders and Reproaches, and 
XVI. with all the Effects of Hatred and Malice ? So that 
many times they can ſcarce refrain from doing them 


a real Miſchief, even where it is dangerous to them. 
ſelves to attempt it: As if they envied them the 
the Grace of God and the Opportunity of being 
ſaved. | BOTS 

I know it is too natural to thoſe of all Communi- 
ons, to be eager and fierce againſt thoſe that deſert 


them : And yet, ſuppoling they had the Truth cer. | 


tainly on their Side (which they cannot all have) ] 
ſee no great Reaſon for this Temper and Carriage: 
For why ſhould I caſt away my Patience and my 
Charity, becauſe another Man hath made ſhipwrack 
of his Faith ? But I do not remember any where a- 
mong Mankind to have obſerved a more implacable 
Malice, a more ſincere and hearty IIl-will, than they 
of the Church of Rome do conſtantly expreſs to- 
wards thoſe that forſake them; nay tho' they give 
never ſo modeſt and reaſonable an account of their 
change, and behave themſelves towards their old 
Friends with all the kindneſs and compaſſion in the 
World ; yet their Hatred and Indignation againſt 
them runs ſo high, that one may plainly ſec, they 


would ſooner forgive a Man the greateſt Sins that | 
Human Nature can be guilty of, and the Breach of 


all the Ten Commandments, than this one Crime 


of Leaving their Church, that is in truth, of grow- | 


ing wiſer and better. 
3. Thirdly, The Conſideration of what hath been 
ſaid ſhould mightily inflame our Zeal, and quicken 
our Induſtry and Diligence for the Converſion of 
Sinners. For if the Converſion of one Soul be 
worth ſo much Labour and Pains, and Matter ot 
ſuch Joy to the bleſſed God and good Spirits, what 
Pains ſhould not we take in 1o corrupt and degene- 
rate an Age as this of ours; where 1mpenitent Sin- 
ners do fo much abound, and the Juſt are almoſt fail- 
ed from among the Children of Men ? 5 
ur 


at the Repentance of a Sinner. 


Our bleſſed Saviour indeed (according to the ex-SERMu. 


taordinary decency of all his Parables) puts the XVI. 
Caſe very charitably, and lays the Suppoſition quite WWNd 


on the other Side: If there were but one Sinner in 
the World, or but one of a Hundred, yet we ſhould 
very zealouſly intend, and with all our might, the 
Reduction of this one loſt Sheep ; and ſhould never 
be at reſt till this ſingle wandring Soul were found 
and ſaved. But God knows this is not our Caſe, 
but quite otherwiſe z which ſhould quicken our 
endeavours ſo much the more, and make us be- 
ſtir our ſelves to the utmoſt, having always in our 
Minds that admirable ſaying of St. James, He that 
converteth a finner from the error of his way, ſhall 
ſave a Sou! from death, He that knows the Value 
of an immortal Soul, and how fearful a thing it 1s 
toperiſh everlaſtingly, can think no Pains too much 
to take to ſave a ſoul from death. 

4. Laftly, What an Argument and Encourage- 
ment 1s here to Repentance, even to the greateſt of 
Sinners? They, I am fure, ſtand moſt in need of it: 
And tho' they of all others have the Jeaſt Reaſon to 
look for Mercy ; yet they ſhall not be refuſed ; tho? 
they be like the Publicans and Heathens among the 
Jews, who were not only repnted, but many times 
really were the worſt of Men; tho' like the Prodi- 
gal Son, here in the Parable, they have run away 
from their Father, and waſted their eſtate in leud 
and riotous courſes ; yet whenever they come to them- 
ſelves and are willing to return to their Father, to 
acknowledge their Folly and repent of 1t, he 1s rea- 
dy to receive them; nay much more ready to receive 
them than they can be to come to him. For when 
the Prodigal was but coming towards his Father, 
and was yet afar off, the Father runs to mcet him, 
and embraceth him with as much Kkindnels as if he 
had never offended him, and entertains him with 
more Joy than if he had always continued with 
um, 


How 


* 
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How does the great God condeſcend to encoy. 


XVI. rage our Repentance, repreſenting himſelf and all 
the bleſſed Company of Heaven as tranſported with 


Joy at the Converſion of 2 Sinner, and almoſt ſe. 
ting a greater Value upon Repentance than even y 
on Innocence it ſelf ? And it our heavenly Father, 
who hath been fo infinitely offended, and fo highly 
provoked by us beyond all Patience, be fo ready, ſo 
forward, ſo glad to receive us, and there be no hin- 
drance, no difficulty, no diſcouragement on his part; 
is it poſſible after all this that we can be ſuch Fools 
and ſuch Enemies to our ſelves, as to be backward 
to our own Happineſs! All of us, the beſt of us, 
have too much cauſe for Repentance ; and I fear 
too many of us ſtand in need of that Repentance in- 
tended by our Saviour in the Text, which conſiſts in 
the change of our whole Lives. | 

But I will not upbraid you with your Faults ; ha- 
ing no deſign to provoke, but only to perſuade Men, 
J leave it to every one's Conſcience to tell him hoy 
great a Sinner, how grievous an Offender he hath 
been. God knows we take no pleaſure in mention- 
ing the Sins of Men, but only in their amendment; 
and we would, if it were poſſible, even without mind- 
ing them how bad they have been, perſuade and en- 
courage them to be better. 

It is but a ſmall Conſideration to tell you how 
much it would cheer and comfort our Hearts, and 
quicken our zeal and induſtry for the Salvation of 
Souls, to ſee ſome Fruit of our Labours ; that all 
our Pains are not loſt, and that all the good Counſel, 
that is from hence tendred to you, is not like Rain 
falling upon the Rocks, and Showers upon the 
Sands, 

Bur I have much greater Conſiderations to offer 


to you, That your Repentance will at once rejoice 
the heart of God, and Angels, and Men : That 


it is a returning to a right Mind, and the reſtoring 


of you to your ſelves, to the Eaſe and Peace 0! 
your 


at the Repentance of a Sinner. 


your own Conſciences, and to a Capacity of being Sz Rm. 
werlaſtingly happy : That it is to take pity upon XVI. 
your ſelves and your poor immortal ſouls ; and to 


uke due care to prevent that which is to be dread- 
ed above all things, the being miſerable for ever: 
And laſt of all, that if thou wilt not repent now, 
the time will certainly come, and that perhaps in 
this Life, when you ſhall ſee the greateſt need of 
Repentance, and yet perhaps with miſerable Eſau, 
ind no place for it, tho“ you ſeek it carefully with tears; 
when you ſhall cry Lord, Lord, and the door ſhall be 
but againſt you; and ſhall ſeek to enter, but ſhall not 
e able, To be ſure in the other world you ſhall 
eternally repent to no purpoſe, and be continually 
kmenting your wretched Condition without hopes 
of Remedy; For there ſhall be weeping and wailing 
_—_ Effect, without Intermiſſion, and without 

d. 

And what cauſe have we to thank God that this 1s 
not yet our Caſe, that we are yet on this ſide the Pit 
of Deſtruction, and the Gulf of Deſpair ? O the 
finite Patience and boundleſs Goodneſs of God to 
dinners! With what Clemency hath he ſpared us, 
and ſuffered our manners thus long ? And with what 
kindneſs and concernment does he ſtill call upon us 
to leave our Sins and to return to him, as if in ſo 
doing we ſhould make him happy and not our- 
elves? With what earneſt Longings and Deſires 
doth he wait and wiſh for our Repentance, faying, 
0 that there was ſuch a Heart in them! O that they 
would hearken unto my voice! When ſhall it once be? 
Thus God is repreſented in Scripture as patiently at- 
tending and liſtning what effect his Admonitions and 
Counſels, his Reproofs and Threatnings will have 
upon Sinners, Jer. 8. 6. I hearkened and I hears, 
but they ſpeak not aright : no man repen!ed bim of bis 
wickedneſs, ſaying, What have I done ? Every one tui 
wd to his courſe, as the borſe riuſbethb inio the bvaitle, 


And 
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SERM. And is not this our Caſe? God hath long waited 
XVI. for our Repentance; and once a Year we lolemnly 
A pretend to ſet about it: But many of us hitherto, ] 
fear, inſtead of returning to God, have but more 
blindly and furiouſly run on in our Courſe, like the 
horſe that has no underſtanding , yea, in this more 
brutiſh than the Beaſt, that he ruſheth into the bat. 
tle without any conſideration of Death or Danger, M — 
and deftroys himſelf without a Syllogiſm : But we 
Sinners have Reaſon, and yet are mad; the great- 
eſt part of Evil-doers are ſufficiently ſenſible of the 
Danger of their Courſe, and convinced that eternal MM V 
Miſery and Ruin will be the End of it ; and yet, 
I know not how, they make a ſhift upon one pre- 
tence or other to diſcourſe and reaſon themſelves into 
it. 4 
But becauſe the word of God is quick and powerful, 4 
and ſharper than a twa-edged ſword, and comes with a 
greater weight and force upon the Minds of Men , 
than any human perſuaſion whatſoever, I will con- ; 
clude all with thoſe ſhort and ſerious Counſels and 
Exhortations of God to Sinners by his holy Pro- 
phets. | = 
Confider and fhew your ſelves men, O ye tranſereſſors: 
Be inſtructed, O Jeruſalem, leſt my ſoul depart from thee : 
ſeek the Lord while he may be found; call upon him - 
while he is near: Repent and turn your ſelves from all did 
your tranſereſſions, ſo iniquity ſhall not be your ruin, the 
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Of the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 
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MATTH. Xu. 31, 32. 


A 


Wherefore ] ſay unto you, All manner of fin and 
blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven unto men, but the 
blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt ſhall not be 


forgiven unto men: | 

And whoſoever ſpeaketh a word againſt the Son of 
man, it ſhall be forgiven him; But whoſoever 
ſpeaketh againſt the Holy Ghoſt, it ſhall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in 
the world to come. 


HE. occaſion of theſe Words of our bleſ- SE RM. 
ſed Saviour was the Blaſphemy of the Pha- XVII. 
riſees againſt that Divine Power by which 
he wrought his Miracles, and particularly 
did caſt out Devils. Which Works of his, tho? 
they were wrought by the Spirit of God, yet they 
obſtinately and maliciouſly imputed them to the 
Power of the Devil. Upon which our Saviour takes 
occaſion to declare the Danger of the Sin, which he 
calls bJa/pheming of the Holy Ghoſt: and tells them 
that this was ſo great a Sin above all other, that ir 
b in a peculiar manner unpardonable, Yherefore 1 
ſay unto you, ce. 
For the explaining of theſe Words, and the Na- 
ture and Unpardonableneſs of this Sin, we will en- 
quire into theſe Four Things: 


Vor. I. Y Firh, 
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SERM. - Firſt, What is the difference between ſpeaking a. 
XVII. gainft the Son of Man, and ſpeaking againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt. 
Secondly, Wherein the Nature of this Sin, or 
Blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt doth conſiſt. 
Thirdly, In what Senſe this Sin is here ſaid to be 
peculiarly unpardonable. And, 
Fourthly, Upon what account it 1s ſo. 
I. What is the difference between ſpeaking apainſ 
the Son of Man, and ſpeaking againſt the Holy Ghift, 
The Reaſon of this enquiry is, becauſe the Text 
plainly puts a great difference between them, tho' it 
be not obvious to diſcern where it lies. For our Saviour 
tells us, that whoſoever ſpeaks a word againſt the Son if 
nan it ſhall be forgiven him, but whoſoever ſpeaketh a. 
gainſt the Holy Ghoſt it ſhall never be forgiven him; 
And yet this Blaſphemy of the Phariſees againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt was ſpeaking againſt the Son of Man, 
For to ſay he caſt out Devils by the Power of the 
Devil, tho' it was blaſpheming of the Holy Ghoſt 
by whoſe Power he wrought theſe Miracles, yetit W 65 
was likewiſe a blaſpheming of Chriſt himſelf, and was 
in effect to ſay, that he was no true Prophet, nor did 
come from God, but was a Magician and Impoſtor. 3 
For the removing of this Difficulty I ſhall not 


need to ſay, as ſome learned Men have done, that hs 
by the Son of Man is here to be underſtood any Man, WI :.. 
and that our Saviour is not particularly deſigned by by 


Av it: That ſeems very hard, when our Saviour is ſo 
| frequently in the Goſpel called he Son of Man. And WI ,. 
eſpecially when St. Luke reciting theſe words, does | 
immediately before give him this very Title to put WF 1; 
the matter out of all doubt, Luke 12. 8, 9, 10. A ol * 
ſay unto you, Whoſoever ſhall confeſs me before men, bim it! 
ſhall the Son of Man alſo confeſs before the Angels of God: 4 
But he that denieth me before men ſhall be denied befor? FF 
| the Angels of God. Upon which it follows, And it. 
| whoſoever ſhall ſpeak a word againſt the Son of Man it cat 


ſhall be forgiven him. So that in all reaſon the _ 
0 
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of Man is the very ſame Perſon that had this Title SE RM. 
given him in the foregoing words, vig. our bleſſed XVII. 
Gyiour. So that I take it for 2 that by WWW 
ſpeaking againſt the Son of Man is here meant ſpeak- 
ing againſt Chriſt : And by ſpeaking againſt him, 
as it is oppoſed to ſpeaking againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
is meant all thoſe Reproaches and Contumelies which 
they caſt upon our Saviour*s Perſon, without reflect- 
ing upon that Divine Power which he teſtified by his 
Miracles. As their reproaching him with the Mean- 
neſs of his Birth; Is not this the Carpenter*s Son? 
With the Place of it (as they ſuppoſed) out of Gali- 
le ariſeth no Prophet: Their reflecting upon his Life, 
laying that he was a W/7ne-bibber, and a Glutton, a 
friend to Publicans and Sinners; with many other 
Calumnies which they malicionſly caſt upon him, 
But by ſpeaking againſt the Holy Ghoſt is meant 
their blaſpheming and reproaching that Divine Power 
whereby he wrought his Miracles; which though it 
did at laſt likewiſe reflect upon our Saviour*s Perſon, 
yet it was an immediate Reflection upon the Holy 
Ghoſt, and a blaſpheming of him ; and therefore 
it is called ſpeaking againſt the Holy Ghoſt, by way 
of Diſtinction or Oppoſition to the other Calumniee 
which they uſed againſt our Saviour ; which vere 
proper Blaſphemies and Reproaches of his Terſon, 
but not of the Holy Ghoſt alſo, as this vas. This 
ſeems to me to be the true difference kere intended 
by our Saviour between ſpeaking againſt the Son of 
ow; and ſpeaking againſt the Hr Ghoſt, Let us in . 
e | 
II. Second place, enquire wherein the Nature of 
this Sin or Blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
doth conſiſt. And the true Nature of this Sin, tho? 
it be ſo plainly to be gathered from our Saviour's 
deſcription of it, yet, I know not how, a great 
many learned Men have made a hard ſhift to miſtake 
it. Some have made it to be final impenitency, be- 
cauſe that is unpardonable. But why that, rather 
| 2 than 
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SERM. than any thing elſe that is bad, ſhould be called 3 
XVII. blaſpheming of the Holy Ghoſt, it is hard to give a 
WYN Reaſon. Others have placed the Nature of it in a 


wilful and obſtinate oppoſition of the Truth; which 


though it be a great Sin, and included in the Sin 
here ſpoken of, or a Concomitant of it ; yet there 


is great reaſon to believe that this is not all that 5 
here meant by it. Others would have it to conſiſt in 
a malicious Oppoſition of the Truth, when men know 
and are convinced that it is the Truth ; which is a 
great Sin indeed, if ever any Man were guilty of it; 
bur it is a great queſtion whether human Nature be 
capable of it: A Man may indeed have ſufficient 
Means of Conviction, and yet not be convinced; 
but it is hardly imaginable that a Man ſhould oppoſe 


the Truth when he is actually convinc'd that 


It is the Truth. And to mention no more, others 
think it to conſiſt in a renouncing of the Truth for 
fear of ſuffering ; which made Francis Spira to think 
that he had committed this Sin. | 
But with all due reſpect to the Judgment of o- 


thers, I cannot think that any of theſe is the Sin our 


Saviour here deſcribes. As I ſhall endeavour plainly 
m1 ſhew, by conſidering the Occaſion of our Savi- 
uro mentioning of it, the Perſons upon whom our 
SavIOu: chargeth this Sin, and upon what account 
he charge them with it. 

At the 224 Verſe of this Chapter there was brought 
to our Saviour oye poſſeſſed with a Devil, blind 
and dumb, and he hualed him. Upon this the people 
were amazed, and ſaid, Ts not this the Son of David! 
that is, the Maſias. The Phariſees hearing this, 
with great bitterneſs and contempt ſaid, This fellow 
goth not caſt out Devils but by Beelzebub the Prince if 
Devils. Upon this our Saviour repreſents to them 
the unreaſonablenels of this Calumny ; and that up 
on theſe two Conſiderations: 1. That is was very 
unlikely that the Devil ſhould lend him this Power 
to uſe it againſt himſelf, Aver Kingdom divided d. 

- al” gain 
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gainſt itſelf is brought to deſolation : and every City or SERM. 
Houſe divided againſt itſelf ſhall not ſtand. And if Satan XVII. 
oft out Satan, he is divided againſt himſelf, how ſbal "Wy 


then his Kingdom ftand ? 2. Our Saviour tells them they 
might with as much Reaſon attribute all Miracles to 
the Devil. There were thoſe among themſelves who 


caſt out Devils in the Name of the God of Abraham, 


Iſnac, and Jacob, (as Origen and Tertullian, and Fuſtin 
Martyr tells us.) Of theſe our Saviour ſpeaks, and 
aſks the Phariſees by what power they caſt them out ? 
But they acknowledged that theſe did it by the 
Power of God, and there was no cauſe, but their 
Malice, why they ſhould not have acknowledged 
that he did it likewife by the ſame Power, Yer. 27. 
If I by Beelzebub caſt out Devils, by whom do your 
Children caſt them out ? therefore they ſhall be your 
julges; that is, this may be ſufficient to convince you 
of Malice to me: But if I caſt out Devils by the Spi- 
rit of God, then the Kingdom of God is come unto you, 
that is, the Meſſias is come becauſe he wrought theſe 
and other Miracles to prove that he was the Maſſias. 
And then it follows, Wherefore I ſay unto you, All 
manner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven unto men, 
but the blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt ſhall not be for- 
given unto men. | 

So that the Phariſees are the Perſons charged with 
this Sin or blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt. And 
their blaſphemy was plainly this, that when he 
alt out Devils by the Spirit of God, they ſaid he 
did it by the Power of the Devil; they maliciouſ- 
5 TT theſe Works of the Holy Ghoſt to the 

evil, 

And that this is the ground why our Saviour 
chargeth them with the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
yet more plain from St. Mark, Mark 3. 28, 29, 
30. Verily I ſay unto you, All fins fhall be forgiven 
unto the ſons of men, and blaſphemies wherewith ſo- 
ever they ſhall blaſpheme : but he that blaſphemeth a- 
gainft the Holy Ghoſt, hath never forgiveneſs, but is 

T2 in 
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SERM. in danger of eternal damnation : becauſe they ſaid he 
XVII. hath an unclean Spirit: That is, becauſe the Phari. 
WY ces charged him to be a Magician and to have a 


familiar Spirit, by whoſe aſliſtance he did thoſe 
Works; when in truth he did them by the Spirit of 
God; therefore our Saviour declares them guilty of 
this Sin of blaſpheming the Holy Ghoſt, which ſhould 
never be forgiven, 2 | 
So that the Nature of this Sin did conſiſt in a moſt 
malicious Oppoſition to the utmoſt Evidence that 
could be given to the Truth of any Religion. Our bleſ. 
ſed Saviour, to ſhew that he was ſent by God, and 
came from him, wrought Miracles, ſuch as did 
plainly evidence a Divine Power and Preſence ac. 
companying him. For in St. Luke he is ſaid to do 
them by the finger of God, Luke 11. 20. By the 
finger of God, that is, to do ſuch things as were un. 
deniable Evidences of the Divine Power and Pre- 
ſence. And this is the utmoſt Teſtimony that God ever 
gave to any Perſon that was ſent by him. And the 
Phariſces were Eye-witneſſes of thoſe Miracles which 
our Saviour wrought, ſo that they could not deny 
them; yet ſuch was their Oppoſition to him and his 
Doctrine, that tho? they ſaw thele things done by him, 
and could not deny the reality of them, yet rather than 
they would own him to be the Maſſias and his Doctrine 
to come from God, they moſt maliciouſly and unrea- 
fonably aſcribed them to the Power of the Devil. 
And this was the Blaſphemy which they are guilty 
of againſt the Holy Ghoſt, And herein lay the 
greatneſs of their Sin, in reſiſting the Evidence of 
thoſe Miracles which were jo plainly wrought by the 


Holy Ghoft ; and which though themſelves fav, 


yet they maliciouſly imputed them to the Devil, ra- 
ther than they would be convinced by them. And 
this is fo very plain, that hardly any Man, that con- 
ſiders our Saviour's Diſcourſe upon this Occalion, 
can otherwiic determine the Nature of this Sin, 95 

| CIALLY 
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cially if he do but attend to thoſe remarkable Words Sz RM. 
which I cited before, Mark 3. 29. But be that blaſ- XVII. 
phemeth againſt the Holy Ghoſt hath never forgiveneſs, WWNd 


but is in danger of eternal damnation ; becauſe they 
ſaid, he hath an unclean Spirit, I come now to 


e 

III. Third thing I propounded, namely, in what 
Senſe this Sin is here ſaid to be peculiarly unpardon- 
able : For this Sin our Saviour poſitively affirms to be 
in this different from all other Sins, that it is capable 
of no pardon : 1 ſay unto you, All manner of fin and 
llaſpbemy ſhall be forgiven unto men; but the blaſphemy 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt ſhall not be forgiven unto men: 
And to ſhew what he means by the not forgiving of 
it, he tells us, that eternal puniſhment ſhall follow 
it in the other world. whoſoever ſpeaketh a word 
againſt the Son of man, it ſhall be forgiven him : but 
whoſoever ſpeaketh againſt the Holy Ghoſt, it ſhall never 
be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come, Which St. Mark expreſſeth more plainly, 
that it ſhall bring thoſe who are guilty of it to ter- 
nal damnation, Mark 3. 29. He that blaſphemeth a- 
gainſt the Holy Ghoſt, hath never forgiveneſs, but is 
liable to eternal damnation. So that when our Savi- 
our ſays, it ſhall never be forgiven, neither in this world 
nor in the world to come, he does not intend to inſi- 
nuate that ſome Sins which are not forgiven in this 
World may be forgiven in the other; but in theſe 
Words he either alludes to the Opinion of the Fews 
concerning the effect of the higheſt Excommunica- 
tion, the Sentence whereof they held not to be re- 
verſible, neither in this World nor the other; or elle 
the Reaſon of this Expreſſion may probably be to 
meet with a common and falſe Opinion amongſt the 
Jeus, which was, that ſome Sins which are not par- 
doned to Men in this Life, may by Sacrifices be ex- 
Plated in the other; and therefore he ſays it ſhall ne- 
ver be forgiven, neither in this World nor the other. 

And St. Mark more plainly, that thoſe who are guil- 
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SERM. ty of it ſhall never have forgiveneſs, but be liable 1 
XVII. eternal damnation. So that our Saviour's meaning 
WY WV ſeems plainly to be this, that this Sin is altogether 


uncapable of forgiveneſs. I know ſome have endes. 
voured to mollify this matter, but (I think) without 
ſufficient Ræaſon. Grotius underſtands the Words 
comparatively, that any fort of Sin ſhall ſooner be 
forgiven than this againſt the Holy Ghoſt ; and that 
our Saviour only intended to expreſs the greatneſs 
and heinouſmeſs of this Sin above others, in which 


reſpect the Pardon of it would be more difficult than 


of any other Sin; but yet that the Caſe of ſuch a 
Perſon is not abſolutely deſperate : But if our Savi. 
our had intended to ſay, that this Sin was abſolutely 
unpardonable, I would fain know how could he 
have expreſſed the matter in higher and fuller 


Words? Dr. Hammond mollifies the Words another 
way, that this Sin ſhall never be pardoned, but upon | 
a particular repentance for it: As if our Saviour's | 


meaning was, that a general Repentance, which was 
ſufficient for Sins of Ignorance, would not be ſuffi- 
cient in this Caſe, but there mult be a particular Re- 


-ntance for it, without which it would never be 


pardoned. But this is by no means agreeable to the 


ſcope our Saviour's Diſcourſe : Becauſe he plainly in- | 


tends to difference this from all other ſorts of Sins, 
I ſay unto you, all manner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall 


be forgiven unto Men. But according to this inter- 


pretation our Saviour muſt mean that all our Sins 
would be forgiven upon a general Repentance; 
which is not true, for there are many other Sins be- 
ſides Sins of Ignorance, there are wilful and heinous 


Sins, ſuch as wilful Murder and Adultery and Bla- 


phemy, (that only excepted which is againſt the 


Holy Ghoſt) and the like groſs Sins, which all Di- 


vines hold, ſhall not be forgiven, but upon a partt- 
cular Repentance. So that this interpretation does not 
ſufficiently difference this Sin from all other forts of 

| dins, 
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zins, which, it is yet very plain, our Saviour intend- SR RM. 
ed to do. It remains then that theſe Words muſt in XVII. 
ill Reaſon be underſtood abſolutely, that the Perſons e 
that are guilty of this great Sin ſhall never have it 
forgiven unto them. And it may be this will not 
em ſo harſh, when we have conſidered in the 

IV. Fourth place, how it comes to paſs that this 
Sin is above all others incapable of Pardon : and 
that, upon theſe two Accounts: 46 

Firſt, Becauſe by this Sin Men reſiſt their laſt Re- 
medy, and oppoſe the beſt and utmoſt means of their 
Conviction. What can God be imagined to do 
more to convince a Man of a Divine Revelation, or 
of the Truth of any Doctrine or Meſſage that comes 
from him, than to work Miracles to this purpoſe ? 
And what greater aſſurance can Men have that Mi- 
racles are wrought, than to be Eye-witneſles of them 
themſelves ? and if Men will reſiſt ſuch Evidence, 
what can God do more for their ſatisfaction ? If, 
when Men ſee plain Miracles wrought, they will 
ay that it is not the Power of God that does them, 
but the Power of the Devil : And if, when Men 
ſee the Devils caſt out, they will ſay that the Devil 
conſpires againſt himſelf, this is to outface the Sun 
at Noon-day, and there 1s no way left to convince 
ſuch perverſe Perſons of the Truth of any divine 
Revelation. So that there is no remedy but ſuch 
Perſons muſt continue in their oppoſition to the 
Truth. For this is ſuch a Sin as does in its own Na- 
ture ſhut out and prevent all Remedy. And he that 
thus perverſly and maliciouſly oppoſeth the Truth, 
muſt upon the ſame Grounds unavoidably continue 
in his oppoſition to it; becauſe there is nothing left 
to be done for his Conviction, more than is already 
done. If God ſhould ſend a Perſon immediately 
from Heaven to convince him of his Error, he can 
give him no greater Teſtimony, that he comes from 
God, than Miracles: And if when God enables 
that Perſon to work theſe by the Power of his Spirit, 

| this 
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SERM. this man will obſtinately impute them to the Power 
XVII. of the Devil, he defeats all the imaginable means 
of his own Conviction. So that it is no wonder if 
that Sin be unpardonable, which reſiſts the laſt and | 


utmoſt means which God hath ever yet thought fit to 
uſe to bring Men to Repentance and Salvation. And 
if God were willing to reveal himſelf and the way 
to Pardon and Salvation to ſuch a one, he doth by 
this very Temper and Diſpoſition render himſelf in. 
capable of being ſatisfied and convinced concern. 
ing any Divine Revelation, 

Secondly, Becauſe this Sin is of that high nature, 
that God is therefore juſtly provoked to withdraw 
his grace from ſuch Perſons ; and it is probable, re- 
ſolved ſo to do; without which grace they will con- 
tinue impenitent. There 1s no doubt but God, if he 
will, can work ſo powerfully upon the minds of 
Men by his Grace and Spirit, as to convince the 
moſt obſtinate; and ſuppoſing them to be convinced 
and repent, it cannot be denied but that they would 
be forgiven. And therefore when our Saviour here 
ſays they ſhall not be forgiven, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that he means that when Perſons are come 
to that degree of Obſtinacy and Malice, God will 
(as juſtly he may) withdraw his Grace from them : 
His Spirit will not ſtrive with them to overcome their 
Obſtinacy, but will leave them to the Byaſs of their 
own perverſe and malicious Minds ; which will ſtill 
engage them in a farther Oppoſition to the Truth, 
and finally fink them into Perdition. So that being 
deſerted by God, and for want of the neceſſary belp 
and aid of his Grace (juſtly withdrawn from them) 
continuing finally impenitent, they become incapa- 
ble of forgiveneſs both in this World and that 
which is to come. And there is nothing that can 
ſeem harſh or unreaſonable in this, to thoſe who grant 


(as I think all Men do) that God may be ſo pro- 


voked by Men, as juſtly to withdraw his Grace fron 


them in this Life, that Grace which is ern 0 
their 
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heir Repentance. And ſurely if any provocation Sz RM. 
te likely to do it, this cannot be denied to be of all XVII. 
others the greateſt, obſtinately and maliciouſly to WWW 
oppoſe the utmoſt Evidence that God ever gave to 
the truth of any Doctrine revealed by him. And 
of this the Phariſees, who are here charged with this 
Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, were notoriouſly guilty 
in reſiſting the clear Evidence of our Saviour's Mi- 
racles. 1 

And thus I have done with the four things I pro- 
prounded to enquire into from theſe Words, name- 
„ the difference between ſpeaking againſt the Son 
of Man, and ſpeaking againſt the Holy Ghoſt ; 
wherein the Nature of this Sin of Blaſphemy againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt does conſiſt ; and in what Senſe this 
Sin is faid to be unpardonable ; and upon what ac- 
count it is ſo; namely, becauſe Men by this Sin re- 
fiſt their laſt Remedy, and oppoſe the beſt and utmoſt 
Means of their Conviction : and becauſe 1t may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed that upon Provocation of this high 
Nature, God may and is reſolved ro withdraw that 
Grace from ſuch Perſons which is neceſſary to their 
Repentance, without which their Sin remains for ever 
unpardonable. 

All that now remains is to make this Diſcourſe 
ſome way or other uſeful to ourſelves. And it may 
very well ſerve to theſe 2 Purpoſes. Firſt, to com- 
fort ſome very good and pious Perſons, who are lia- 
ble to deſpair out of an Apprenenſion that they have 
committed this fin. Secondly, to caution others a- 
gainſt the Approaches to it. 

1. Firſt, to comfort ſome very good and pious 
Perſons, who are liable to deſpair upon an Appre- 
henſion that they have committed this great and 
unpardonable Sin ;. and conſequently are utterly in- 
capable of ever being reſtored to the Mercy and Fa- 
vour of God. And nothing can be more for the 
Comfort of ſuch Perſons than to underſtand aright 

what the Nature of this Sin was, and wherein the 


Heinouſ- 
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SE RM. Heinouſneſs of it doth conſiſt ; which I have endea. 
XVII. voured to manifeſt, And if this be the Nature of 
WY Vit which I have declared, as it ſeems very plain that | 


it is, then I cannot ſee how any Perſon now is like. 
ly to be in thoſe Circumſtances as to be capable of 
committing it. And being a Sin of ſo heinous a 
Nature, and declared by our Saviour to be abſolute. 
ly unpardonable, there is no Reaſon to extend it be- 
yond the Caſe to which our Saviour applies it; which 
was the reſiſting of the Evidence of the Miracles 
which were wrought for the Truth of Chriſtianity, 
by thoſe who were Eye-witneſſes of them, hat is, 
by thoſe who had the utmoſt Aſſurance of them 
that human Nature is capable of. And not only a 
bare Reſiſtance of that Evidence, but with a very 
malicious Circumſtance, ſo as to impute thoſe 
Works, which were wrought by the Holy Ghoſt, to 
the Power of the Devil. This was the Caſe of the 
Phariſees whom our Saviour chargeth with this Sin, 
And no body hath warrant to extend this Sin any 
farther than this Caſe : And without good warrant 
it would be the moſt uncharitable thing in the World 
to exend it any farther. 

That which comes neareſt to it, both in the hei- 
nouſneſs ofthe Crime and the unpardonableneſs of it, 
is tote, Apoftacy from Chriſtianity after the embracing 
of it, and full conviction of the Truth of it. And 
this the Scripture ſeems to place, if not in the ſame 
Rank, yet near to it. And of this the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks very often in the Epi? to the Hebrews un. 
der the Name of unbelief, and Sin by way of Emi. 
nence, as being the great Si that Chriſtians were in 
danger of falling into, called in that Epiſtle (Hieb. 
12. EI I furepi:alo; dunplir, the Sin which Chriſtians, 
by reaſon of the Circumſtances they were then in, 
were eſpecially ſubject to: And he parallels it with 
the Caſe of the Fews in the wilderneſs, concerning 
whom God fware that they ſhould not enter into bis 


reſt; namely the earthly Canaan which was a Type of 
Heaven, 
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Haven, Chap. 3. ver. 18. And Chap. 6. ver. 4, 5, SR RM. 
6. more expreſly ; For it is impoſſible that thoſe who XVII. 
were once enlightened, and have tafted of the heavenly WNd 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
have taſted the good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come, if they ſhould fall away, to renew 
them again to repentance. Where by impoſſible, the 
leaſt that can be meant is, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for ſuch Perſons to recover themſelves by Re- 
pentance. And ' tis obſervable that thoſe Perſons are 
aid to have been partakers of the Holy Ghoſt, by 
which is meant that they were endued with a power 
of Miracles by the Holy Ghoſt, or were under the 
conviction of them, as having ſeen them wrought 
by others. So that this Apoſtacy may be ſaid in 
that reſpect to be a fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. So 
likewiſe, Chap. 10. verſe 26. if we fin wilfully after 
we have received the knowledge of the truth, (that is, if 
we apoſtatize from Chriſtianity, after we have em- 
braced the profeſſion of it, as appears plainly from 
the ſcope of the Apoſtle's diſcourſe) here remains no 
more ſacrifice for fin : Which Expreſſion declares this 
Sin either to be unpardonable, or ſomething very 
like it. And at the 29th verſe, thoſe Perſons are 
laid to tread under foot the Son of God, and to do de- 
ſpite unto the Spirit of Grace. Which ſignifies that 
the Sin there ſpoken of is more immediately com- 
mitted againſt the Holy Spirit of God. St. Peter 
likewiſe declares the great danger of this Sin, 2 Per. 

2. 20. If after they have eſcaped the pollutions of the 
World through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, they are again entangled therein and over- 
come, the latter end is worſe with them than Ihe begin- 
ng. St. John likewile ſeems to ſpeak of this Sin of 
Apoſtacy, and to call it a fin unto death: Diſcoura- 
ging Chriſtians rather, from praying for thoſe who 
were fallen into it; which gives great ſuſpicion that 
he looked upon it as hardly pardonable, 1 John 5. 16. 


If any man ſee his brother fin a fin not unie death, be 
feall 
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SRM. ball aft; and he ſhall give him life for thoſe that fy 
XVII. not unto death. There is a fin unto death, I do not ſoy 


WY WV that he foall pray for it. Now that by the fin une 


death the Apoſtle here means Apaſtacy from the Chy;. 
tian Religion to the Heathen Tdolatry, ſeems extreme. 
ly probable from what follows, ver. 18. We kuy 
that whoſoever is born of God ſinneth not, but keepeth 
himſelf, and that wicked one toucheth him not; that is, 
he preſerveth himſelf from Idolatry, which the De- 
vil had ſeduced the world into, ver. 19. Aud we 
know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in 
wickedneſs, iv TG rom, in the wicked one; that is, 
under the Power of the Devil ; and we know that 
the Son of God is come, and hath given us underſtand. 
ing to know him that is true; that is, to diſtinguiſh 
between the true God and Idols. And then it fol- 
lows, This is the true God and eternal life: Little Chil- 
dren, keep yourſelves from Idols. Which laſt caution 
is a Key to the underſtanding of all the reſt, and 
makes 1t very probable that the Sin unto death is 
Apoſtacy from Chriſtianity unto Idolatry: Other: 
wile it is hard to imagine how the laſt Clauſe comes 
in, Little Children, keep yourſelves from Idols. And 
this is that Sin which of all others approacheth 
neareſt to this Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt which our 
Saviour ſpeaks of, and concerning the pardonable. 
neſs of which the Scripture ſeems to ſpeak very 
doubtfully. But if it were of the ſame unpardon- 
able Nature, yet this can be no trouble to thoſe 
Perſons I am ſpeaking of, who cannot but know 
themſelves to be far enough from the Guilt of this 
Sin. 5 

As for thoſe other Sins which by ſome are taken 
to be the Sins againſt the Holy Ghoſt, they are either 
ſuch as perhaps no Man is capable of committing, 
as a malicious oppeſition to the truth, when I am con- 
vinced and know it be the iruth : For this ſeems to be 
a Contradiction, to know any thing to be the Truth 


and to believe it to be ſo, and yet to oppoſe it; 1 
caule 
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cduſe thè Underſtanding can no more oppoſe Truth SER M. 
ax Truth, than the Will can refuſe Good as Good. Sh 
Or elſe, they are ſuch as no Man can know he is 
guilty of in this Life ; as, Final Impenitency, which 
ſuppoſeth a Man to live and die without Repentance. 
Or elſe, ſuch as I think no good Man is incident to 
as 4 malicious and perverſe oppoſing of the truth after 
ſufficient means of conviction. However, none of 
theſe are that which the Scripture deſcribes to be the 
din againſt the Holy Ghoſt, as J have already ſhewn. 
But ſtill there are two things which uſually trouble 
honeſt and well-meaning Perſons, but are rather the 
Effects of Melancholy than any reaſonable ground 
of Trouble. Some think that every deliberate Sin 
againſt Knowledge, and after Conviction, is the Sin 
apainſt the Holy Ghoſt, This is acknowledged to be 
a very great aggravation of Sin, and ſuch as calls 
for a great and particular Repentance ; but does b 
no means render a Man incapable of forgiveneſs. 
Others are troubled with #laſphemous thoughts, and 
thoſe they think to be the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 
But this is generally the meer effect of Melancholy, 
and the Perſons that are troubled with theſe black 
Thoughts are no ways conſenting to them, but they 
riſe in their Minds perfectly againſt their Wills and 
without any approbation of theirs : And in this Caſe 
they are ſo far from being the unpardonable Sin, that 
hope, yea and verily believe, they are no Sins at 
all, but the meer Effects of a bodily Diſtemper ; 
and no more imputed to us than the wild and idle 
Ravings of a Man in a Frenzy or a Fever. And God 
ſorbid that the natural Effects of a bodily Diſeaſe 
ſhould bring guilt upon our Souls. So that theſe 
Perſons have Reaſon enough for Comfort; but the 
" W Mlifery is, their preſent Diſtemper renders them un- 
capable of it. l 
. 2. Secondly, The other Uſe I would make of this 
„ Piſcourſe is, to caution Men againſt the degrees and 
> WM @proaches of this Sin, For if the Sin againſt the 
oy | Holy 


Sz RM, Holy Ghoſt be of ſuch a high Nature and ſo un- 
XVII. pardonable, then all approaches to it are very dread. 


ful. Such as are, Prophane Scoffing at Religion, and 
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the Holy Spirit of God which dwells in good Men: 
Abuſe of the Holy Scriptures, which were indited by 
the Spirit of God: Perverſe Infidelity, notwithſtand. 
ing all the Evidence which we have for the Truth 
of Chriſtianity, and ſufficient aſſurance of the Mi. 
racles wrought for the Confirmation of it, brought 
down to us by credible Hiſtory, though we are not 
Eye-witneſſes of them: Ob/tinacy in a ſinful and vi. 
tious courſe, notwithſtanding all the Motives and 
Arguments of the Goſpel to perſuade Men to Repen- 
tance. Sinning againſt the clear conviction of our Conſci- 
ences, and the motions and ſuggeſtions of God's Holy Spirit 
to the contrary. Malicious oppoſing of the truth when 
the Arguments for it are very plain and evident to 
any impartial and unprejudiced Mind, and when he 
that oppoſeth the Truth hath no clear Satisfaction in 
his own mind to the contrary, but ſuffers himſelf to 
be furiouſly and headily carried on in his Oppoſition 
to it, Theſe are all Sins of a very high nature, and 
of the neareſt affinity with this great and unpardon- 
able Sin, of any that can eaſily be inſtanced in. 
And though God, to encourage the Repentance of 
Men, has not declared them unpardonable, yet they 
are great Provocations; and if they be long cont: 
nued in, we know not how ſoon God may withdrav 
his Grace from us, and ſuffer us to be hardened thri 
the deceitfulneſs of fin. 

Be ready then to entertain the Truth of God when. 
ever it is fairly propounded to thee, and with ſuch 
Evidence as thou art willing to accept in other mat 
ters where thou haſt no Prejudice nor Intereſt to the 
contrary. Do nothing contrary to thy known Duty, 
but be careful in all things to obey the Convictions 
of thine own Conſcience, and to yield to the good 
Motions and Suggeſtions of God's Holy Spirit, wd 
works ſecretly upon the Minds of Men, and inſpire 

* 
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vs many times gently with good Thoughts and In- 
clinations, and is griev'd when we do not comply 
with them; and after many repulſes will at laſt witz = 
draw himſelf from us, and leave us to be aſſaulted - 
by the Temptations of the Devil, and to be hur- 
ried away by our own Luſts into Ruin and Perdi- 
tion. 


SERMON XVIII. 
The Example of Jeſus in doing Good, 


— 


n 


> AcTs x. 38. 


Who went about doing Good. 


HEN Almighty God deſigned the Refor- , 
mation of the World and the reſtoring At 


XVIII. 

of Man to the Image of God, the Pat-- = | 
| tern after which he was firſt made, he 
did not think it enough to give us the moſt perfect 
Laws of Holineſs and Virtue ; but hath likewiſe ſet 
before us a living Pattern, and a familiar Example 
to Excite and encourage us, to go before us and 
ſew us the way, and as it were to lead us by the 
tand in the Obedience of thoſe Laws. Such is the 
byereign Authority of God over Men, that he 
might, if he had pleaſed, have only given us a Law 
written with his own hand, as he did to the People 
of Iſrael from Mount Sinai: But ſuch is his Good- 
nels, that he hath ſent a great Ambaſſador from 
Heaven to us, God manifeſted in the Fleſh, to declare 
and interpret his Will and Pleaſure z and not only 
Vor I. Z ſo, 
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The Example of Feſus 


Serm. fo, but to fulfil that Law himfelt, the Obſervation 
XVIII. whereof he requires of us. The bare Rules of x 
good Life are a very dead and ineffectual Thing 


in compariſon of a living Example, which ſhews us 
the poſſibility and practicableneſs of our Duty; both 


that it may be done, and how to do it. Religion 


indeed did always conſiſt in an Imitation of God, 
and in our reſemblance of thoſe Excellencies which 
thine forth in the beſt and moſt perfect Being; but 
we may imitate him now with much greater eaſe 
and advantage, ſince God was pleaſed to become 
Man on purpoſe to ſhew us how many Men may be— 
come like to God. And this is one great End for 
which the Son of God came into the World, and 
was made fleſh and dwelt among us, and converled ſo 
Jong and familiarly with Mankind z that in his own 


Perſon and Life he might give us the Example of 


all that Holineſs and Virtue which his Laws require 
of us. And. as he was in nothing liker the Son of 


God than in being and doing good, fo is he in no- 


thing a fitter Pattern for our Imitation than 1n that 
excellent Character given of him here in the Text, 
That he went about doing good. 

In which Words two Things offer themſelves to 
our Conſideration. 

Firſt, Our Saviour's great Work and Buſineſs in the 
World, which was to do good: &; d nber tue, WhO 
employed himſelf in being a Benefactor to Mankind. 
This refers more eſpecially to his healing the bodily 
Diſeaſes and Infirmities of Men. God anointed Feſus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt and with Power ; 
who went about doing good, and healing all that were 
eppreſſed of the Devil. Intimating to us by this In- 
ſtance of his doing good, that he who took ſo much 
Pains to reſcue Mens Bodies from the Power and 
Poſſeſſion of the Devil, would not let their Soul: 
remain under his Tyranny. But, tho? the Text in- 


ſtanceth only in one particular, yet this general Ex. 
Preſſion 


2 doing Good. | 3 55 
preſſion of doing good comprehends all thoſe ſeveral 8x x M. 
ways whereby he was beneficial to Mankind. XVIII. 
Secondly, here is his Diligence and Induſtry in WWW 
this Work, He went about doing good, he made it the 
great Buſineſs and conſtant Employment of his Life. 
Ponal propound to you the Pattern of our Saviour 
in both theſe particulars. ; 5 
I. His great Work and Buſineſs in the World 
was to do good. The moſt pleaſant and delightful, 
the moſt happy and glorious Work in the World. 
It is a Work of large Extent, and of an univerſal 
Influence; and comprehends in it all thoſe ways 
whereby we may be Uſeful and Beneficial to one an- 
other. And indeed it were pity that ſo good a thing 
ſhould be confined within narrow Bounds and Limits. 
It reacheth to the Souls of Men, and to their Bo- 
dies; and is converſant in all thoſe ways and kinds 
whereby we may ſerve the Temporal or Spiritual 
good of our Neighbour, and promote his preſent and 
his future Happineſs. What our bleſſed Saviour did 
in this kind, and we in imitation of him ought to 
do, I ſhall reduce to theſe two Heads. Firſt, Do- 
ing good to the Souls of Men and endeavouring to 
promote their ſpiritual and eternal Happineſs. Se- 
condly, the procuring of their temporal good, and 
contributing as much as may be to their happineſs in 
this preſent Life. 
1. Doing good to the Souls of Men and endea- 
vouring to promote their ſpiritual and eternal Hap- 
8 by good Inſtruction, and by good Exam- 
ple. | 
Firſt, By good Inſtruftion. And under Inftruc- 
tion I comprehend all the means of bringing Men 
to the Knowledge of their Duty, and exciting them 
to the Practice of it; by inſtructing their Ignorance, 
and removing their Prejudices, and rectifying their 
Miſtakes, by Perſuaſion and by Reproof; and by 
ering laſting Proviſion for the promoting of theſe 
nds. 
4 2 By 


SERM. 
XVIII. Duty which every Man owes to another as he hath 
opportunity, but eſpecially to thoſe who are under 


\ The Example of Teſus 
By inſtructing Mens Ignorance. And this is 3 


our Care and Charge, our Children and Servants 
and near Relations, thoſe over whom we have a ſpe- 
cial Authority, and a more immediate Influence, 
This our Bleſſed Saviour made his great Work in 
the World, to inſtruct all Sorts of Perſons in the 
things which concerned the Kingdom of God, and 


to direct them in the Way to Eternal Happineſs ; by 


Publick Teaching, and by Private Converſation, 
and by taking occaſion from the common Occur. 


rences of Humane Life, and every Object that 
umn itſelf to him, to inſtil good Counſel into 


en, and to raiſe their Minds to the conſideration 


of Divine and Heavenly Things. And though this | 
was our Saviour's great Employment, and is theirs } 


more particularly whoſe Office it is to teach others; 
yet every Man hath private Opportunities of in- 
ſtructing others, by ad moniſhing them of their D. 
ty, and by directing them to the beſt Means and 
Helps of Knowledge; fuch as are Books of Piety and 
Religion, with which they that are rich may furnith 
thoſe who are unable to provide for themſelves, 

And then by removing Mens Prejudices againſt 
the Truth, and rectifying their Miſtakes. This 
our Saviour found very difficult; the genera- 
lity of thoſe with whom he had to do being ſtrong- 
ly prejudiced againſt him and his doctrine by fallc 
Principles, which they had taken in by Educat!- 
on, and been trained up to by their Teachers. And 
therefore he uſed a great deal of meekneſs in in- 
ſtructing thoſe that oppoſed themſelves, and exercl- 
fed abundance of patience in bearing with the Infir- 
mities of Men, and their dulneſs and ſlowneſs of 
capacity to receive the Truth, 


And 
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And this is great Charity, to conſider the invete- Sn R M. 
rate Prejudices of Men; eſpecially thoſe which are XVIII. 
rooted in Education, and which men are confirmed &YNo 


in by the reverence they bear to thoſe that have been 
their Teachers. And great Allowance is to be given 
to Men in this caſe, and time to bethink themſelyes 
and to conſider better. For no Man that is in fin 
Error thinks he is ſo; and therefore it we go vio- 
lently to rend their Opinions from them, they will 
but hold them ſo much the faſter; but if we have 
patience to unrip them by degrees, they will at laſt 
tall in pieces of themtelves. 

And when this is done, the Way is open for 
Counſel and Perſuaſion. And this our Saviour ad- 
miniſtred in a moſt powerful and effectual manner, 
by encouraging Mien to Repentance, and by repreſent- 
ing to them the infinite advantages of obeying his 
Laws, and the dreadful and dangerous conſequences 
of breaking of them. And theſe are Arguments 
fit to work upon Mankind, becauſe there 1s ſome- 
thing within us that conſents to the equity and rea- 
ſonableneſs of God's Laws. So that whenever we 
perſuade Men to their Duty, how backward ſoever 
they may be to the practice of it, being ſtrongly ad- 
dicted to a contrary Courſe, yet we have this certain 
Advantage, that we have their Conſciences and the 
moſt inward Senſe of their Minds on our Side, bear- 
ing witneſs that what we counſel and perſuade them 
to, is for their good. 


< 


And if need be we mutt add Reproof to Counſel, 
This our Saviour did wich great freedom, and fome- 
times with ſharpneſs and ſeverity, according to the 
condition of the Perſons he had ro deal withal. But 
becauſe of his great Authority, being a Teacher im- 
mediately ſent from Gad, and of his intimate know- 
ledge of the Hearts of Men, he is not a Pattern to 
us in all the Circumſtances of diſcharging this Duty; 
which, of any other, requires great prudence and 
diſcretion if we intend to do good, the only end to 

Vor. I. £2 be 
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be aimed at in it. For many are fit to be reproved 


XVIII. whom yet every man is not fit to reprove; and in 
chat caſe we muſt get it done by thoſe that are fit, 


and great regard muſt be had to the Time and other 
Circumſtances of doing it, ſo as it may moſt probably 
have its effect. | 

I will mention but one Way of Inſtruction more, 
and that is by making laſting Proviſion for that pur- 
poſe : As by founding Schools of Learning, eſpeci- 
ally to teach the Poor to read, which 1s the Key of 
Knowledge; by building of Churches and endowing 
them; by buying or giving in Impropriations, or the 
like. Theſe are large and laſting Ways of teach- 
ing and inſtructing others, which will continue 
when we are dead and gone; as it is ſaid of Abel, 
that being dead he yet ſpeaks. And this our Saviour 


virtually did by appointing his Apoſtles after he had 


left the World, to go and teach all Nations, and 
ordering a conſtant Succeſſion of Teachers in his 
Church to inſtruct Men in the Chriſtian Religion, 
together with an honourable Maintenance for them, 
This we cannot do in the Way that he did, who had 
all power in Heaven and Earth, but we may be ſub- 
ſervient to this D-ſign in the Ways that I have men- 
tioned. Which I humbly commend to the conſide- 
ration of thoſe whom God hath bleſſed with great 
Eſtates, and made capable of effecting ſuch great 
Works of Charity. g 

Seconely, Another way of doing good to the Souls 
of Men is by good Example. And this our bleſſed 
Saviour was in the utmoſt perfection. For he fulji- 
ed all righiecuſucſs, bad no fit, neither was guile found 


7% his mguth, And this we ſhould endeavour to be, 


as far as the Frailty of our Nature and Imperfecti- 
on of our preſent State will ſuffer. For Good Ex- 
ample is an unſpeakable Benefit ro Mankind, and 
hath a ſecret Power and Influence upon thoſe with 
whom we converſe, to form them into the ſame Dit- 

poſition 
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fition and manners, It is a living Rule, that Sr RM. 
teacheth Men without trouble, and lets them ſee their XVIII. 
Faults without opon reproof and upbraiding. Be. 
ſides that it adds great weight to a Man's Council 
and Perſuaſion, when we ſee that headviſesnothing but 
what he does, nor exacts any thing from others, from 
which he himſelf deſires to be excuſed. As on the con- 
trary, nothing is more cold and inſignificant than good 
Counſel from a bad Man, one rhat does not obey his 
own Precepts, nor follow the Advice which he is fo 
forward to give to others, 

Theſe are the ſeveral ways of doing good to the 
Souls of Men, wherein we who are the Diſciples of 
the Bleſſed Ze/us ought in Imitation of his Example 
to exerciſe our ſelves according to our ſeveral Capa- 
cities and Opportunities. And this is the nobleſt 
Charity, and the greateſt Kindneſs that can be ſhewn 

to human Nature; it is in the moſt excellent Senſe 
to give eyes to the blind, to ſet the priſoners at liberty, 
to reſcue Men out of the ſaddeſt Slavery and Capti- 
vity, and to ſave Souls from death. And it is the moſt 
laſting and durable Benefit, becauſe it is to do Men 
good to all Eternity. | 

The other way of being beneficial to others is, by 
procuring their Temporal Good, and contributing to 
their Happineſs in this preſent Life. And this, in 
ſubordination to our Saviour's great deſign of bring- 
ing Men to eternal Happineſs, was a great part of 
his Buſineſs and Employment in this World, He 
went about healing all manner of ſichneſſes and diſeaſes, 
and reſcuing the Bodies of Men from the Power and 
Poſſeſſion of the Devil. 

And tho* we cannot be beneficial to Men in that 
miraculous manner that he was; yet we may be ſo 
in the Uſe of ordinary means: We may comfort the 
Afflicted, and vindicate the Oppreſſed, and do a 
great many Acts of Charity which our Saviour, by 
reaſon of his Poverty, could not do without a Mi- 
racle: We may ſupply the Neceſſities of thoſe that 
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SERM. are in want, feed the hungry, and cloath the naked, 
XVIII. and viſit the fick, and miniſter to them ſuch Comforts 
Wand Remedies as they are not able to provide for 


themſelves: We may take a Child that 1s poor and 
deſtitute of all Advantages of Education, and bring 
him up in the Knowledge and Fear of God, and 
without any great Expence put him into a Way 
wherein, by his Diligence and Induſtry, he may ar- 
rive to a conſiderable Fortune in the World, and 
be able aiterwards to relieve hundreds of others, 
Men glory in raiſing great and magnificent Struc. 
tures, and find a ſecret Pleaſure to ſee Sets of their 
own planting to grow up and flouriſh : But ſurely it 
is a greater and more glorious Work to build up a 
Man, to fee a Youth of our own planting, from 
the ſmall Beginnings and Advantages we have 
given him, to grow up into confiderable Fortune, 
to take Root in the World, and to ſhoot up to ſuch 
a height, and ſpread his Breanches ſo wide; that we, 
who firſt planted him, may our ſelves find Comfort 
and Shelter under his Shadow. We may many times 
with a ſmall Liberality ſhore up a Family that is rea- 
dy to fall, and ſtruggles under ſuch Neceſſities that 
it is not able to ſupport it ſelf. And if our Minds 
were as great as ſometimes our Eſtates are, we might 
do great and publick Works of a general and laſting 
Advantage, and for which many Generations to 
come might call us bleſſed. And thoſe who are in 
the loweſt Condition may do great good to others 
by their Prayers, if they themſelves be as good as 
they ought. For the fervent prayer of a righteous 
man avail.th much, The Interceſſion of thoſe who 
are in favour with God (as all good Men are) are 
not vain Wiſhes, but many times effectual to pro- 
cure that good to others which their own Endeavours 

could never have effected and brought about. 
I have done with the firſt thing. The great 
Work and Buſineſs which our Bleſſed Saviour had + 
0 
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do in the World, and that was to do good. I proceed Sr RM. 
to the XVIII. 

II. Second thing contained in the Text, Our Sa. 

yiour's Diligence and Induſtry in this Work, He X 

went about doing good. He made it the great Buſi- 

neſs and conſtant Employment of his Life, he tra- 
yelled from one Place to another to ſeek out Oppor- 
tunities of being uſeful and beneficial to Mankind, 

And this will fully appear, if we briefly conſider 

| EE theſe following particulars. 

Firſt, How unwearied our Bleſſed Saviour was in 

doing good. He made it his only Buſineſs, and 
pent his whole Life in it. He was not only ready co 
do good to thoſe that came to him and gave him op- 
portunity for ir, and beſought him to do it, but 
vent himſelf from one Place to another to ſeek out 

Objects to exerciſe his Charity upon. He went to 

| WW thoſe who could not, and to thoſe who would not 

come to him; for ſo it is written of him, He came 

„ ſeek and to ſave that which was loſt, He was con- 

; I tented to ſpend whole Days in this Work, to live 
ins. Crowd, and to be almoſt perpetually oppreſt 
with Company ; and when his Diſciples were moved 

at the Rudeneſs of the People in preſſing upon him, 

be rebuked their Impatience, and for the pleaſure 

he took in doing good, made nothing of the Trouble 

and Inconvenience that attended it. | 

| Secondly, If we conſider how much he denied 
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himſelf in the chief Comforts and Conveniencies of 
human Life, that he might do good to others. Hz» 
neglected the ordinary Refreſhments of Nature, his 
Meat and Drink, and Sleep, that he might attend 
this Work. He was at every body's beck and dil- 
poſal to do them good. When he was doing Cures 
n one Place, he was ſent for to another, and he ei- 
ther went or ſent healing to them, and did by his 
Word at a diſtance what he could not come in Per- 
bon to do. Nay he was willing to deny himſelf in 
done of the deareſt Things in the World, his Repu- 
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Sr Ru. tation and Good Name. He was contented to bei 
XVIII. do good, tho* he was ill thought of and ill Þ an 
WY WV ſpoken of for it. He would not refuſe to do | 

good on the Sabbath-day, though he was accounted no 
prophane for ſo doing. He knew how ſcandalous it I ed 
was among the Fews to keep company with Publi. his 
cans and Sinners, and yet he would not decline o 6 
good a Work for all the ill Words they gave him na 
for it. WI 
Thirdly, If we conſider the malicious oppoſition M wa 
and ſiniſter conſtruction that his Good Deeds met M H 
withal. Never did ſo much Goodneſs meet with ſo MW ha 
much Enmity, endure ſo many Affronts and fo much WM 7y 
Contradiction of Sinners. This great Benefactor of M 65. 
Mankind was hated and perſecuted as if he had been MW he 
a publick Enemy. While he was inſtructing them un 
in the meekeſt manner, they were ready to ſtone him MW m 
for telling them the Truth ; and when the Fame of in 
his Miracles went abroad, tho' they were never ſo MW # 
uſeful and beneficial to Mankind, yet upon this very MW A 
account they conſpire againſt him, and ſeek to take M T 
away his Life. Whatever he ſaid or did, though WM dc 
never ſo innocent, never ſo excellent, had ſome bad e 
interpretation put upon it, and the great and ſhining W 4 
Virtues of his Life were turned into Crimes and In 
matter of Accuſation. For his caſting out of Devils W py 
he was called a Magician; for his Endeavour to re. 
claim Men from their Vices, a Friend of Publicans and of 
Sinners; for his free and obliging Converſation, a Win. a 
bibber and a Glutton. All the Benefits which he did to 
Men, and the Bleſſings which he ſo liberally ſhed MW ſe. 
amongſt the People were conſtrued to be a Deſign of ¶ tr. 
Ambition and Popularity, and done with an inten- 90 
tion to move the People to Sedition, and to make | ar 
himſelf a King: Enough to have diſcouraged the I h:; 
Greateſt Goodneſs, and have put a Damp upon the WI li. 
moſt generous Mind, and to make it ſick and wea- b. 
ry of well doing. For what more grievous than to G 


have all the good one does ill interpreted, and 3 al 
c 
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beſt Actions in the World made matter of Calumny Sꝶ RM. 
and Reproach ? | XVIII. 

And then laſtly if we conſider how chearfully, x 
notwithſtanding all this, he preferved and continu- 
ed in well-doing, It was not only his Buſineſs, but 
nis Delight; I delight (ſays he) 10 do thy wwill, O my 
cod. The Pleaſure which others take in the moſt 
natural Actions of Life, in eating and drinking, 

when they are hungry, he took in doing Good, it 

was his meat and drink to do the will of his Father, 
He plied this Work with ſo much diligence as if he 
had been afraid he ſhould have wanted time for it. 
Inuſt work the work of him that ſent me, while it is day, 
be night cometh when no man can work, And when 
be was approaching towards the hardeſt, and moſt 
MW unpleaſant part of his Service, but of all others the 
moſt beneficial to us, I mean his Death and Suffer- 
BW ings, he was not at eaſe in his Mind till it was done 
Ho am I ftraiined (ſays he) till it be accompliſhed. 
HAnd juſt before his Suffering, with what Joy and 
Triumph does he refleft upon the Good he had 
done in his Life? Father, I have glorified thee upon 
| Wl earth, and finiſhed the work which thou haſt given me to 
| do. What a bleſſed Pattern is here of Diligence and 
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Induſtry in doing Good ? how fair and lovely a Co- 
py for Chriſtians to write after ? 

And now that I have ſet it before you, it will be 
of excellent uſe to theſe two Purpoſes : To ſhew us 
our Defects ; and to excite us to our Duty. , 
g I. To ſhew us our Defects. How does this bleſ- 
ſed Example upbraid thoſe who live in a direct con- 
tradiction to it; who inſtead of going about doing 
good are perpetually intent upon doing Miſchief ; who 
are Wiſe and Active to do Evil, but to do good 
have no inclination, no underſtanding ? And thoſe 
likewiſe who, though they are ſo far from being ſo 
bad, yet wholly * this bleſſed Work of doing 
Good ? They think it very fair to do no Evil, to hurt 
and injure no Man: But if Preachers will be ſo un- 

reaſonable 
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Sr RM. reaſonable as to require more, and will never be fa. 
XVIII. tisfied till they have perſuaded them out of their E. al 
WYV ſtate; and to give to the Poor *till they have almoſt al 


impoveriſh'd themſelves, they deſire to be excuſed t 
from this importunity. But we are not fo unreaſon- al 
able neither. We deſire to put them in Mind, that Ib 
| to be charitable according to our Power is an indiſ- G 


penſable Duty of Religion: That we are command- Cl 

ed not only to abſtain from Evil, but to do Good tt 

and that our bleſſed Saviour hath given us the Ex. R 

ample of both; he did not only do no Sin, but be * 

went about doing Good: And upon this nice Point it was 1 

that the young Rich Man in the Goſpel and his Sa-. P 

| viour parted, He had kept the Commandments from al 
| his youth, Thou ſhalt not kill, Thou fhalt not commit a. E 
dultery, Thou ſhall not ſteal- He had been very care- tc 


ful of the negative part of Religion; But, when it a 
came to parting with his Eſtate and giving to the ul 
Poor, this he thought too hard a Condition, and up- It 
on this he forſook our Saviour, and forfeited the te 
Kingdom of Heaven. And it is very conſiderable, fr 


| and ought to be often and ſeriouſly thought upon, 
that our Saviour deſcribing to us the Day of Judg- ar 


ment repreſents the great Judge of the World ac- fic 
. quitting and condemning Men according to the lo 
| Good which they had done, or neglected to do, in I k. 


ways of Mercy and Charity ; for feeding the Hun- 8¹ 
| gry, and cloathing the Naked, and viſiting the WI 
Sick, or for neglecting to do theſe Things: Than fri 
which nothing can more plainly and effectually de- up 


| clare to us the Neceſſity of doing Good, in order to 8. 
| the obtaining eternal Happineſs. of 
| There are many indeed who do not altogether an 


neglect the doing of this Work, who yet do ina de 
| great mcafure prevent and hinder themſelves from 
doing it as they ought, under a Pretence of being 


| employe about other Duties and Parts of Religion. bot 
„ They are fo taken up with the Exerciies of Piety r. 
| and eve 
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and Devotion in private and publick, with Prayer, SE RM. 
and 8 and hearing Sermons, and preparing XVIII. 
themſelves for the Sacrament, that they have ſcarce SW 
any leiſure to mind the doing of good and charita- 
ble Offices to others : Or if they have, they hope 
God will pardon his Servants in this thing, and ac- 
cept of their Piety and Devotion inſtead of all. But 
they ought to conſider, that when theſe two Parts of 
Religion come in Competition, Devotion 1s to give 
way to Charity, Mercy being better than Sacrifice : 
That the great End of all the Duties of Religion, 
Prayer, and reading and hearing the Word of God, 
and receiving the holy Sacrament 1s to diſpoſe and 
excite us to do good, te make us more ready and 
forward to every good Work : And that it is the 
greateſt mockery in the World, upon pretence of 
uſing the Means of Religion to neglect the End of 
it; and becauſe we are always preparing ourſelves 
to do good, to think that we are for ever excuſed 
from dping any. | 

Others are taken up in contending for the Faith, 
and ſpend all their zealand heat about ſomeControver- 
ſies in Religion; and therefore they think it but rea- 
ſonable that they ſhould be excuſed from thoſe meaner 
kind of Duties, becauſe they ſerve God, as they ima- 
cine, in a higher and more excellent way: As thoſe 
who ſerve the King in his Wars uſe to be exempted 
from Taxes and Offices. But do thoſe Men conſider 
upon what kind of Duties more eſpecially our Bleſſed 
Saviour and his Apoſtleslay the great weight and ſtreſs 
of Religion? That it is to the meek, and merciful, 
and peaceable, that our Saviour pronounceth Bleſſed- 
neſs? That pure Religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, To viſit the fatherleſs and widows 
in their affliftion ? That the wiſdom which is from a- 
bove is full of mercy and good works ? Theſe are the 
great and weighty things of Religion, which, what- 
ever elſe we do, ought not to be left undone. Do 
they conſider that a right Faith is wholly in order to 

a 
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SE RM. a good Life, and is of no value any farther than it 
XVIII. hath an influence upon it; So that whatever other 
Duties we may be obliged to, nothing can excuſe 
us from this. How much better is it to do good, to 

be really uſeful and beneficial to others, and how 

much more clearly and cettainly our Duty, than to 
quarrel about doubtful and uncertain Opinions? 

Were men Chriſtians indeed they would be ſo much 
delighted and taken up with this better Work (more 
acceptable to God, and more profitable to Men) that 

they could not find Leiſure, or if they could, they could 

not find in their Hearts to employ all their Time 

and Zeal about things which are of ſo great a Di. 2 

tance from the Life and Heart of Religion, as moſt Il ſel 

of thoſe Queſtions are which Chriſtians at this Day MW 
contend and languiſh about. Were we poſſeſſed I th 

with the true Spirit of Chriſtianity, theſe would be II an 

but dry and inſipid and taſtleſs things to us, in com- be 
pariſon of the bleſſed Employment of doing Good I th 

in a more real and ſubſtantial way, If rhe ſincere I th 

Love of God and our Neighbour were but once Il th 
throughly kindled in our Hearts, theſe pure and I rei 
heavenly Flames would in a great meaſure ex- 2Þ 
tinguiſh the unchriſtian Heats of Diſpute and Con- off 
tention; as Fires here below are ready to languiſh W£ ® 

and go out, when the Sun in his full ſtrength ſhines II ot! 

upon them. | I 

II. But the hardeſt part of my Task is yet behind, 

and it is ſtrange it ſhould be ſo; and that is to per- lar 

ſuade us to the Imitation of this bleſſed Example. eſt 

Let us go and do likewiſe ; let the ſame mind be in u on 

that was in Chriſt Feſus ; let us tread in the ſteps of I Bu 

the great God and the beſt Man that ever was, our I} fl 
bleſſed Saviour, who went about doing good. Methinks I : 

the Work itſelf is of that nature, that Men ſhould I 28 

not need to be courted to it by Perſuaſion, nor urged I} %, 

by importunity. The very Propoſal of the Thing, I ru 


and the Pattern which I have ſet before you, is temp I Ur 
tation 


rn ene 


on 


in doing Good. 


tation and allurement enough to a generous and well-Sz xm. 
diſpoſed Mind. But yet to inflame you the more to XVIII. 
ſo good a Work, be pleaſed to dwell with me a little 


upon theſe following Conſiderations, 

Firſt, It is an Argument of a great and generous 
Mind, to employ our ſelves in doing good, to ex- 
tend our thoughts and Care to the Concernments of 
others, and to uſe our Power and Endeavours for 
their Benefit and Advantage ; becauſe it ſhews an 
inclination and deſire in us to have others happy as 
well as our ſelves. | 

Thoſe who are of a narrow and envious ſpirit, of 
a mean and ſordid diſpoſition, love to contract them- 
ſelves within themſelves, and like the Hedghog to 
ſhoot out their quills at every one that comes near 
them. They 115 care of no body but themſelves, 
and fooliſhly think their own happineſs the greater 
becauſe they have it alone and to themſelves. But 
the nobleſt and moſt heavenly Diſpoſitions think 
themſelves happieſt when others ſhare with them in 
their Happineſs. Of all Beings God is the fartheſt 
removed from Envy, and the nearer any Creature 
approacheth to him in Bleſſedneſs, the farther it is 
off from this helliſh Quality and Diſpoſition. It 
is the temper of the Devil to grudge Happineſs to 
others; he envied that Man ſhould be in Paradiſe 
when he was caſt out of Heaven. 

Other Perfections are (as one ſays) of a more me- 
lancholick and folitary Diſpoſition, and ſhine bright- 
eſt when they are alone, or attained to but by a few; 
once make them common and they loſe their luſtre. 
But it is the nature of Goodneſs to communicate it 
elf, and the farther it ſpreads the more glorious it 
is: God reckons it as one of his moſt glorious Titles, 
as the brighteſt Gem in his Diadem, The Lord mighty 
io ſave. He delights not to ſhew his Sovercignty in 
ruining the Innocent and deſtroying helpleſs Crea- 
tures ; but in reſcuing them out of the Jaws of Te 

an 
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| Serm. and Deſtruction. To the Devil belongs the Title of 
XVIII. the Deſtroyer. | | . 
WY Without this Quality of Goodneſs all other Per- 


fections would change their Nature, and loſe their 
Excellency. Great Power and Wiſdom would he 
terrible, and raiſe nothing but Dread and Sufpicion 
in us : For Power without Goodneſs would be Ty. 
ranny and Oppreſſion, and Wiſdom would become 
Craft and Treachery. A Being endued with Knoy. 
ledge and Power, and yet wanting Goodneſs, would 
be nothing elſe but an irreſiſtible Evil, and an omni. 
potent Miſchief, We admire Knowledge, and are 
afraid of Power, and ſuſpect Wiſdom : But we can 
heartily love nothing but Goodneſs, or ſuch Perfec: 
tions as are in conjunction with it. For Knowledge 
and Power may be in a Nature moſt contrary to 
God's; the Devil hath theſe Perfections in an ex- 
celling degree. When all 1s done, nothing argues 
a great and generous Mind but only Goodneſs ; 
which is a Propenſion and Diſpoſition to make others 
happy, and a readineſs to do them all the good Of. 
fices we can, 3 
Secondly, To do good is the moſt pleaſant Em- 
ployment in the World. It is natural; and whatever 
is ſo is delightful, We do like ourſelves whenever 
we relieve the Wants and Diſtreſſes of others. And 
therefore this Virtue among all other hath peculiarly 
entitled itſelf to the Name of Humanity, We anſwer 
our own Nature, and obey our Reaſon, and ſhew 
\ ourſelves Men, in ſhewing mercy to the Miſerable. 
Whenever we conſider the Evils and Afflictions of 
others, we do with the greateſt reaſon collect our 
Duty from our nature and inclination, and make 
our own Wiſhes and Deſires and Expectations from 
others a Law and Rule to ourlelves. And this is 
pleaſant to follow our Nature, and to gratify the 
importunate Dictates of our own Reaſon. So that 
the Benchts we do to others are not more welcome to 


them that receive them, than they are delightful to 
US 


us that do them. We eaſe our own Nature and Sg Ru. 
Bowels whenever we help and relieve thoſe who are XVIII. 
in want and neceſſity. As on the contrary, no Man WWW 
that hath not diveſted himſelf of Humanity can be 
cruel and hard-hearted to others without feeling ſome 
pain in himſelf. There is no ſenſual Pleaſure in the 
World comparable to the Delight and Satisfaction 
that a good Man takes in doing good. This Cato in 
Bf Tully boaſts of as the great Comfort and Joy of 
his Old Age, That nothing was more pleaſant to him 
than the Conſcience of a well-ſpent Life, and the Re- 
WH nembrance of many Benefits and Kinaneſſes done to others, 
enſual Pleaſures are not laſting, but preſently vaniſh 
and expire ; but that is not the worſt of them, they 
leave a Sting behind them; as the Pleaſure goes 
Zoff, 
6 L uccedit frigida cura. 


; W Sadneſs and Melancholy come in the place of it, 
. MW Guilt and Trouble and Repentance follow it. But 
the pleaſure of doing good remains after a thing is 
done, the thoughts of it lie eaſy in our Minds, and 
dhe reflection upon it aſterwards does for ever mi- 
- © fiſter Joy and Delight to us. In a word, that frame 
of mind which inclines us to do good is the very 
emper and diſpoſition of Happineſs. Solomon, after 
al his experience of worldly Pleaſures, pitches at 
laſt upon this as the greateſt Felicity of human Lite, 
and the only good Uſe that is to be made of a proſ- 
f I prerous and plentiful Fortune, Eccl. 3. 12. 1 know 
Lat there is no good in them, but for a man to rejoice 
e and do good in his Life, And a greater and a wiſer 
chan Solomon hath faid, that it is more bleſſed to give, 
ban to recei ve. \ 
e Thirdly, to employ ourſelves in doing good is to 
t imitate the higheſt Excellency and Perfection: Ir is 
o be like God who is good and doth good, and to be 
o like him in that which he eſteems his greateſt Glory, 
or. 1. Aa and 
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Szxm. and that is, his Goodneſs. It is to be like che Son 
XVIII. of God, who when he took our Nature upon him, 
and lived in the World, went about doing good. It 


is to be like the bleſſed Angels, whoſe great Em- 
ployment is to be Miniſtring Spirits for the good of 
others. To be charitable and helpful and beneficial 
to others, is to be a good Angel and a Saviour and 


2 God to Men. And the Example of our bleſſed 
Saviour more eſpecially is the great Pattern which 


our Religion 1 to us. And we have all the 
reaſon in the World to be in love with it; becauſe 


that very Goodneſs which it propounds to our imita- 


tion, was ſo beneficial to ourſelves: when we our 
felves feel and enjoy the happy effects of that Good 
which he did in the World, this ſhould mightily en- 
dear the Example to us, and make us forward to 
imitate that Love and Kindneſs to which we are in- 
debted for ſo many Bleſſings, and upon which all our 
Hopes of Happineſs do depend. | 

And there 1s this conſiderable difference between 
our Saviour*s Charity to us, and ours to others: He 
did all purely for our ſakes and for our benefit, 
whereas all the Good we'ido to others is a greater 
Good done to ourſelves.” - They are indeed beholden 
to us for the kindneſs we do them, and we to them 
for the Opportunity of doing it. Every ignorant 
Perſon that comes in our way to be inſtructed by us, 
every Sinner whom we reclaim, every poor Man we 


relieve, is a happy Opportunity of doing good to 


ourſelves, and of laying up for ourſelves a good treaſure 
againſt the time which is to come, that we may lay hold 
on eternal Life, By this Principle the beſt and the 
happieſt Man that ever was, governed his Life and 
Actions, eſteeming it a more bleſſed thing to give than 
lo receive. 

Fourthly, This is one of the greateſt and mot 
ſubſtantial Duties of Religion; and, next to 
the Love and Honour which we pay to God himſelf, 

the molt acceptable Service that we can pn to 
| im. 
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him. It is one half of the Law, and next to the SE RM. 
firſt and great Commandment, and very like XVIII. 
unto it: Like to it in the Excellency of its WW 
Nature, and in the Neceſſity of its Obligati- 
on. For this commandment we have from him, 
that he who loveth God love his Brother alſo. The 
firſt Commandment excels in the Dignity of 
the Object; but the ſecond hath the Advantage 
in the reality of its Effects. For our righteouſneſs ex- 
tendeth not to God, we can do him no real Benefit: 
But our Charity to Men is really uſeful and beneficial 
to them. For which reaſon God is contented, in many 
| Caſes, that the external Honour and Worſhip which 
by his poſitive Command he requires of us, ſhould 
give way to that natural Duty of Love and Mercy 
which we owe to one another. And to ſhew how 
great a value he puts upon Charity, he hath made it 
the great Teſtimony of our Love to himſelf ; and 
for want of it, rejects all other Profeſſions of Love 
to him as falſe and inſincere. F any man ſay, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar. For he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can he 
hove God whom be hath not ſeen ? 
Fifthly, This is that which will give us the great- 
eſt Comfort when we come to die. It will then be 
no pleaſure to Men to reflect upon the great Eſtates 
they have got, and the great Places they have been 
advanced to, becauſe they are leaving theſe things, 
and they will ſtand them in no ſtead in the other 
World : Riches profit not in the day of wrath : But 
the Conſcience of Well-doing will refreſh our Souls 
even under the very Pangs of Death. With what 
contentment does a good Man then look upon the 
Good he hath done in this Life? And with what 
confidence doth he look over into the other World, 
jt Y where he hath provided for himſelf bags that way not 
to old, a treaſure in the heavens that faileth not? For 
f, though our Eſtates will not follow us into the other 
to World, our good Works will; tho? we cannot carry 
m, : | A a2 our 
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Sz&M. our Riches along with us, yet we may ſend them be. 
XVIII. fore us to make way for our Reception into everlaſt. 
Wing Habitations. In ſhort, works of Mercy and 


Charity will comfort us at the hour of Death, and 
plead for us at the Day of Judgment, and procure 
for us at the hands of a merciful God a glorious Re. 
compence at the Reſurrection of the Juſt. Which 
leads me to the 

; Laſt Conſideration I ſhall offer to you; which is 
the Reward of doing Good, both in this World and 
the other. If we believe God himſelf, he hath 
made more particular and encouraging Promiſes to 
this Grace and Virtue than to any other. 

The Advantages of it in this World are many and 
great. Ir 1s the way to derive a laſting Bleſſing upon 
our Eſtates, Acts of Charity are the beſt Deeds of 
Settlement. We gain the Prayers and Bleſſings of 
thoſe to whom we extend our Charity, and it is no 
ſmall thing to have the bleſſing of them that are ready 
to periſh to come upon us, For God hears the prayers 
of the deſtitute, and his ear is open to their Cry, Cha- 
rity is a great ſecurity to us in times of Evil : And 
that not only from the ſpecial Promiſe and Provi- 
dence of God, which are engaged to preſerve from 
want thoſe that relieve the Neceſſities of others ; but 
likewiſe from the Nature of the Thing, which 
makes way for its own Reward in this World. He 
that is charitable to others provides a ſupply and re- 
treat for himſelf in the Day of Diſtreſs : For he pro- 
vokes Mankind by his Example to like tenderneſs 
towards him, and prudently beſpeaks the Commiſe- 
ration of others againſt it comes to be his turn to 
ſtand in need of it. Nothing in this World makes 
a Man more and ſurer Friends than Charity and 
Bounty, and ſuch as will ſtand by us in the greateſt 
Troubles and Dangers. For a good man (ſays the A- 
poſtle) one would even dare to die, Tis excellent 
Counfel of the Son of Sirach, Lay up thy treaſure ac- 
cording io the Commandment of the moſt High, and it 


ſhall 
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fall bring thee more profit than gold. Shut up thy Ams SE RM. 
in thy ftore-houſe, and it ſhall deliver thee from all afflic- XVIII. 
tion: It fhall fight for thee againſt thine enemies, better, x 
than a mighty ſhield and ſtrong ſpear. It hath ſome- 
times happened that the Obligation that Men have 
laid upon others by their Charity, hath in caſe of 
Danger and Extremity done them more Kindneſs 
than all the reſt of their Eſtate could do for them ; 
and their Alms have literally delivered them from 
Death. | OY bi 
But what is this to the endleſs and unſpeakable bl 
Happineſs of the next Life, where the returns of il 
doing Good will be vaſtly great, beyond what we | 
can now expect or imagine? For God takes all the 1 
Good we do to others as a Debt upon himſelf, and | 
he hath Eſtate and Treaſure enough to ſatisfy the 1 
greateſt Obligations we can lay upon him. So that 
we have the Truth, and Goodneſs, and Sufficiency | 
of God for our Security, that what we ſcatter and — 
ſow in this kind will grow up to a plentiful Harveſt b | 
in the other World; and that all our Pains and | 1 
Expence in doing good for a few days will be re- li 
compenſed and crowned with the Joys and Glories | | 
of Eternity, EET | 
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SERMON XIX 


On the Fifth of November, 1678. Be- 


fore the Honourable Houſe of Com- 
- Mons, 


_ — __ 


Lok. ix. 55, 56. 


But he turned and rebuked them , and ſaid, Vo 
know not what manner of Spirit ye are of ; For 
the Son of Man is not come to deſtroy mens lives, 


but to ſave them, 
/ | \ Approbation of Mankind, the intrinſick 
© =” goodneſs of it is moſt apt to make impreſ- 
ſion upon the Minds of ſerious and conſiderate Men. 
The Miracles of it are the great external Evidence 
and Confirmation of its Truth and Divinity; but the 
Morality of its Doctrines and Precepts, ſo agreea- 
ble to the beſt Reaſon and wiſeſt Apprehenſions of 
Mankind, fo admirably fitted for the perfecting of 
our Natures, and the ſweetning of the Spirits and 
Tempers of Men, ſo friendly to human Society, and 
every way ſo well calculated for the Peace and Or- 
der of the World : Theſe are the things which our 
Religion glories in, as her Crown and Excellency. 
Miracles are apt to awaken and aſtoniſh, and by a 
ſenſible and over-powering Evidence to bear down 
the Prejudices of Infidelity ; but there are ſecret 


Charms in goodneſs, which take faſt hold of the 
Hearts 


Mong many other things, which may juſtly 
recommend the Chriſtian Religion to the 
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On the Hb F November, &c. 


Hearts of Men, and do inſenſibly, but effectually, Sz RN. 
command our Love and Eſteem. XIX. 
And ſurely nothing can be more proper to the oc. 


caſion of this Day, than a Diſcourſe upon this Ar- 
gument; which ſo directly tends to correct that un- 
chriſtian Spirit, and miſtaken Zeal, which hath 
been the cauſe of all our Troubles and Confuſions, 
and had ſo powerful an influence upon that horrid 
Tragedy which was deſigned, now near upon four- 
ſcore Years ago, to have been acted as upon this 
Day. 5 

And that we may the better underſtand the Rea- 
ſon of our Saviour's Reproof here in the Text, it 
will be requiſite to conſider the Occaſion of this hot 
and furious Zeal which appeared in ſome of his Diſ- 
ciples. And that was this: Our Saviour was going 
from Gallilee to Feruſalem, and being to paſs through 
a Village of Samaria, he ſent Meſſengers before him 
to prepare Entertainment for him ; but the People 
of that Place would not receive him, becauſe he was 
going to Feruſalem : The Reaſon whereof was, the 
difference of Religion which then was between the 
Fews and the Samaritans, Of which I ſhall give 
you this brief Account. 

The Samaritans were originally that Colony of the 
Aſſrians which we find in the Book of Kings was, 
upon the Captivity of the Ten Tribes, planted in 
Samaria by Salmanaſſer. They were Heathens, and 
worſhipped their own Idols, till they were ſo infeſted 
with Lions, that for the redreſs of this Miſchief they 
deſired to be inſtructed in the Worſhip of the God 


of Jrael, hoping by this means to appeale the anger 


of the God of the Country; and then they wor- 
ſhipped the God of {fra?! together with their own 
Idols, for fo it is faid in the Hiſtory of the Kings, 

that they feared the Lord, and ſerved their own Gods. 
After the Tribe of Fudah were returned from the 
Captivity of Babylon, and the Temple of Feruſalem 
was rebuilt, all the Jets were obliged by a ſolemn 
Aa 4 Cove» 
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on the Fifth of November, 


SzxM, Covenant to put away their Heathen Wives, It hap. 
XIX. pened that Manaſſes, a Jewiſh Prieſt, had married 
the Daughter of Sanballat the Samaritan ; and be. 


ing unwilling to put away his Wife, Sanballat exci. 
ted the Samaritans to build a Temple upon Mount 


_ Gerizim near the City of Samaria, in oppolition to 
the Temple at Feruſalem, and made Manaſſes his 


Son-in-law Prieſt there. 

Upon the building of this new Temple there aroſe 
a great feud between the Fews and Samaritans, 
which in proceſs of Time grew to fo violent a Ha. 
tred, that they would not ſo much as ſhew common 
Civility to one another. And this was the Reaſon 
why the Samaritans would not receive our Saviour in 
his Journey, becauſe they perceived he was going to 
worſhip at Feruſalem. 

At this uncivil uſage of our Saviour, wo of his 
e N James and John, preſently take fire, and 
out of a well- meaning Zeal for the Honour of their 
Maſter, and of the true God, and of Feruſalmm 
the true Place of his Worſhip, they are immediate- 


Iy for diſpatching out of the way theſe Enemies of 


od, and Chriſt, and the true Religion; theſe 
Heretichs and Schiſmaticks ;, for ſo they called one 
another. And to this end they deſire our Saviour 
to give them Power to call for Fire from Heaven to 
conſume them, as Elias had done in a like caſe, and 
that too not far from Samaria ; and it is not impro- 


bable that their being fo near the place where Elia. 


had done the like before, might prompt them to 
this requeſt. 

Our Saviour ſeeing them in this heat, notwithſtan- 
ding all the Reaſons they pretended for their Paſſi- 
on, and for all they ſheltered themſelves under the 
great Example of Elias, doth very calmly, but ſe- 
verely, reprove this Temper of theirs, Ye know not 
wha! manner of Spirit ye are of : for the Son of Man 
7s ;10t come is dejtroy mens lives, but to ſave them. 

Grotius 
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before the Houſe of Commons. 


\ Grotius obſerves, that theſe two excellent Senten- SE RM. 
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ces are left out in a Manuſcript that is in England, I XIX. 


cannot tell what Manuſcript he refers to; but if it WWW 


were a Copy written out in the height of Popery, no 
wonder 11 ſome zealous tranſcriber, offended at this 
Paſſage, ſtruck it out of the Goſpel, being confident 
our Saviour would not ſay any thing that was ſo di- 
rectly contrary to the current Doctrine and Practice 
of thoſe times. But, thanks be to God, this ad- 
mirable Say ing is ſtill preſerved, and can never be 
made uſe of upon a fitter Occaſion. ; 

Ye know not what manner of Spirit ye are of : 
That is, Ye own yourſelves to be my Diſciples, but 
do you conſider what Spirit now acts and governs 
you? Not that ſurely which my Doctrine deſigns to 
mould and faſhion you into, which 1s not a furious 
and perſecuting and deſtructive Spirit, but mild and 
gentle and ſaving ; tender of the Lives and Intereſts 
of Men, even of thoſe who are our greateſt Ene- 
mies: You ought to conſider, that you are not now 
under the rough and four Diſpenſation of the Law, 
but the calm and peaceable Inſtitution of the Goſ- 
pel ; to which the Spirit of Elias, though he was 


a very good Man in his time, would be altogether 


unſuitable. God permitted it then, under that im- 
perfect way of Religion; but now under the Goſpel 
it would be intolerable : For that deſigns univerſal 
Love, and Peace, and Good-will : And now no 
difference of Religion, no pretence of Zeal for God 
and Chriſt, can warrant and juſtify this paſſionate 
and fierce, this vindictive and exterminating Spi- 
rit. 

For the Son of man is not come to deſtroy men's lives, 
but to ſave them, He ſays indeed elſewhere, that he 
was not come to ſend Peace, but a Sword; which we 
are not to underſtand of the natural tendency of his 
Religion, but of the accidental event and effect of 
it, through the Malice and Perverſeneſs of Men: 
Bur here he ſpeaks of the proper Intention and De- 

ſign 
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SzxM. ſign of his coming. He came not to kill and de. 
XIX. ſtroy, but for the healing of the Nations; for the 
WAY Y Salvation and Redemption of Mankind, not only 

from the wrath to come, but from a great Part of the 


Evils and Miſeries of this Life: He came to diſcoun. 
tenance all fierceneſs and rage and cruelty in Men, 
one towards another ; to reſtrain and ſubdue that 
furious and unpeaceable Spirit, which is ſo trouble. 
ſome to the World, and the Cauſe of ſo many mi. 
chiefs and diſorders in it: And to introduce a Reli. 
gion which conſults not only the eternal Salvation of 
Men's Souls, but their temporal Peace and Security, 
their Comfort and Happineſs in this World. 

The words thus nd contain this Qbſervati- 
on, That a revengeful, and cruel and deſtructive Spirit 
is direttly contrary to the deſign and temper of the Goſpel, 
and not to be excuſed upon any pretence of zeal for Gad 
and Religion. 

In the Proſecution of this Argument, I ſhall con. 
fine my Diſcourſe to theſe Three Heads. 

Firſt, To ſhew the Oppoſition of this Spirit to 


the true Spirit and Deſign of the Chriſtian Reli- 


ion. 
Secondly, The unjuſtifiableneſs of it upon any pre- 
tence of Zeal for God and Religion. 

Thirdly, To apply this Diſcourſe to the Occaſion 
of this Day. Eg 

I. Firſt, I ſhall ſhew the Oppoſition of this Spirit to 
the true Spirit and deſign of the Chriſtian Religion: 
That it is directly oppoſite to the main and funda- 
mental Precepts of the Goſpel, and to the great Pat- 
terns and Examples of our Religion, our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and the Primitive Chriſtians. 

1. This Spirit which our Saviour here reproves in 
his Diſciples, is directly oppoſite to the main and 
fundamental Precepts of the Goſpel which command 
us to love one another, and to love all Men, even our 
very enemies; and are ſo far from permitting us to 


perſecute thoſe who hate us, that they forbid W to 
ate 
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hate thoſe who perſecute us: They require us to be Sg RM. 
merciful as our Father which is in Heaven is merciful ; XIX. 
to be kind and tender hearted, forbearing one another, 


and forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
againſt any, even as God for Chriſt's ſake hath forgiven 
us: And 10 put on, as the eleft of God, bowels of 
mercy, meekneſs, and long ſuffering, and to _ 
Peace with all men, and to ſbe all meekneſs to all men: 
And particularly the Paſtors and Governors of the 
Church are eſpecially charged to be of this Temper, 
The ſervant of the Lord muſt not ſtrive, but be gentle 
unto all men; apt to teach, in meekneſs, inſtructing 


thoſe that oppoſe themſelves, if peradventure God will 
give them Repentance to the acknowledgment of the 


Truth, To all which Precepts, and many more that 
I might reckon up, nothing can be more plainly op- 


fite than inhuman Cruelties and Perſecutions, 


treacherous Conſpiracies and bloody Maſſacres, a 


barbarous Inquiſition and a holy League to extirpate 


all that differ from us. And inſtead of inftrutting 


in meekneſs thoſe that oppoſe themſelves, to convert men 


with Fire and Faggot, and to teach them as Gideon 
did the men of Succoth with briers and thorns ; and in- 
ſtead of waiting for their Repentance, and endea- 
vouring to recover them out of the Snare of the 
Devil, to put them quick into his hands, and to 


diſpatch them to Hell as faſt as is poſſible. If the 


Precepts of Chriſtianity can be contradicted, ſurely 
it cannot be done more groſly and palpably than by 


ſuch Practices. 
2. This Spirit is likewiſe directly oppoſite to the 


great Patterns and Examples of our Religion, aur 


Bleſſed Saviour, and the Primitive Chriſtians, It was 
propheſied of our Saviour that he ſhou*d be the Prince 
of Peace, and ſhould make it one of his great Buſi- 
neſſes upon Earth, to make Peace in Heaven and 
Earth, to reconcile Men to God and to one another, 
to take up all thoſe Feuds, and to extinguiſh all thoſe 
Animoſities that were in the World; to bring to an 

Agreement 
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Sr RM. Agreement and a peaceable Demeanour one towards 


another thoſe that were moſt diſtant in their 2 


nnd Intereſts; to make the lamb and the wolf lie 


together, that there might be no more deflroying nor de- 
vouring in all God's holy mountain; that is, that that 
cruel and deſtructive Spirit which prevailed before in 
the World, ſhould then be baniſhed out of all Chri- 
ſtian Societies, | 

And in conformity to theſe Predictions, when our 
Saviour was born into the World, the Angels ſang 
that heavenly Anthem, Glory to God in the higheſt, 
peace on earth, and good will among men. And when 
he appeared in the World, his whole Life and Car- 
riage was gentle and peaceable, full of Meekneſs 
and Charity. His great Buſineſs was to be benefi- 
cial to others, to ſeek and to ſave that which was 
loſt ; He went about doing good, to the Bodies and to 
the Souls of Men: his Miracles were not deſtructive 
to Mankind, but healing and charitable. He could, 
if he had pleaſed, by fis miraculous Power have 
en ef his Enemies, and have thundred out 
death and deſtruction againſt the Infidel World, as 
his pretended Vicar hath ſince done againſt Hereticks. 
But — that his Religion ſhould be propagated 
in human Ways, and that Men ſhould be drawn to 
the Profeſſion of it by the Bands of Love, and the 
Cords of a Man, by the gentle and peaceable Me- 
thods of Reaſon and Perſuaſion ; he gave no example 
of a furious Zeal and religious Rage againſt thoſe 
who deſpiſed his Doctrine. It was propounded to 
Men for their great advantage, and they rejected it 
at their utmoſt peril, Ir ſeemed good to the Author 
of this Inſtitution, to compel no Man to it by Tem- 
poral Puniſhments. When he went about making 


Proſelytes, he offered Violence to no Man, only 


faid, If any man will be my diſciple, If any man will 
eome after me. And when his Diſciples were leaving 
him, he does not ſet up an Inquiſition to torture and 

| puniſh 
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puniſh them for their defection from the F aith, only Sg AA. 
tays, Will ye alſo go away ? XIX. 
And in imitation of this bleſſed Pattern the Chri. 


ſtian Church continued to ſpeak and act for ſeveral 
Ages. And this was the Language of the. holy 
Fathers, Lex nova non ſe vindicat ultore gladio, the 
Chriſtian Law doth not avenge itſelf by the Sword. 
This was then the Style of Councils, Nemini, ad cre- 
dendum- vim inferre, to offer Violence to no Man to 
compel him to the Faith. I proceed in the 


II. Second Place, to ſhew the Unjuſtifiableneſs of 


this Spirit upon any pretence whatſoever for zeal of God 
and Religion, No Caſe can be put with Circum- 
ſtances of greater advantage, and more likely to 
juſtify this Spirit and Temper, than the Caſe here in 
the Text. * Thoſe againſt whom the Diſciples would 
have called for fire from Heaven, were Hereticks and 
Schiſmaticks from the true Church ; they affronted 
our Saviour himſelf in his own Perſon ; the Honour 
of God, and of that Religion which he had ſet up 
in the World, and of Feruſalem which he had ap- 
pointed for the Place of his Worſhip, were all con- 
cerned in this Caſe ; ſo that if ever it were warrant- 
able to put on this fierce and furious Zeal, here was 


a Caſe that ſeem'd to require it: But even in theſe 


Circumſtances our Saviour thinks fit to rebuke and 
diſcountenance this Spirit, Ie know not what manner of 
Spirit ye are of, And gives ſuch a Reaſon as ought 
in all Differences of Religion, how wide ſoever they 
be, to deter Men from this Temper, For the Son of 
man is not come to deſtroy mens lives but to ſave them ; 
that is, this Spirit is utterly inconſiſtent with the 
great deſign of Chriftian Religion, and the End of 
our Saviour's coming into the World,  _ 

And now, what- hath the Church of Rome to 
plead for her Cruelty to Men for the Cauſe of Reli- 
gion, which the Diſciples might not much better 
have pleaded for themſelves in their Caſe ? What 
hath ſhe to ſay againſt thoſe who are the os of 
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SR RM. her Cruelty and Perſecution, which would not have 
XIX. held againſt the Samaritans ? Does ſhe praftiſe theſe 
WY WW feverities out of a Zeal for Truth, and for the Ho- 


nour of God, and Chriſt, and the true Religion ? 
Why, upon theſe very Accounts it was, that the 
Diſciples would have called for fire from Heaven to 
have deftroyed the Samaritans. Is the Church of 
Rome perſuaded that thoſe whom ſhe perſecutes are 
Hereticks and Schiſmaticks, and that no Puniſh. 


ment can be too great for ſuch Offenders ? So the 


Diſciples were perſuaded of the Samaritans : And 
upon much better grounds : Only the Diſciples had 


ſome excuſe in their Caſe, which the Church of 


Rome hath not; and that was Ignorance : And this 
Apology our Saviour makes for them, ye know not 


what manner of Spirit ye are of : They had been | 


bred up in the Jewiſh Religion, which gave ſome 
indulgence to this kind of temper, and they were 
able to cite a great Example for themſelves ; beſides, 
they were then but Learners and not throughly in- 
ſtructed in the Chriſtian Doctrine. But in the 
Church of Rome, whatever the Caſe of particular 
Perſons may be, as to the whole Church and the Go- 
verning part of it, this Ignorance is wilful and al- 
fected, and therefore inexcuſable. For the Chriſt 


an Religion, which they profeſs to embrace, does | 


as plainly teach the contrary as 1t does any other mat- 
ter whatſoever : And it is not more evident in the 
New Teſtament that Chriſt died for Sinners, than 
that Chriſtians ſhould not kill one another for the 
miſbelief of any Article of Revealed Religion; 
much leſs for the diſbelief of ſuch Articles as are in- 
vented by Men, and impoſed as the Doctrines of 
Chriſt. 

You have heard what kind of Spirit it is, which 
our Saviour here reproves in his Diſciples. It was 
furious and deſtructive Spirit, contrary to Chriſtian 
Charity and Goodneſs. But yet this may be ſaid in 


mitiga: 
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mitigation of their Fault, that they themſelves of. Sz RM. 
fered no violence to their Enemies : They left it to XIX. 
God, and no doubt would have been very glad that 


he would have manifeſted his ſeverity upon them, by 
ſending down Fire from Heaven to have conſumed 
them. 

But there is a much worſe Spirit than this in the 
World, which is not only contrary to Chriſtianity, 
but to the common principles of Natural Religion, 
and even to Humanity itſelf ; which by falſhood and 
perfidiouſneſs, by ſecret Plots and Conſpiracies, or 
by open Seditien and Rebellion, by an inquiſition or 
Maſſacre, by depoſing or killing Kings, by Fire 
and Sword, by the Ruinof their Country, and betray- 
ing it into the hands of Foreigners ; and in a 
Word, by diſſolving all the Bonds of human So- 
ciety, and ſubverting the Peace and order of the 
World, that is, by all the wicked ways imagina- 
ble, doth incite Men both to promote and to ad- 


vance their Religion. As if all the World were 


made for them, and there were not only no other 
Chriſtians, but no other Men beſides themſelves; as 
Babylon of old proudly vaunted, I am, and there is 
none befides me: And as if the God, whom the Chriſ- 
tians worſhip, were not the God of Order but of Con- 
fuſion ;, as if He whom we call the Father of Mercies, 
were delighted with Cruelty, and could not have a more 
pleaſing Sacrifice offer*d to him than a Maſſacre, nor 
put a greater Honour upon his Prieſts than to make 
them Judges of an Inquiſition, that is, the Inven- 
ters and Decreers of Torments for Men more righ- 
teous and innocent than themſelves. 

Thus to miſrepreſent God and Religion, is to di- 
veſt them of all their Majeſty and Glory. For if 
that of Seneca be true, that fine bonitate nulla majeſtas, 
without Goodneſs there can be no ſuch thing as Majeſty, 


then to „ goodneſs and mercy from God, Com- 


Paſſion and Charity from Religion, is to make the 


Iwo 
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SeRM. two beſt things in the World, God and Religion, 
XIX. good for nothing. | 
Ho much righter apprehenſions had the Heathens 
of the Divine Nature, which they looked upon as fo 
benign and beneficial to Mankind, that (as Tully ad- 
mirably ſays) Dii immortales ad uſum hominum frabre. 
fati pene videantur, The nature of the immortal Gods 
may almoſt ſeem to be exattly framed for the benefit and 
advantage of Men. And as for Religion, they always 
ſpake of it as of the great Band of human Society, 
and the Foundation of truth and fidelity, and juſtice 
among Men. But when Religion once comes to 
ſupplant moral righteouſneſs, and to teach Men the 
abſurdeſt Things in the World, to lye for -the truth, 
and to kill men for God's ſake : When it ſerves to no 
other purpoſe, but to be a Bond of Conſpiracy, to 
inflame the Tempers of Men to a greater fierceneſs, 
and to ſet a keener Edge upon their Spirits, and to 
make them ten times more the children of wrath and 
cruelty than they were by nature, then ſurely it loſes old 
its Nature, and ceaſes to be Religion: For let any © Wi 
Man ſay worſe of Atheiſm and Infidelity, if he can. Tre 
And, for God's fake, what is Religion good for, leaf 
but to reform the Manners and Diſpoſitions of Men, FF tot 
to reſtrain human Nature from Violence and Cruelty, cut! 
from Falſhood and Treachery, from Sedition and Op 
Rebellion? Better it were there were no Revealed I} the 
Religion, and that human Nature were left to the con 
Conduct of its own Principles and Inclinations, Dio 
which are much more mild and merciful, much wer 
more for the Peace and Happineſs of human Society; ¶ tha 
than to be acted by a Religion that inſpires Men I #/s 
with ſo wild a Fury, and prompts them to commit I Ch 


ſuch outrages; and is continually ſupplanting G- Y | 
vernment, and undermining the welfare of Man- tion 
kind ; in ſhort, ſuch a Religion as teaches Men to I 
propagate and advance irſel? by means fo evidently Mi 


contrary to the very nature and end of all Religi- __ 
on. un 
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And this, if it be well conſider'd, will appear to Sz RM. 
be a very convincing way of reaſoning, by ſhewing XIX. 
the laſt reſult and conſequence of ſuch Principles. 
and of ſuch a Train of Propoſitions, to be a moſt 
groſs and palpable Abſurdity. For Example, We 
will at preſent admit Popery to be the true Religion, 
and their Doctrines of extirpating Hereticks, of the 
Lawfulneſs of depo/ing Kings, and ſubverting Govern- 
ment by all the cruel and wicked ways that can be 
thought of, to be, as in truth they are, the Doc- 
trines of this Religion: In this caſe, I would not 
trouble myſelf to debate particulars : But if in the 
groſs, and upon the whole matter it be evident, 
that ſuch a Religion as this is as bad or worſe than 
Infidelity and no Religion, This is Conviction e- 
nough to a wiſe Man, and as good as a Demonſtra- 
tion, that this is not the true Religion, and that it 
cannot be from God. 

How much better teachers of Religion were the 
old Heathen Philoſophers ? In all whoſe Books and 
Writings there is not one Principle to be found of 
Treachery or Rebellion ; nothing that gives the 
leaſt countenance to an Aſſaſſmation or a Maſſacre, 
to the betraying of ones Native Country, or the 
cutting of his Neighbour's Throat for difference in 
Opinion. I ſpeak it with Grief and Shame, becauſe 
the Credit of our common Chriſtianity 1s ſomewhat 
concerned in it, that Panætius and Antipater and 
Diogenes the Stoick, Tully and Plutarch and Seneca 
were much honeſter and more Chriſtian Caſuiſts, Ml 
than the Fe/uiſts are, or the generality of the Caſu- 114 
ifs of any other Order, that I know of, in the Ah! 
Church of Rome. I come now in the 

III. Third and laſt place, to make ſome Applica- 
tion of this Diſcourſe. 

1. Let not Religion ſuffer for thoſe Faults and 
Miſcarriages which really proceed from the igno- 
rance of Religion, and from the want of it. That 
under colour and pretence of Religion, very bad 

Vor. I, B b things 
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SERM. things are done, is no Argument that Religion it. 
XIX. ſelf is not good: Becauſe the beſt things are liable 
o be perverted and abuſed to very ill purpoſes, nay 
the Corruption of them is commonly the worſt, as they 
ſay, the richeſt and nobleſt Wines make the ſharpeſt 
Vinegar. If be light that is in you, faith our Savi- 

our, be darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs ? | 
2, Let us beware of that Church which counte- 
nanceth this unchriſtian Spirit here condemned by 
our Saviour: and which teaches us ſuch Do&rines, 
and warrants ſuch Practices as are conſonant thereto, 

You all know, without my ſaying fo, that I mean 
the Church of Rome; in which are taught ſuch Do- © pr 


trines as theſe, That Hereticks, that is, all who pr 
differ from them in matters of Faith, are to be ex- 

tirpated by Fire and Sword, which was decreed in of 
the third and fourth Lateran Councils, where all its 
Chriſtians are ſtrictly charged to endeavour this to no 


the uttermoſt of their power, Sicut reputari cupiunt I Ge 
& baberi fideles, as they deſire to be eſteemed and ac. ed 
counted Chriſtians, Next, their Doctrines of depo. ſar 
ing Kings, and of abſolving their Subjects from Obedi- to: 
ence to them ;, which are not only univerſally believed, lar 
but practiſed by the Popes and Roman Church for of 
ſeveral Ages. Indeed this Doctrine hath not been be 
at all times alike frankly and openly avowed, but it Pl 
is undoubtedly theirs; and hath frequently been put 

in execution, though they have not thought it ſo ry 


convenient at all turns to make profeſſion of it. It F of 
is a certain kind of Engine, which is to be ſcrewd | Er 
up or let down as occaſion ſerves; and is common- ter 


ly kept like Goliab's Sword in the Sauctuary behind an 
the Epbod, but yet fo that the High-Prieft can lend Y wa 
it out upon an extraordinary occaſion. lic 
And for Practices conſonant to theſe Do&rines, 1 pre 
ſhall go no farther than the horrid and bloody De- 1 
ſign of this Day. Such a Myſtery of Iniquity, as Y wmv 
had been hid from Apes and Generations; ſuch a At 
Maſter-piece of Villany, as Eye had not ſeen, 2 | 
| ar 
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Ear heard, nor ever before entered into the Heart of SE RM. 
Man : So prodigiouſly barbarous, both in the Sub- XIX. 
ſtance and Circumſtances of it, as is not to be pa- WWW 
rallePd in all the voluminous Records of Time, from 
the Foundation of the World. 

Of late years our Adverſaries (for ſo they have 
made themſelves without any provocation of ours) 
have almoſt had the impudence to deny ſo plain a 
matter of fact; but I wiſh they have not hes an 
effectual courſe by freſh Conſpiracies, of equal or 
greater horror, to confirm the belief of it with a 
witneſs. But I ſhall not anticipate what will be more 
proper for another Day, but confine myſelf to the 
preſent Occaſion. | 

I will not trouble you with a particular Nartative 
of this dark Conſpiracy, nor the obſcure manner of 
its diſcovery, which Be/larmine himſelf acknowledges 
not to have been without a Miracle, Let us thank 
God that it was ſo happily diſcovered and diſappoint- 
ed, as I hope their preſent Deſign will be by the 
fame wonderful and merciful Providence of God 
towards a moſt unworthy People. And may the 
lameneſs and halting of Ignatius Loyola, the Founder 
of the Feſuits, never depart from that Order, but 
be a Fate continually attending all their villainous 
Plots and Contrivances. 

I ſhall only obſerve to you, that after the diſcove- 
ry of this Plot the Authors of it were not convinced 
of the Evil, but ſorry for the Miſcarriage of it. Sir 
Everard Digby, whoſe very original Papers and Let- 
ters are now in my hands, after he was in Priſon, 
and knew he muſt ſuffer, calls it he beſt Cauſe ; and 
was extremely troubled to hear it cenſured by Catho- 
licks and Prieſts, contrary to his expectation, for a 
great fin ; Let me tell you, ſays he, what a grief it is, 
to hear THAT ſo much condemned, which 1 did believe 
would have been otherwiſe thought of by Catholicks, 
And yet he concludes that Leer with theſe WOW. 
| B b 2 1 
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SE RM. In how full joy ſhould I dye, if I could do any thing for 
XIX. the Cauſe which I love more than my life! And in an- 
other Letter he ſays, he could have ſaid ſomething 


to have mitigated the odium of this Buſineſs, as to 
that Point of involving thoſe of his own Religion in 
the common ruin, I dare not (ſays he) take that 
courſe that I could, to make it appear leſs odious, for 
divers were to have been brought out of danger, who 
now would rather hurt them otherwiſe, I do not think 
there would bave been three worth the ſaving, that 
ſhould have been loſt. And as to the reſt, that were 
to have been ſwallowed up in that deſtruction, he 


ſeems not to have the leaſt relenting in his mind 
about them. All doubts he ſeems to have look'd | 


upon as Temptations, and intreats his Friends 10 pray 
for the pardoning of his not ſufficient ſtriving againſt 
Temptations fince this Buſineſs was under took. 

| Good God! that any thing that is called Religion, 
-ſhould ſo perfectly 175 them of all humanity, and 
transform the mild and gentle race of Mankind into 


ſuch Wolves and Tygers: That ever a pretended 


Zeal for thy glory ſhould inſtigate Men to diſhonour 
thee at ſuch a rate! It is believed by many, and not 
without cauſe, that the Pope and his Faction are the 
Antichriſt. I will ſay no more than I know in this 
matter; I am not fo ſure that it is he that is particu- 
| larly deſigned in Scripture by that Name, as I amof 


the main Articles of the Chriſtian Faith; but how- | 


ever that be, I challenge Antichriſt himſelf, who- 
ever he be, and whenever he comes, to do worle 
and wickeder things than theſe. : Woke 
But I muſt remember my Text, and take heed of 
imitating that Spirit which is there condemned, 
whilſt Jam inveighing againſt it. And in truth it 
almoſt looks uncharitably to ſpeak the Truth in 
theſe matters, and barely to relate what theſe Men 
have not bluſt*d to do. I need not, nay I cannot, 
aggravate theſe things; they are too horrible in 
| themſelves, 
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themſelves, even when they are expreſs'd in the ſoft-SE RM. 


eſt and gentleſt Words. 


I would not be underſtood to charge every parti. 


cular Perſon who 1s, or hath been in the Roman 
Communion, with the guilt of theſe or the like 
Practices: But I muſt charge their Doctrines and 
Principles with them : I muſt charge the Heads of 
their Church, and the prevalent teaching and govern- 
ing Part of it, who are uſually the Contrivers and 
Abetters, the Executioners and Applauders of theſe 
curſed Deſigns. 

I do willingly acknowledge the great Piety and 
Charity of ſeveral Perſons who have lived and died 
in that Communion, as Eraſmus, Father Paul, Thu- 
anus, and many others; who had in truth more 
Goodneſs than the Principles of that Religion do 
either incline Men to, or allow of. And yet he that 
conſiders how univerſally almoſt the Papiſts in Ire. 
land were engaged in that Maſſacre, which is ſtill 
freſh in our Memories, will find it very hard to de- 
termine how many degrees of Innocency and good 
Nature, or of coldneſs and indifferency in Religion, 
are neceſſary to overballance the Fury of a blind 
Zeal and a miſguided Conſcience. 

I doubt not but Papiſts are made like other Men. 
Nature hath not generally given them ſuch ſavage 
and cruel Diſpoſitions, but their Religion hath made 
them ſo. Whereas true Chriſtianity is not only the 
beſt, but the beſt-natur'd Inſtitution in the World; 
and fo far as any Church is departed from Good- 
nature, and become cruel and barbarous, fo far is it 
degenerated from Chriſtianity. I am loth to fay it, 
and yet I am confident *tis very true, that many Pa- 
pifts would have been excellentPerſons and very good 
Men, if their Religion had not hindered them; if 
the Doctrines and Principles of their Church had not 
perverted and ſpoiled their natural Diſpoſitions. 
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StRM. I ſpeak not this to exaſperate You, worthy Patriots 
XIX. and the great Bulwark of our Religion, to any unrea. 
| WY V /onable or unneceſſary, much leſs unchriſtian Severities 

againſt them: No, ler us not do like them; let us 
| never do any thing for Religion that 1s contrary to 
| it: But I ſpeak it to awaken your care thus far, that 

if their Priefs will always be putting theſe pernici. 
ons Principles into the Minds of the People, effec. 
tual Proviſion may be made, that it may never be 
in their Power again to put them in practice. We 
have found by Experience, that ever ſince the Re. 
formation they have been continually pecking at the 
Foundations of our Peace and Religion : When 
God knows we have been ſo far from thirſting after 
their Blood, that we did not ſo much as deſire their 
diſquiet, but in order to our own neceſlary ſafety, 
and indeed to theirs. 


which we are able to give of the generous Humani- 


After Queen Mary's Death, when the Proteſtant 
Religion was reſtored, Biſhop Bonner, notwithſtand- 
ing all his Cruelties and Butcheries, was permitted 
quietly to live and die among us. And after the 
Treaſon of this Day, nay at this very Time, ſince 
the Diſcovery of ſo barbarous a Deſign, and the 
higheſt Provocation in the World, by the treache- 
rous Murder of one of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the 
Peace, a very good Man and a moſt excellent Ma- 
giſtrate, who had been active in the Diſcovery of 
this Plot; I fay, after all this, and notwithſtanding 
the continued and inſupportable inſolence of their 
Carriage and Behaviour, even upon this occaſion, no 
Violence, nay not ſo much as any Incivility, that I 
ever heard of, hath been offer*d to any of them. I 
would to God they would but ſcriouſly conſider this 
one difference between our Religion and theirs, and 
which of them comes neareſt ro the Wiſdom which 1s 


And God be praiſed for thoſe matchleſs Inſtances | 
ty and Chriſtian Temper of the Engliſh Proteſtants. | 


from 
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from above, which is peaceable, and gentle, and full Sx M.. 
of mercy. And I do heartily pray, and have good XIX. 
opes, that upon this occaſion God will open their WWW 
Eyes fo far, as to convince a great many among them, | 
that hat cannot be the true Religion which inſpires 

Men with ſuch barbarous Minds, 

I have now done; and if I have been tranſported 
upon this Argument ſomewhat beyond my uſual 
Temper, the Occaſion of this Day, and our preſent 
Circumſtances, will, I hope bear me out. I have 
expreſſed myſelf all along with a juſt Senſe, and 
with no unjuſt Severity, concerning theſe horrid 
Principles and Practices; but yet with great pity 
and tenderneſs towards thoſe miſerable ſeduced Souls, 
who have been deluded by them, and enſnared in 
them. And I can truly ſay, as the Roman Orator 
did of himſelf upon another Occaſion, Me natura 
miſericordem, patria ſeverum, crudelem nec patria nec 
natura eſſe voluit. My nature inclines me to be ten- 

der and compaſſionate ; a hearty zeal for our Reli- 

gion, and concernment for the publick welfare of | 
my Country, may perhaps have made me a little 1 606 
ſevere; but neither my natural Diſpoſition, nor the 1 
Temper of the Engliſb Nation, nor the Genius of 
the Proteſtant, that is, the true Chriſtian Religion, 
will allow me to be cruel, 

For the future, let us encourage our ſelves in the 
Lord our God; and commit our Cauſe, and be keep- 
ing of our Souls to bim in well doing: And, un- 
der God, let us leave it ro the Wiſdom and Care of 
his Majeſty, and his two Houſes of Parliament, to 
make a laſting Proviſion for the Security of our 
Peace and Religion againſt all the ſecret Contrivances 
and open Attempts of he Sons of violence. And let us 
remember thoſe Words of David, Pial. 37. 12, 13, 
14, 15. The wicked plotteth againſt the juſt, and 
gnaſheth upon him with his teeth: The Lord ſhall laugh 
at him, for be ſeeth that bis day is coming. The 
B b 4 wicked 
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On the Fifth of November. 


SERM, wicked have drawn out their ſword, and bent their 
XIX. bow, to caſt down the poor and needy, and to ſlay ſuch 
WY WV as be of upright converſation : Their ſwords ſhall 


enter into their own heart, and their bows ſhall be 
broken. 

And I hope, conſidering what God hath hereto- 
fore done, and hath now begun to do for us, we 
may take encouragement to our ſelves againſt all the 
Enemies of our Religion, which are confederated a- 
gainſt us, in the words of the Prophet, Ja. 8. , 
10. Aſſociate your ſelves, O ye People, and ye ſhall be 
broken in pieces, and give ear all ye of far Countries : 
Gird your ſelves, and you ſhall be broken in pieces: 
Gird your ſelves, and ye ſhall be broken in pieces, Take 
counſel together, and it ſhall come to nought : Speak the 
word and it hall not fland, FOR GOD IS 
WITH US. 

And now what remains, but to make our moſt 
devout and thankful acknowledgments to Almighty 
God, for the invaluable Bleſſing of our reformed Re- 
ligion, and for the miraculous Deliverance of this 
Day, and for the wonderful Diſcovery of the late hor- 
rid and barbarous Conſpiracy againſt our Frince, our 
Peace, and our Religion? 

To Him therefore, our moſt gracious and merciful 
God, our Shield, and our Rock, and our mighty De- 
liverer : Who hath brought us out of the Land of 
Egypt, and out of the Houſe of Bondage ; and hath 
fet us free from Popiſh Tyranny and Superſtition, a 
Yoke which neither we nor our F athers were able to 
bear. 

Who bath from time to time delivered us from the 
bloody and mercileſs deſigns of wicked and unreaſonable 
Men ; and hath render'd all the Plots and Contrivances, 
the mi ſcievous counſels and devices of theſe worſe than 
Heathens, of none effect: 

Who did, as upon this Day, reſcue our King, and our 
Princes, gur Nobles and the Heads of our Tribes, the 


Governors 


Pr 
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Governors of our Church, and the Judges of the Land, 


from that fearful Deſtruction which was ready to bave 


ſwallowed them up. 
 Whofiill brings to light the hidden things of dark- 
neſs, and hath hitherto preſerved our Religion and Ci- 
vil Intereſts to us, in deſpight of all the malicious and 
reſtleſs attempts of our Adverſaries : 

Unto that great God, who hath done ſo great things 
for us, and hath faved us by a mighty Salvation: Who 
hath delivered us, and doth deliver us, and, we truſt, 


will deliver us: Be Glory and Honour, Thankſgiving 


and Praiſe, from Generation to Generation, And let 


all the People ſay, Amen. 


SERMON XX. 
Preached at the Firſt General Meeting 
of the Gentlemen, and Others, in 


and near LONDON, Born within 


the County of YO RX. 


* 


* JokN Xi. 34, 35. 
A new Commandment I give unto you, that ye 


love one another ; as I have loved you, that 


ye alſo love one another: By this ſhall all 
men know that ye are my Diſciples, if ye love 


one another. 


and compleat Syſtem of moral Rules and 
Precepts, that was ever yet extant inthe World: So it 
peculiarly 
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S the Chriſtian Religion in general is the SE RM. 
beſt Philoſophy, and moſt perfect Inſtituti- XX. 
on of Life ; containing in it the moſt entire WWW 
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SERM. peculiarly excels in the Doctrine of Love and Charity, 
XX, earneſtly recommending, ſtrictly enjoining, and ve. 
WY WW hemently and almoſt perpetually preſſing and incul. 
cating the excellency and neceſſity of this beſt of 
Graces and Virtues z and propounding to us, for our 
Imitation and Encouragement, the moſt lively and 
heroical Example of Kindneſs and Charity that e. 
ver was, in the Life and Death of the great Foun- 
der of our Religion, the Author and Finiſher of our 

Faith, Fefus the Son of God. 

So that the Goſpel, as it hath in all other Parts of 
our Duty cleared the dimneſs and obſcurity of natu- 
ral Light, and ſupplied the Imperfections of former 
Revelations, ſo doth it moſt eminently veign and tri- 
umph in this great and bleſſed Virtue of Charity ; 
in which all the r and Religions that had 
been before in the World, whether Jewiſb or Pagan, 
were ſo remarkably defective. 

With great Reaſon then doth our bleſſed Saviour 


call this a new Commandment, and aſſert it to himſelf | 


as a thing peculiar to his Doctrine and Religion; 
; conſidering how imperfectly it had been taught, and 


| howlittle it had been practiſed inthe World before; 4 


neu Commanament I give unto you, that ye love one ano- 
tber; as I have loved you, that ye alſo love one ano. 
ther : By this ſhall all men know that ye are my Diſciples, 
if ye love one another. | | 

I ſhall reduce my Diſcourſe upon theſe Words un- 
der theſe ſix Heads. 

Firft, To enquire in what ſenſe our Saviour calls 
this Commandment, of loving one another, à new 
Commandment. | 

Secondly, To declare to you the Nature of this Com- 
mandment, by inſtancing in the chief Acts and Pro- 

rties of Love. | 

Thirdly, To conſider the Degrees and meaſures of 
our Charity, with regard to the ſeveral Objects about 
which it is exerciſed. 


Faurthly, 
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Fonrthly, Our Obligation to this Duty, not only from Sz RM. 
our Saviour's Authority, but likewiſe from our own XX. 
Nature, and from the Reaſonableneſs and Excellency (WWW 
of the thing commanded. 

Fifthly, The great Example which is here propoun- 
ded to our imitation z as have loved you, that ye alſo 
love one another. © 

Sixthly, and laſtly, The Place and Rank which 
this Precept holds in the Chriſtian Religion. Our Sa- 
viour makes 1t the proper Badge of a Diſciple, the diſ- 
tinctive Mark and Character of our Profeſſion ; By 
this ſhall all men know that ye are my Diſciples, if ye love 
one another. | | 

I. In what ſenſe our Saviour calls this Commandment, 
of loving one another, a new Commandment ;, not that 
it is abſolutely and altogether new, but upon ſome 
ſpecial Accounts, For it is a Branch of the ancient 
and primitive Law of Nature. Ariſtotle truly ob- 
ſerves that upon grounds of natural Kindred and 
likeneſs all Men are Friends, and kindly diſpos'd to- 
wards one another. And it is a known Precept of 
the Jewiſb Religion, to love our Neighbour as our 
ſelves. | 

In ſome ſenſe then, it is no new Commandment ; and 
ſo St. Jobn, who was moſt likely to underſtand our Sa- 
viour's meaning in this Particular, (all his preaching 
and writing being almoſt nothing elſe, but an incul- 
cating of this one Precept) explains this matter, tel- 
ling us that in ſeveral reſpects it was, and it was not 
a new Commandment, 1 John 2. 7, 8. Brethren, I 
write no new Commandment unto you, but that which 
ve had from the beginning, that is, from ancient 
times: But then he corrects himſelf ; Agazn za 
but yet a new Commandment 1 write unto you. So that 
though it was not abſolutely new, yet upon divers con- 
ſiderable Accounts it was fo, and in a peculiar manner 
proper to the Evangelical Inſtitution ; and is in ſo ex- 
preſs and particular a manner aſcribed to the teach- 
ing of the Holy Ghoſt, which was conferred upon 

Chriſtians 
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Sr RM. Chriſtians by the Faith of the Goſpel, as if they hard- 


ly needed any outward Inſtruction and Exhortation 


do that purpoſe, 1 Te. 4. 9. But as touching brother. 


ly love, ye need not that I write unto you, for ye your 


ſelves are vo3iuxre, divinely taught and inſpired 19 love 
one another, _ ph | 

This Commandment then, of loving one another, 
is by our Lord and Saviour ſo much enlarged as to 
the Object of it, beyond what either the Fews or 
Heathens d1d underſtand it to be, extending to all 
Mankind, and even to our greateſt Enemies; ſo 
greatly advanced and heightned as to the Degree of 
it, even to the laying down of our Lives for one an- 
other; ſo effectually taught, ſo mightily encouraged, 
ſo very much urged and inſiſted upon, that it may 
very well be called a new Commandment : for though 
it was not altogether unknown to Mankind before, 
yet it was never ſo taught, ſo encouraged ; never was 
ſuch an illuſtrious Example given of it, never fo 
much weight and ſtreſs laid upon it by any Philoſo- 
phy or Religion that was before in the World. 

IT. I ſhall endeavour to declare to you the Nature 
of this Commandment, or the Duty required by it. And 
that will beſt be done, by inſtancing in the chief 
Afﬀs and Properties of Love and Charity. As, Ha- 
manity, and Kindneſs in all our Carriage and Be- 
haviour towards one another ; for Love ſmooths the 


Diſpoſitions of Men, fo that they are not apt to 


grate upon one another: Next, to - rejoice in the 
Good and Happineſs of one another, and to grieve 
at their Evils and Sufferings ; for Love unites the 
Intereſts of Men ſo as to make them affected with 
what happens to another, as if it were in ſome ſort 
their own Caſe: Then, to contribute as much as in 
us lies to the Happineſs of one another, by relieving 
one another's Wants, and redreſſing their Misfor- 
runes : Again, tenderneſs of their good Name and 
Reputation; a proneneſs to interpret all the Words 
and Actions of Men to the beſt ſenſe; patience and 

ä forbearance 
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forbearance towards one another; and when Diffe- SE RM. 
rences happen, to manage them with all poſſible XX. 
calmneſs and kindneſs, and to be ready to forgive and 


to be reconciled to one another; to pray one for an- 
other; and if occaſion be, at leaſt if the publick 
good of Chriſtianity require it, to be ready to lay 
down our Lives for our Brethren, and to ſacrifice our 
ſelves for the furtherance of their Salvation. 


III. We will conſider the Degrees and Meaſures of 


our Charity; with regard to the various Objects about 
which it is exerciſed. | 
And as to the negative part of this Duty, it is to 
be extended equally towards all. We are not to hate 
or bear ill-will to any Man, or to do him any harm 
or miſchief ; Love worketh no evil to his Neighbour. 
Thus much Charity we are to exerciſe towards all 
without any exception, without any difference. 
And as to the pg#tive part of this Duty, we ſhould 
bear an univerſal Good-will to all Men, wiſhing 
every Man's Happineſs, and praying for it as hearti- 
ly as for our own : And if we be ſincere herein, we 
ſhall be ready upon all occaſions to procure and pro- 
mote the Welfare of all Men. But the outward Acts and 
Teſtimonies of our Charity neither can be actually ex- 
tended to all, nor ought to be all alike. We do not 
know the wants of all, and therefore our knowledge 
of Perſons, and of their Conditions, doth neceſſarily 
limit the effects of our Charity within a certain com- 
paſs; and of thoſe we do know, we can but relieve a 
ſmall part for want of ability. Whence it becomes 
neceſſary, that we ſet ſome Rules to ourſelves for the 
more diſcreet ordering of our Charity; ſuch as theſe; 
Caſes of extremity ought to take place of all other 
Obligations of Nature, and nearneſs of Relations ſeem 
to challenge the next place, Obligations of Kindneſs, 
and upon the account of Benefits received, may well 
lay the next Claim: And then the Houſbold of Faith is 
to be peculiarly conſidered. And after theſe, the 
Merit of the Perſons, and all Circumſtances belong- 
ng 
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Sr Ru. ing to them, are to be weighed and valued : Thoſz 
XX. who labour in an honeſt Calling, but are opprefs*d 
WYWwith their Charge; thoſe who are fallen om a 


plentiful Condition, eſpecially by Misfortune and 
the Providence of God, without their own fault; 
thoſe who have relieved others, and have been emi. 
nently charitable and beneficial to Mankind ; and 
laſtly, thoſe whoſe viſible Neceſſities and Infirmities 
of Body or Mind, whether by Age or by Accident, 
do plead for them : All theſe do challenge our more 
eſpecial regard and conſideration. MR 

IV. We will conſider our Obligations to this Duty, 
not only from our Saviour's Authority, but likewiſe from 
our own Nature, and from the reaſonableneſs and excel: 
lency of the thing commanded. This is the Command- 
ment of the Son of God, who came down from 
Heaven with full Authority to declare the Will of 
God to us. And this is peculiarly His Commandment, 
which he urgeth upon his Diſciples ſo earneſtly, and 
ſo as if he almoſt required nothing elſe in compari- 
fon of this. Job. 15. 12. This is my commandment, 
that ye love one another : And Ver. 17. Theſe things 
T command you, that ye love one anotber. As if this 
were the End of all his Precepts, and of his whole 
Doctrine, to bring us to the practice of this Duty. 
And ſo St. John the loving and beloved Diſciple, 
ſpeaks of it as the great Meſſage which the Son of 
God was to deliver to Mankind, 1 Job. 3. 11. This 
is the Meſſage which ye have heard from the beginning, 
that ye fhculd love one another. And Ver. 23. This is 
his C:mmandment, that we ſhould believe on the Nam? 
of his Son Jeſus Chrift, and love one another, as be 
gave us Commandment, And Chap. 4. v. 21. This 
Commandment have we from him, that be who loveth 
God love his brother alſo. 

Bur befides the Authority of our Saviour, we have 
a precedent Obligation to it from our own Nature, 
and from the Reatonableneis and Excellency of the 


ching itſelf. The frame of our Nature diſpoſeth us 
| | do 
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to it, and our inclination to Society, in which there SE RM. 
can be no Pleaſure, no Advantage without mutual XX. 
Love and Kindneſs. And Equity alſo calls for it, for 
that we ourſelves with and expect Kindneſs from o- 
thers, is conviction enough to us that we owe it to 
others. The fulfilling of this Law is the great per- 
fection of our Natures, the advancement and en- 
largement of our Souls, the chief Ornament and 
Beauty of a great Mind. It makes us like to God, 
the beſt and moſt perfect and happieſt Being, in that 
which is the e Excellency and Happineſs and 
Glory of the Divine Nature. 

And the Advantages of this Temper are unſpeak. 
able and innumerable. It freeth our Souls from 
thoſe unruly and troubleſome and diſquieting Paſſi- 
ons which are the great Torment of our Spirits; 
from Anger and Envy, from Malice and Revenge, 
from Jealouſy and Diſcontent. It makes our Minds 
calm and chearful, and puts our Souls into an eaſy 
poſture, and into good humour, and maintains us in 
the Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment of ourſelves: It pre- 
ſerves Men from many Miſchiefs and Inconvenien- 
ces, to which Enmity and III-will do perpetually ex- 
poſe them: It is apt to make Friends, and to gain 
Enemies; and to render every Condition either plea- 
ſant, or eaſy, or tolerable to us. So that to love 
others, is the trueſt Love to ourſelves, and doth re- 
dound to our own unſpeakable Benefit and Advan- 
tage in all reſpects. 

It is a very conſiderable part of our Duty, and al- 
moſt equalPd by our Saviour with the frft and great 
Commanament of the Law, It is highly acceptable 
to God, moſt beneficial to others, and very comfort- 
able to ourſelves, It is the eaſicſt of all Duties, and 
it makes all others eaſy ; the pleaſure of it makes the 
| Pains to ſignify nothing, and the delightful reflecti- 
on upon it afterwards is a moſt ample Reward of it. 
Itis a Duty in every Man's Power to perform, how 
firait and indigent ſoever his Fortune and OR 
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ERM. be. The pooreſt Man may be as charitable a8 4 
XX. Prince; he may have as much kindneſs in his heart, 
| though his hand cannot be ſo bountiful and munifi- 


cent. Our Saviour inſtanceth in the giving of a ch 
of cold water, as a Charity that will be highly ac- 
cepted and rewarded by God. And one of the moſt 
ciliated Charities that ever was, how ſmall was 
it for the matter of it, and yr how great in regard 
of the Mind that gave it? I mean the Widow's 
two mites, which ſhe caſt into the Treaſury : One could 
hardly give leſs, and yet none can give more, for 
ſhe gave all that ſhe had. All theſe 'Excellencies 
and Advantages of Love and Charity, which 1 
have briefly recounted, are ſo many Arguments, ſo 
many Obligations to the Practice of this Duty. 
V. We will conſider the great inſtance and example 
which is here propounded to our imitation ; As I have 
loved you, that ye alſo love one another, The Son of 
God's becoming Man, his whole Life, his bitter 
Death and Paſſion, all that he did, and all that he 
ſuffered, was one great and continued Proof and E- 
vidence of his mighty Love to Mankind. The 
oreateſt Inſtance of Love among Men, and that too 
but very rare, is for a Man to lay down his Life for 
another, for his Friend; but the Son of God died for 
all Mankind, and we were all his Enemies. And 
ſhould we not chearfully imitate the Example of that 
great Love and Charity, the Effects whereof are ſo 
comfortable, ſo beneficial, ſo happy to every one 
of us? Had he not loved us, and died for us, we 
had certainly periſh'd, we had been miſerable and 
undone to all eternity, 

And to perpetuate this great Example of Charity, 
and that it might be always freſh in our Memories, 
the great Sacrament of our Religion was on purpoſe 
inſtituted for the Commemoration of this great 
Love of the Son of God, in laying down his Lite, 
and ſhedding his precious Blood for the wicked and 
rebellious Race of Mankind, But I have not time 

| 0 
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to enlarge upon this noble Argument as it de-SERM. 
ſerves. XX. 
VI. The af thing to be conſider'd is, the Place 
and rank which this Precept and Duty holds in the 
Chriſtian Religion. Our bleſſed Saviour here makes 
it the; proper Badge and Cogniſance of our Profeſſi- 
on; By this ſhall all men know that ye are my Diſciples, 
if ye love one another. The different S-#s among 
the Jews had ſome peculiar Character to diſtinguiſh 
them from one another. The Scholars of the ſeve- 
ral great Rabbi's among them had ſome peculiar 
Sayings and Opinions, ſome Cuſtoms and Traditi- 
ons whereby they were ſeverally known: And fo 
likewiſe the Diſciples of Fobn the Baptiſt were parti- 
cularly remarkable for their great Auſteritics. In 
alluſion to theſe diſtinctions of Sets and Schools a- 
mong the Jews, our Saviour fixeth upon this Mark 
and Character whereby his Diſciples ſhould be known 
from the Diſciples of any other Inſtitution, A mighty 
Love and Aﬀettion to one another. 
Other Sets were diſtinguiſh*d by little Opinions, 
or by ſome external Rites and Obſervances in Reli- 
gion; but our Saviour pitched upon that which is 
the moſt Real and Subſtantial, the moſt Large and 
Extenſive, the moſt Uſeful and Beneficial; the moſt 
humane and the moſt divine qualiry of which we are 
capable. 
This was his great Commandment to his Diſciples, 
before he left the World: This was the Legacy he 
left them, and the Effect of his laſt Prayers for them: 
And for this end, among others, he inſtituted the Sa- 
crament of his bleſſed Body and Blood, to be a lively 
Remembrance of his great Charity to Mankind, and 
a perpetual Bond of Love and Union amongſt his 
Followers. 
And the Apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour do up- 
on all Occaſions recommend this to us, as a principal 
Duty and Part of our Religion; ; telling us, That in 
Cbriſt Feſus, that is, in the Chriſtian Religion no- 
Vor. I. Cc thing 
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SERM. thing will avail, no not Faith itſelf, unleſs it be en- 


livened and inſpired by Charity; That Love is the end 


WWW of the Commandment, Tino; rde rapayf ia, the end of the 


Evangelical declaration, the firſt Fruit of the Spirit, the 
Spring and Root of all thoſe Graces and Virtues which 
concern our Duty towards one another : That it is 
that ſum and Abridgment, the Accompliſhment and 
fulfilling of the whole Law : That without this, what- 
ever we pretend to in Chriſtianity, we are nothing, 
and our Religion is vain : That this is the greateſt 
of all Graces and Virtues, greater than Faith and 
Hope; and of perpetual uſe and duration. Charity 
never fails. 

And therefore they exhort above all things to en- 
deavour after it, as the Crown of all other Virtues : 
Above all things have fervent charity among your ſelves, 
faith St. Peter : And St. Pau! having enumerated 
moſt other Chriſtian Virtues, exhorts us above all to 
ſtrive after this, And above all theſe things put on 
Charity, which is the bond of perfection. This 
St. John makes one of the moſt certain ſigns of our 
Love to God, and the want of it an undeniable Ar. 
gument of the contrary : If a man ſay, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he who 
loveth not his brother whom be hath ſcen, how can he 
love God whom he hath no! ſeen ? This he declares to 
be one of the beſt Evidences that we are in a 
State of Grace and Salvation, Hereby we know that 


we are paſſed from death to life, becauſe we love the 
þrethren. 

So that, well might our bleſſed Saviour chuſe this 
for the Badge of his Diſciples, and make it the great 
Precept of the beſt and molt perfect Inſtitution : O- 
ther things might have ſerved better for Pomp and 
Oſtentation, and have more gratified theCurioſity, or 
Enthuſtalm, or Superſtition of Mankind, but there is 
no quality in the World which, upon a ſober and im- 
partial Conſideration, is of a more ſolid and intrin- 
ſick Value. 


And 


t 
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And in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, the Chriſ- SE RM. 
tians were very eminent for this Virtue, and parti- XX. 
cularly noted for it: Nobis notam inurit apud quoſ- "HNNg 
dam, it is a Mark and Brand ſet upon us by ſome, faith 
Tertullian ; and he tells us, that it was proverbiall 
ſaid among the Heathens, Behold how theſe Chriſti- 
ans love one another. Lucian, that great ſcoffer at all 
Religion, acknowledgeth in behalf of Chriſtians, 
that this was the great Principle which their Maſter 
had inſtill'd into them. And Julian, the bittereſt E- 
nemy that Chriſtianity ever had, could not forbear to 
propound to the Heathen for an Example the Charity 
of the Galileans ; for ſo, by way of reproach, he 
calls the Chriſtians ; who (lays he) gave themſelves up ta 
humanity and kindneſs ; which he acknowledgeth to 
have been very much to the Advantage and Repu- 
tation of our Religion: And in the ſame Letter to 
Arfacius, the Heathen High Prieſt of Galatia, he 
gives this memorable Teſtimony of the Chriſtians, 
that their Charity was not limited and confin*d only 
to themſelves, but extended even to their Enemies ; 
which could not be ſaid either of the Fews or Hea- 
thens His Words are theſe, I. is a ſhame, that 
when the Jews ſuffer none of theirs to beg, and the im- 
pious Galileans relieve not only their own, but thoſe al- 
ſo of our Religion, that we only ſhould be defeftive in 
ſo neceſſary a Duty. By all which it is evident that 
Love and Charity is not only the great Precept of 
our Saviour, but was in thoſe firſt and bleſt Times 
the general practice of his Diſciples, and acknow- 
ledged by the Heathens as a very peculiar and remark- 
able quality in them. | 
The Application I ſhall make of this Diſcourſe 
ſhall be three fold. I 
1, With relation to the Church of Rome. 
2. With regard to our ſelves who profeſs the Pro- 
tetaat Reform'd Religion. 
3. With a more particular reſpe& to the Occaſion 
of this Meeting, 
Oc 2 I. Firſt, 
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SERM. I. Firſt, With relation to the Church of Rome; 
XX. Which we cannot chuſe but think of whenever 
ve ſpeak of Charity and loving one another; eſpe- 
cially having had ſo late a Diſcovery of their af— 

fection to us and fo conſiderabl- a teſtimony of the 
Kindneſs and Charity which they deſigned towards us: 

Such as may juſtly make the ears of all that hear it to 

tingle, and render Popery execrable and infamous, a 
frightful and hateful thing to the end of the World, 

It is now but too viſible how groſly this great Com. 
mandment of our Saviour is contented. not only 
by the Practices of thoſe in that Communion, from 
the Pope down to the meancſt Friar ; but by the very 
Doctrines and Principles, by the Genius and Spirit 
of that Religion, which 1s wholly calculated for 
Cruelty and Perſecution. Where now is that Mark 
of a Diſciple, fo much inſiſted upon by our Lord and 
Maſter, to be found in that Church ? And yet what 
is the Chriſtian Church but the Society and Commus- 
nity of Chrifi*s Diſciples ? Surely in all reaſon, that 
which our Lord made the diſtinctive Mark and 
Character of his Diſciples, ſhould be the principal 
Mark of a rue Church. Bellarmine reckons up no 
leſs than feen Marks of the true Church, all which 
the Church of Rome arrogates to herſelf alone: But 
he wiſely forgot that which is worth all the reſt, and 
which our Saviour inſiſts upon as the chief of all o- 

thers, A ſincere Love and Charity to all Chriſtians: 
This he knew would by no means agree to his own 
Church, 

But for all that, it 1s very reaſonable that Churches 
as well as particular Chriſtians ſhould be judged by 
their Charity. The Church of Rome would engroſs 
all Faith to her ſelf ; Faith in its utmoſt perfection, 
to the degree and pitch of infallibility : And they 
allow no body in the World, beſides themſelves, no 
though they believe all the Articles of the Apoſtles 4 

Creed, to have one grain of true Faith; becauſe they 
| do not believe upon the Authority of their Church, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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which they pretend to be the only foundation of true Sz RM. 
Faith. This is a moſt arrogant and vain Pretence; XX. 

hut admit it were true, yet in the Judgment of St, WWW 
Paul, though they had all Faith, if they have not Cha- 
rity, they are nothing. | 

The greateſt Wonder of all is this, that they who 
hate and perſecute Chriſtians moſt, do all this while, 
the moſt confidently of all others, pretend to be the 
Diſciples of Chriſt, and will allow none to be ſo but 
themſelves. That Church which excommunicates all 
other Chriſtian Churches in the World, and if ſhe 
could, would extirpate them out of the World, will 
yet needs aſſume to her ſelf to be the only Chriſtian 
Church: As if our Saviour had ſaid, Hereby ſhall all 
men know that ye are my Diſciples, if ye hate, and ex- 
communicate, and kill one another, What ſhall be done 
unto thee, thou falſe tongue ? Thou empty and 1mpu- 
dent Pretence of Chriſtianity ? 

II. Secondly, With relation to our ſelves, wwho pro- 
feſs the Proteſtant Reformed Religion, How 1s this 
great Precept of our Saviour not only ſhamefully ne- 
glected, but plainly violated by us? And that not 
only by private hatred and ill will, Quarrels and 
Contentions in our Civil Converſation and Inter- 
courſe with one another; but by moſt unchriſtian 
Diviſions and Animoſities in that common relation 
wherein we ſtand to one another, as Brethren, as Chri- 
ſtians, as Proteſtants. 

Have we not all one Father ? hath not one God created 
us ? And are we not in a more peculiar and eminent 
manner Brethren, being all the Children of God by 
Faith in Feſus Chriſt ? Are we not all Members 
of the ſame Body, and Partakers of the ſame Spirit, 
and Heirs of the ſame bleſſed Hopes of Eternal 
Life ? 

So that being Brethren upon ſo many Accounts, 
and by ſo many Bonds and Endearments all united 
one to another, and all travelling towards the ſame 
heavenly Country, Ty do we fall out by the way, 

Ce fince 
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SERM, ſince we be Brethren ® Why do we not, as becomes 
XX. Brethren, dwell together in unity? But are fo apt 
to quarrel and break out into Heats, to crumble into 
Sects and Parties, to divide and ſeparate from one 

another upon every ſlight and trifling occaſion. 

Give me leave a little more fully to expoſtulate this 
matter; but very calmly and in the ſpirit of meekneſs, 
and in the Name of our dear Lord who loved us at 
ſuch a rate as to die for us, to recommend to you 
this new Commandment of his that ye love one another : 
Which is almoſt a zero Commandment till, and hard- 
ly the worſe for wearing; ſo ſeldom it is put on, 
and ſo little hath it been practiſed among Chriſtians 
for leveral Ages. 

Conſider ſeriouſly with your ſelves ; ought not the 
great matters wherein we are agreed, our union in 
the Doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion, and in all 
the neceſſary Articles of that Faith which was once 
deliver*d to the Saints, in the ſame Sacraments, and in 
all the ſubſtantial parts of God's Worſhip, and in the 
great Duties and Virtues of the Chriſtian Life, to 
be of greater force to unite us, than difference in 
doubtful Opinions, and in little Rights and Circum- 
ſtaces of Worſhip to divide and break us? 

Are not the things, about which we differ, 1n their 
nature indifferent ? that is, things about which there 
ought to be no difference among wiſe Men? Are 

| they not a great diſtance from the Life and Eſſence 
of Religion, and rather good or bad as they tend to 
the Peace and Unity of the Church, or are made uſe 
of to Schiſm and Faction, than either neceſſary or 
evil in themſelves? And ſhall little Scruples weigh 
io far with us, as, by breaking the Peace of the 
Church about them, to endanger our whole Religt- 
on? Shall we take one another by the throat for a 
hundred pence, when our common Adverſary ſtands 
ready to clapupon us an Action of ten thouſand talents * 
Can we in good earneſt be contented that rather than 
the Szrplice ſhould not be thrown out, Pepery ſhould 

come 
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come in; and rather than receive the Sacrament in SE RM. 
the humble, but indifferent, Poſture of kneeling, to XX. 
ſwallow the Camel of Tranſubſtantiation, and adore ws NWN 


the Elements of Bread and Wine for our God and 
Saviour? And rather than to ſubmit to a Set Form of 
Prayer, to have the Service of God perform'd in an 
unknown Tongue? 

Are we not yet made ſenſible, at leaſt in this our 
day, by ſo clear a Demonſtration as the Providence 
of God hath lately given us: and had not He been 
infinitely merciful to us, might have proved 
the deareſt and moſt dangerous Experiment that 
ever was: I ſay, are we not yet convinced, what 
mighty Advantages our Enemies have made of our 
Diviſions, and what a plentiful Harveſt they have 
had among us, during our Differences, and upon 
occaſion of them : and how near their Religion was 
to have entered in upon us at once, at thoſe wide 
Breaches which we had made for it? And will we 
ſtill take counſel of our Enemies, and chuſe to fol- 
low that courſe, to which, of all other, they who 
hate us and ſeek our ruin, would moſt certainly ad- 
viſe and direct us? Will we freely offer them that 
Advantage which they would be contented to pur- 
chaſe at any rate ? | 

Let us, after all our fad experience, at laſt take 
warning to keep a ſtedfaſt Eye upon our chief Ene- 
my, and not ſuffer ourſelves to be diverted from the 
conſideration and regard of our greateſt Danger by 
the petty Provocations of our Friends; fo I chuſe to 
call thoſe who diſſent from us in leſſer matters, be- 
cauſe I would fain have them fo, and they ought in 
all reaſon to be ſo. But however they behave them- 
ſelves, we ought not much to mind thoſe who only 
fling dirt at us, whilſt we are ſure there are others 
who fly at ourThroats, and ſtrike at our veryHearts. 
Let us learn this Wiſdom of our Enemies, who, 
though they have many great Differences among 

04 themſelves, 
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SERM. themſelves, yet they have made a ſhift, at this time, 


XX. to unite together to roaming us : And ſhall not we do 
Was much to fave ourſelves : 


It was a Principle amongſt the ancient Romans, a 


brave and wiſe People, donare inimicitias Reip. to 


give up and facrifice their private Enmities and 
Quarrels to the publick Good and the Safety of the 
Commonwealth, And is it not to every conſiderate 
Man as clear as the Sun at Noon-day, that nothing 


amongſt us, and found our Church pon a Rock ; fo 
that ben the rain falls, and the winds blow, and the 
floods beat upon it, it ſhall fand firm and unſhaken : 


reſiſt all the Arts and Artempts of Popery, but an 
eftabliſy'd National Religion, firmly united and com- 
pacted in all the parts of it? Is it not plain to every 
Lye, that little Ss and ſeparate Congregations can 
never do it? but will be like a Foundation of Sand 
to a weighty Building, which whatever Shew it may 
make cannot ſtand long, becauſe it wants Union at 
the Foundation, and for that Reaſon muſt neceſſarily 
want ſtrength and firmneſs. 

It is not for private Perions to undertake in matters 
of publick concernment; but I think we have no 
cauſe to doubt but the Governors of our Church (not- 
withſtanding all the Advantages of Authority, and 
we think of Reaſon too on our ſide) are Perſons of 
that Piety and Prudence, that for Peace ſake, and 
in order to a firm Union among Proteſtants, they 
would be content, if that would do it, not to inſiſt 
upon little things; but to yield them up, whether to 
the infirmity or importunity, or perhaps in ſome very 


tew things, to the plauſible Exceptions of thoſe who 
diſtcr from us. 


can maintain and ſupport the Proteſtant Religion 


That nothing can be a Bulwark of ſufficient force to 


But 
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But then ſurely, on the other ſide, Men ought to SE RM. 
bring along with them a peaceable Diſpoſition, and XX. 
a Mind ready to comply with the Church in which 
they were born and baptized, in all reaſonable and 
lawful things; and deſirous, upon any terms that are 
tolerable, to return to the Communion of it: a 
Mind free frem Paſſion and Prejudice, from peeviſh 
Exceptions, and groundleſs and endleſs Scruples ; not 
apt to inſiſt upon little Cavils and Objections, to 
which the very beſt things, and the greateſt and 
the cleareſt Truths in the World are and always will 
be liable: And whatever they have been heretofore, _ 
to be henceforth no more children, toſſed to and fro, and [| 


carried about with every wind of Doctrine, by the flight fi 
of men and cunning craftineſs of thoſe who lie in wait Ul 
to deceive. : | l 

And if we were thus affected on all hands, we ö f 


| 
might yet be a happy Church and Nation ; if we 1 
would govern ourſelves by theſe Rules, and walk | 
according to them, Peace would be upon us, aud | | 
mercy, and on the Iſrael of God. | 
III. Thirdly, I ſhall conclude all with a few words | 
in relation to the occaſion of this preſent Meeting, 1 | 
have all this while been recommending to you, from 
the Authority and Example of our bleſſed Saviour, | 
and from the Nature and Reaſon of the thing itſelf, 1 
this moſt excellent Grace and Virtue of Charity, in 
the moſt proper Acts and Inſtances of it: But be- 
ſides particular Acts of Charity to be exerciſed upon Vil 
emergent Occaſions, there are likewiſe charitable Wl 
Cuſtoms which are highly commendable, becauſe 5 
they are more certain and conſtant, of a larger ex- 
tent, and of a longer continuance; as the Meeting 1 
of the Sous of the Clergy, which is now form'd and „ 
eſtabliſhed into a charitable Corporation: And the 1 
Anniverſary Meetings of thoſe of the ſeveral Counties U 
of England, who reſide, or happen to be in London; 
for two of the beſt and nobleſt Ends that can be, 
the maintaining of Friendſhip, and the promoting of 
| Charity. 
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88 . Charity. Theſe, and others of the like kind, I call a 
XX. charitable Cuſtoms, which of late Years have very Al 
moch obtained in this great and famous City. And tl 


it cannot but be a great pleaſure and ſatisfaction to ſe 
all good Men, to ſee ſo generous, ſo human, fo 
Chriſtian a Diſpoſition to prevail and reign ſo much 7 
amongſt us. 1 ; b 
The ſtrange overflowing of Vice and Wickedneſs If 
in our Land, and the ee increaſe and impu- n 
dence of Infidelity and Impiety, hath of late Vears u 
boaded very ill to us, and brought terrible Judg- © 
ments upon this City and Nation, and ſeems ſtill to E 
threaten us with more and greater : And the greateſt 1 
Comfort I have had, under theſe fad Apprehenſions 2 
of God's Diſpleaſure, hath been this, that though C 


bad Men were perhaps never worſe in any Age, yet 
the good, who I hope are not a few, were never more 
truly and ſubſtantially good. I do verily believe, 
there never were, in any time, greater and more 
real effects of Charity; not from a blind Superſtiti- 
on, and an 1gnorant Zeal, and a mercenary and ar- 
rogant and 138 Principle of Merit, but 
from a ſound Knowledge, and a ſincere Love and 

Obedience to God, or, as the Apoſtle ex preſſeth it, 
out of a pure heart, and of a good conſtience, and of 
faith unfeigned. 

And who, that loves God and Religion, can 
chuſe but take great contentment to ſee ſo general 
and forward an Inclination- in People this way ? 
which hath been very much cheriſhed of late Years 
by this fort of Meetings: and that to very good pur- 

ſe and effect, in many charitable Contributions 
diſpoſed in the beſt and wiſeſt ways: and which like- 
wiſe hath tended very much to the reconciling of the 
Minds of Men, and the allaying of thoſe fierce 
Hcats and Animoſities which have been cauſed by 
our civil Confuſions and religious Diſtractions. For 
there is nothing many times wanting to take away 
Prejudice, and to extinguiſh Hatred and IIl- will, but 

an 
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an Opportunity for Men to ſee and underſtand one SE RM. 
another; by which they will quickly perceive, that RX. 

they are not ſuch Monſters as they have been repre- W'Y 
ſented one to another at a diſtance. 

We are, I think, one of the laſt Counties of Eng- 
land that have entered into this friendly and charita- 
ble kind of Society; let us make amends for our 
late ſetting out by quickning our pace, that ſo we 
may overtake and outſtrip thoſe who are gone before 
us: Let not our Charity partake of the Coldneſs of 
our Climate, but let us endeavour that it may be 
equal to the Extent of our Country; and as we are 
incomparable the greateſt County of England, let it 
appear that we are ſo by the largeneſs and extent of 
our Charity. 


O Lord, who haſt taught us that all our doings with- 
out Charity are nothing, ſend thy Holy Ghoſt, and 
pour into our hearts that moſt excellent Gift of 

Charity, the very Bond of Peace, and of all Vir- 
tues : Without which whoſoever liveth, is counted 
dead before thee, Grant this for thy only Son Fe- 
ſus Chriſt's ſake. 

Now the God of Peace, who brought again from the 
dead our Lord Feſus Chriſt, the great Shepherd of 
the Sheep, through the blood of the everlaſting 
Covenant, make you perfect in every good work to 
do his Will, working in you that which is well 
pleaſing in his fight, through Feſus Chriſt, to whom 
be glory for ever and ever, Amen, 
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1 JOHN iv. 1. 


Beloved, believe not every ſpirit, but try the pi 


rits whether they are of God; becauſe many | 


Jalſe Prophets are gone out into the World, 


Hs caution and counſel was given upon 
; occaſion of the falſe Prophets and Teach- 


ers that were riſen up in the beginning of 


the Chriſtian Church, who endeavoured to 


ſeduce Men from the true Doctrine of the Goſpel de- 
livered by the Apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour. 


And theſe teaching contrary things, could not both 


be from God; and therefore St. John calls upon 
Chriſtians to examine the Doctrines and Pretences of 
thoſe new Teachers, whether they were from God 
or not. Belicve not every Spirit; that is, not every 
one that takes upon him to be inſpired and to be a 
Teacher come from God: But try the Spirits; that is, 
examine thoſe that make this pretence, whether it be 
real or not; and examine the Dotrines which they 
bring, becauſe there are many Impoſtors abroad in 
the World. x 
This 1s the plain Senſe of the Words: In which 
there are contained theſe four Propoſitions. 
Firſt, That Men may, and often do, falſly pretend 
to Inſpiration. And this is the Reaſon upon which 
the Apoſtle grounds this Exhortation: Becauſe many 
falſe Prophets are gone out into the World; therefore 
we ſhould try who are true, and who are falſe. 
Secondly, 


8 
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Secondly, We are not to believe every one that pre. S ERM. 

tends to be inſpired, and to teach a Divine Doctrine: XXI. 
This follows upon the former; becauſe Men may 
falſly pretend to Inſpiration; therefore we are not 

to believe every one that makes this pretence. For 

any Man that hath but Confidence enough, and Con- 
ſcience little enough, may pretend to come from 
God. And if we admit all pretences of this kind, 

we lie at the Mercy of every crafty and confident 

Man to be led by him into what deluſions he plea- 

ſeth. 5 

Thirdly, Neither are we to reject all that pretend 

to come from God. This is ſufficiently implied in the 

Text; for when the Apoſtle ſays, believe not every Spi- 

rit, he ſuppoſeth we are to believe ſome; and when 

he faith, try the Spirits whether they be of God, he 
fuppoſeth ſome to be of God, and that thoſe which 

are ſo are to be believed. Theſe three Obſervati- 

ons are ſo plain, that I need only to name them to 

make way for the 

Fourth, which I principally deſigned to inſiſt up- 

on from theſe Words. And that is this, That there 
is ſome way to diſcern mere pretenders to Inſpiration, 

from thoſe who are truly and divinely inſpired : And 


this is neceſſarily implied in the Apoſtles bidding us j 
to try the Spirits whether they are of God, For it were hl 
in vain to make any trial, if there be no way to i 


diſcern between pretended and real Inſpiration. if 
| Now the handling of this will give occaſion to ll 
two very material Enquiries, and uſeful to be reſol- | 
ved. | i 
I. How we may diſcern between true and counterfeit 
Do#rines : thoſe which really are from God, and | 
thoſe which only pretend to be ſo? 1 
II. To whom this Judgment of diſcerning doth ap- 
pertain? h 
I. How we may diſcern between true and counter. 


feit Dottrines and Revelations? for the 9 
0 
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Sg RM. of this I ſhall lay down theſe following Propoſi- 


XXI. 


tions. 


1. That Reaſon is the faculty whereby Revelations 


are to be diſcerned ;, or to uſe the Phraſe in the Text, 
it is that whereby we are to judge what Spirits are of 
God, and what not, For all Revelation from God 
ſuppoſeth us to be Men, and to be endued with 
Reaſon ; and therefore it does not create new Fa. 
culties in us, but propounds new Objects to that Fa- 
culty which was in us before. Whatever Doctrines 
God reveals to Men are $7” orange to their Un- 
derſtandings, and by this Faculty we are to exa- 
mine all Doctrines which pretend to be from God, 
and upon examination to judge whether there be rea- 
ſon to receive them as Divine, or to rejedt them as 
Impoſtures. 

2. All ſupernatural Revelati on ; ſuppoſeth the truth 
of the Principles of natural Religion. We muſt firſt 


be aſſured that there is a God, before we can know 


that he hath made any Revelation of himſelf: And 
we muſt know that his Words are true, otherwiſe 
there were no ſufficient Reaſon to believe the Reve- 
lations which he makes to us: And we muſt believe 
his Authority over us, and that he will reward our 
Obedience to his Laws, and puniſh our breach of 
them ; otherwiſe there would neither be ſufficient 
obligation nor encouragement to Obedience, Theſe 
and many other things are ſuppoſed to be true, and 
naturally known to us, antecedently to all ſupernatu- 
ral Revelation; otherwiſe the Revelations of God 
would ſignify nothing to us, nor be of any force 
with us. 

3. All Reaſonings about divine Revelations muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be governed by the Principles of natural Reli- 


gion: that is, by thoſe apprehenſions which Men 


naturally have of the Divine Perfections, and by 


the clear Notions of Good and Evil which are im- 


printed upon our Natures. Becauſe we have no other 
way 
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way to judge what is worthy of God, and credible SE RM. 
to be revealed by him, and what not, but by the XXI. 
natural Notions which we have of God and of his {WW 
eſſential © Perfections: Which, becauſe we know 
him to be immutable, we have reaſon to believe 
he will never contradict. And by theſe Principles 
likewiſe, we are to interpret what God hath reveal- 
ed; and when any doubt ariſeth concerning the 
meaning of any Divine Revelation (as that of the 
Holy Scriptures) we are to govern ourſelves, in the 
interpretation of itz by what is moſt agreeable to 
thoſe natural Notions which we have of God, and 
we have all the Reaſon in the World to reje& that 
Senſe which is contrary thereto. For inſtance, when 
God is repreſented in Scripture as having a human 
Shape, Eyes, Ears and Hands, the Notions which. i 
Men naturally have of the Divine Nature and Per- [if 
fections do ſufficiently direct us to interpret theſe | 
Expreſſions in a Senſe worthy of God, and agreea- q 
ble to his Perfection: And therefore it is reaſona- 
ble to underſtand them as rather ſpoken to our Ca- 
pacity, and in a Figure, than to be literally inten- 
ded. And this will proportionably hold in many 
other Caſes. 
4. Nothing ought to be received as a Revelation 
from God which plainly contradicts the Principles of 
natural Religion, or overthrows the certainty of them. 
For inſtance, it were in vain to pretend a Revelati- 
on from God, That there is no God, becauſe this is 
a contradiction in terms, | : 
So likewiſe to pretend a Command from God, 
That we are to hate and deſpiſe him; becauſe it is not 
credible that God ſhould require any thing of rea- 
ſonable Creatures ſo unſuitable to their Natures, and 
to their Obligations to him; beſides that ſuch a Law 
as this does tacitly involve a Contradiction; becauſe 
upon ſuch a Suppoſition, to deſpiſe God would be 
to obey him ; and yet to obey him 1s certainly ta 
honour him. So that in this Caſe to honour God, and 
| 10 
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Sr uu. to deſpiſe him, would be tlie fame thing, and «. 
XXI. qual contempts of him., In like ann it would 


TY. 1 


u be vain to pretend any Revelation from God, That 


there is no life after this, nor rewards and puniſhments 
in another World : Becauſe this is contrary: to thoſe 
natural Apprehenſions which have generally. poſſeſt 
Mankind, and.would take away the main force and 
ſanction of the Divine Laws. The like may be ſaid 
concerning any pretended Revelation from God, 
which .evidently contradidts thoſe natural Notions 
which Men have of Good and Evil; as, That Gad 
ſhould command, or allow Sedition and Rebellion, Per- 


 fadiouſneſs and Perjury; becauſe the Praftice of theſe 


would be apparently deſtructive of the Peace and 
Happineſs of Mankind, and would naturally, bring 
confuſion into the World : But God is not the Gad of 
Confuſion, but of Order, which St. Paul appeals to 
as a Principle naturally known. Upon « rials 
Account nothing, ought to be entertained as a Di- 
vine Revelation which overthrows the certainty of the 
Principles of natural Religion; becauſe that would 


take away the certainty of Divine Revelation itſelf, 


which ſuppoſeth the Truth of thoſe Principles. For 
inſtance, whoever pretends any Revelation hat 
brings the Providence of God into queſtion, does by 
that very thing make ſuch a Revelation queſtiona- 
ble. Forif God take no care of the World; have 
no concernment for human Affairs, why ſhould we 
believe that he makes any Revelation of his Will to 
Men? And by this Principle Moſes will have falſe 


Prophets to be tried: Deut. 13. 1. F there ariſe a. 


mong you @ Prophet, and giveth thee a fign or wonder, 
and the ſign or wonder come to paſs whereof he ſpake un- 
to thee, ſaying, let us go after other gods, and let us 
ſerve them ; thou ſhalt not hearken unto the words of 
that Prophet: And he gives the Reaſon of this, ver. 
5. Becauſe he hath ſpoken unto you to turn you away from 
the Lord your God, which brought you out of the Land 
of Egypt, Here is a Caſe wherein a falſe Prophet is 
ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to work a true Miracle to give credit to hisSzR mM. 
Doctrine (which in other Caſes the Scripture makes XXI. 
the Sign of a true Prophet) but yet in this Caſe he is 
to be rejected as an Impoſtor : Becauſe the Doctrine 
he teacheth would draw Men off from the Worſhip 
of the true God who is naturally known, and had 
manifeſted himſelf to the People of Trae! in fo mi- 
raculous a manner, by bringing them out of the 
Land of Egypt. So that a Miracle is not enough 
to give credit to a Prophet who teacheth any thing 
contrary to that natural Notion which Men have, 
That there is but one God, who only ought to be wor- 
hhipped. 

5: Nothing ought to be received as a Divine Doctrine 
and Revelation, without good evidence that it is ſo: 
that is, without ſome Argument ſufficient to ſatisfy 
a prudent and conſiderate Man. Now (ſuppoſing 
there be nothing in the matter of the Revelation 
that is evidently contrary to the Principles of natu- 
ral Religion, nor to any former Revelation which 
hath already received a greater and more ſolemn At- 
teſtation from God) Miracles are owned by all Man- 
kind to be a ſufficient Teſtimony to any Perſon, or 
Doctrine, that they are from God. This was the 
Teſtimony which God gave to Maſes to ſatisfy the 
People of 1/rae! that he had ſent him, Exod. 4. 1, 2. 
Moſes ſaid, They will not believe me, nor hearken unto 
my voice : for they will ſay, The Lord hath not ap- 
peared unto thee, Upon this God endues him with 
a Power of Miracles, to be an Evidence to them, 
That they may believe that the God of their Fathers, 
Abraham, Iſaac and Facob, hath appeared unto thee, 
And all along in the Old Teſtament, when God 
fent his prophets to make a new Revelation, or 
upon any ſtrange and extraordinary Meſſage, he 

| s want gave credit to them by ſome Sign or Won- 
der which they foretold or wrought. And when he 
ſent his Son into the World, he gave Teſtimony to 
him by innumerable, great and unqueſtionable Mi- 
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trine than the other is a Proof of it; as is plain in 
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StRM. racles, more and greater than Moſes and all the Pro- 
XXI. 


for this: Becauſe our Saviour came not only to pub- 


phets had wrought. And there was great Reaſon 


liſh a new Religion to the World, but to put an end 
to that Religion which God had inſtituted before. 
And now that the Goſpel hath had the Confirmation 
of ſuch Miracles as never were wrought upon any 
other Occaſion, no Evidence inferior to this can in 
reaſon controul this Revelatign, or give credit to 
any thing contrary to it. And therefore tho* the 
falſe Prophets and Antichriſts, foretold by our Sa- 
viour, did really work Miracles, yet they were ſo 
inconſiderable in compariſon of our Saviour's, that 
they deſerve no credit in oppoſition to that Revela- 
tion which had ſo clear a Teſtimony given to it 
from Heaven by Miracles, beſides all other concur- 
ring Arguments to confirm it. 

And laſtly, No Argument is ſufficient to prove a 
Doctrine or Revelation to be from God, which is not 
clearer and ſtronger than the Difficulties and Objefions 
againſt it : Becauſe all. Aﬀent is grounded upon Evi- 


dence, and the ſtrongeſt cleareſt Evidence always 


carries it: But where the Evidence is equal on both 
ſides, that can produce nothing but a ſuſpence and 


doubt in the Mind whether the Thing be true or 


not. If Moſes had not confuted Pharaob's Magici- 
ans by working Miracles which they could not work, 
they might reaſonably have diſputed it with him, 
who had been the true Prophet: But when he did 
Works plainly above the Power of their Magick 


and the Devil to do, then they ſubmitted and ac- 


k nowledged that here was the Finger of God. So 


likewiſe, though a Perſon work a Miracle (which 


ordinarily is a good Evidence that he is ſent by God) 
yet if the Doctrine he brings be Prey contrary to 
thoſe natural Notions which we have of God, this 
is a better Objection againſt the Truth of this Doc- 


the 
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the Caſe which Moſes puts, Deut. 13. which I men-Szrm. 
tioned before. | XXI. 

Upon the ſame Account no Man can reaſonably r.. 
believe the Doctrine of Tranſubtantiation to be re- 
vealed by God ; becauſe every Man hath as great 
Evidence that Tranſubſtantiation is falſe, as any Man 
can pretend to have that God hath revealed any ſuch 
thing. Suppoſe Tranſubſtantiation to be part of the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, it muſt have the ſame Confirma- 

tion with the whole, and that is Miracles: But of 
all Doctrines in the World it is peculiarly incapable 
of being proved by a Miracle. For if a Miracle 
were wrought for the Proof of it, the very ſame aſ- 
ſurance which a Man hath of the Truth of the Mi- 
racle, he hath of the Falſhood of the Doctrine, hat 
ig, the clear Evidence of his Senſes for both. For 
that there is a Miracle wrought to prove, that what 
be ſees in the Sacrament is not Bread, but the Body of 
Chriſt, he hath only the Evidence of his Senſes; and 
he hath the very ſame Evidence to prove, that what 
he ſees in the Sacrament is not the Body of Chriſt, but 
Bread. So that here ariſeth a new Controverſy, whe- 
ther a Man ſhould believe his Senſes giving Teſtimo- 
ny | againſt the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, or 
bearing Teſtimony to the Miracle which is wrought 
to confirm that Doctrine: For there is juſt the ſame 
Evidence againſt the Truth of the Doctrine, which 
there is for the Truth of the Miracle. So that the 
Argument for Tranſubſtantiation, and the Objection 
againſt it, do juſt ballance one another; and where 
the weights in both Scales are equal, it is impoſſible 
that the one ſhould weigh down the other: and 
conſequently Tranſubſtantiation is not to be pro- 
ved by a Miracle; for that would be 7o prove to a 
Man by ſomething that he ſees, that he does not ſee 
what he ſees. | | 

And thus I have endeavoured, as briefly and clear- 
ly as I could, to give ſatisfaction to the firſt Enquiry 
I propounded, viz. How we may diſcern berween 
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SeRm. true and conterfeit Revelations and Doctrines: I pro- 
XXI. ceed now to the | 

ll. To whom this judgment of diſcerning does apper- 
tain. Whether to Chriſtians in general, or to ſome 
particular Perſon or Perſons, authorized by God to 

Judge for the reſt of Mankind, by whoſe Judgment 

all Men are concluded and bound up. And this is 

an Enquiry of no ſmall Importance : becauſe it is 

one of the moſt fundamental Points in difference be. 

tween Us and the Church of Rome. And however 

in many particular Controverſies, as concerning 
Tranſubſtantiation, the Communion in one Kind, the 
Service of God in an unknown Tongue, the Buſineſs of 
Indulgences, the Invocation of Saints, the Worſhip of 
Images, they are not able to offer any thing that is 

fit to move a reaſonable and conſiderate Man ; yet in 

this Controverſy, concerning the Judge of Contro- 
verſies, they are not deſtitute of ſome ſpecious ap- 

rance of Reaſon, which deſerves to be weighed 

and conſidered. Therefore that we may examine this 
Matter to the bottom, I ſhall do theſe three Things, 


1. Lay down ſome Cautions and Limitations 


whereby we may underſtand how far the generality 
of Chriſtians are allowed to judge in matters of Re- 
ligion. 

2. I ſhall repreſent the grounds of this Principle. 

3. Endeavour to ſatisfy the main objections of our 
Adverſaries againſt it: And likewiſe to ſhew, that 
there is no ſuch Reaſon and Neceſſity for an univerſal 
infallible Judge as they pretend. 

I. I ſhall lay down ſome Cautions and Limitations, 
by which we may underſtand how far the generality 
- Chriſtians are allowed to judge in Matters of Re- 

igion. . 

zy, Private Perſons are only to judge for them- 
ſelves, and not to impoſe their Judgment upon others, 
as if they had any Authority over them. And this 
is reaſonable, becauſe if it were otherwiſe, a Man 


would deprive others of that Liberty which he aſ- 


ſumes 
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ſumes to himſelf, and which he can claim upon no SE RM. 
other account, but becauſe it belongs to others e- XXI. 
qually with himſelf, n 

Secondly, This liberty of judging is not fo to be 
underſtood as to take away the Neceſſity and Uſe 
of Guides and Teachers in Religion. Nor can this 
be denied to be a reafonable Limitation ; becauſe - 
the knowledge of revealed Religion is not a thing 
born with us, nor ordinarily ſupernaturally infuſed 
into Men ; but is to be learned as other things are, 

And if it be to be learned, there muſt be ſome to 

teach and inſtruct others: And they that will learn 

muſt be modeſt and humble ; and in thoſe things, 

of which they are no competent Judges, they mult 

give credit to their Teachers, and truſt their skill: 

For inſtance, every unlearned Man is to take it upon 
the credit of thoſe who are skilful, that the Scrip- li 
tures are truly and faithfully tranſlated ; and for 1 
the underſtanding of obſcure Texts of Scripture, ij 
and more difficult Points in Religion, he 1s to rely il 
upon thoſe whoſe proper Buſineſs and Employment | 
it is to apply themſelves to the underſtanding of theſe lf 4 
things. For in theſe Caſes every Man is not capable | 
of judging himſelf, and therefore he muſt neceſſa- 
rily truſt others: And in all other things he ought 
to be modeſt; and unleſs it be in plain Matters, 
which every Man can judge of, he ought rather to 
diſtruſt himſelf than his Teacher. 

And this reſpect may be given to a Teacher, with- 
out either ſuppoſing him to be infallible, or mak- 
ing an abſolute reſignation of my Judgment to him, 
A Man may be a very able Teacher (ſuppoſe of the 
Mathematicks) and fit to have the reſpect which is 
due to a Teacher, though he be not infallible in 
thoſe Sciences: And becauſe Infallibility is not 
neceſſary to ſuch a Teacher, it is neither neceſ- 
ſary nor convenient, that I ſhould abſolutely reſign 
up my Judgment to him. For though I have reaſon 
to credit him, within the Compaſs of his Art, in 
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SERM. things which I do not know, I am not therefore 
XXI. bound to believe him in things plainly contrary ta 
WYWV whatT and all Mankind do certainly know. For 
example, if upon pretence of his ſkill in Arithme- 

tick, which I am learning of him, he ſhould tell me, 

that twice two do not make four, but fue; though I 

believed him to be the beſt Mathematician in the. 

World, yet I cannot believe him in this thing: Nor 

is there reaſon I ſhould ; becauſe I did not come to 

learn this of him, but knew as much of that before 

as he or any Man elſe could tell me. The Caſe is the 

ſame in Matters of Religion; in which there are 

ſome things ſo plain, and lie fo level to all Capacities, 

that every Man is almoſt equally judge of them: 

As I ſhall have occafion farther to ſhew by and by. 

Thirdly, Neither does this liberty of judging ex- 

empt Men from a due ſubmiſſion and obedience to 

their Teachers and Governors. Every Man is bound 

to obey the lawful Commands of his Governors 

and what by publick Conſent and Authority is deter- 

mined and eſtabliſhed, ought not to be gainſaid by 

rivate Perſons, but upon very clear evidence of the 

falſhood or unlawfulneſs of it. And this is every 

Man's Duty, for the maintaining of Order, and out 

of regard to the Peace and Unity of the Church; 

which is not to be violated upon every ſcruple and 

| trivolous Pretence : and when Men are perverſe and 
diſobedient, Authority is Judge, and may reſtrain 

| and puniſh them. 

|  Fourthly, Nor do ] fo far extend this Liberty of 
| judging in Religion, as to think every Man fit to 
diſpute the Controverſies of Religion. A great part 
of People are ignorant, and of ſo mean Capacity 
as not to be able to judge of the force of a very good 
Argument, much leſs of the Iſſue of a long Dit- 
pute; and ſuch Perſons onght not to engage in Dil- 
putes of Religion; but to beg God's direction, and 
to rely upon their Teachers: and above all to live 
up to the plain dictates of natural Light, and Ts 
clear 
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clear Commands of God's Word, and this will be SERM. 
their beſt ſecurity. And if the Providence of God XXI. 
hath placed them under ſuch Guides as do ſeduce 
them into Error, their Ignorance is invincible, and 
God will not condemn them for it, ſo long as they 
ſincerely endeavour to do the Will of God fo far 
as they know it. And this being the Caſe of many, 
eſpecially in the Church of Rome, where Ignorance 
is ſo induſtriouſly cheriſhed, I have ſo much charity 
as to hope well concerning many of them : And | 
ſeeing that Church teaches and enjoyns the People to p 
worſhip Images, it is in ſome ſenſe charitably done | 
of them, not to let them know the ſecond Com- 
mandment, that they may not be guilty of ſinning 
againſt ſo plain a Law. 
Fe Having premiſed theſe Cautions, I proceed in 
e 
II. Place, to repreſent to you the Grounds of this 
Principle of our Religion, viz. That we allow pri- 
vate Perſons to judge for themſelves in matters of Re- 
ligion. 
| "Fir, Becauſe many things in Religion, eſpecial- 
ly thoſe which are moſt neceſſary to be believed and 
practiſed, are fo plain, that every Man of ordinary 
capacity, after competent inſtruction in matters of 
Religion (which is always to be ſuppoſed) can as well 
judge of them for himſelf, as any Man, or Compa- 
ny of Men in the World can judge for him ; be- 
cCauſe in theſe he hath a plain Rule to go by, natural 
Light and clear Revelation of Scripture. And this is 
no new Principle of the Proteſtants, but moſt ex- 
preſly owned by the ancient Fathers. Whatever things 
are neceſſary, are plain, ſaith St. Chryſoſtom. All 
things are plainly contained in Scripture which concern 
Faith and a good Life, ſaith St. Auſtin. And no- 
thing can be more reaſonable, than that thole things 
which are plain to every Man ſhould be lett to every 
Man's Judgment: For every Man canjudge of what 
is plain; of evident Truth and Faithood, Virtue 
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SERM. and Vice, of Doctrines and Laws plainly deliver'd 
XXI. in Scripture, if we believe any thing to be ſo, which 
WY VV is next to Madneſs to deny. I will refer it to no 


Man's Judgment upon Earth to determine for me, 
Whether there be a God or not? Whether Murder and 
Perjury be Sins ? Whether it be not plain in Scri 


P- 
ture, that F-/us Chriſt is the Son of God, that he be- 


came Man, and died for us, and roſe again? So that 
there is no need of a Judge in theſe Caſes. Nor 
can I poſſibly believe any Man to be ſo abſolutely 
infallible, as not to call his Infallibility into queſti- 
on, if he determines any thing contrary to what 
is plain and evident to all Mankind, For if he 
ſhould determine that there is no God, or that he is 
not to be worſhipped, or that he will not puniſh and 
reward Men, or, which 1s the Caſe that Bellarmine 

uts, that Virtue is Vice, and Vice Virtue , he would 
hereby take away the very Foundation of Religion 


and how can I look upon him any longer as a Judge | 


in Matters of Religion, when there can be no ſuch 


thing as Religion if he have judged and determined 
right. ZE 


Secondly, The Scripture plainly allows this liber- 


ty to particular and private Perſons to judge for 
themſelves. And for this I need go no farther than 
my Text, which bids Men try the Spirits whether they 
be of Ged. I do not think this is ſpoken only to the 
Pope or a general Council, but to Chriſtians in ge- 
neral: for to theſe the Apoſtle writes. Now if St. John 
had believed that God had conſtituted an infallible 
Judge in his Church, to whoſe Sentence and Determi- 
nation all Chriſtians are bound to ſubmit, he ought in 
all reaſon to have referred Chriſtians to him for the trial 
of Spirits, and not have left it to every Man's private 
Judgment to examine and to determine theſe things. 


But it ſeems St. Paul was likewiſe of the ſame mind; 


and though he was guided by an infallible Spirit, 
yet he did not expect that Men ſhould blindly ſub- 


mit 
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mit to his Doctrine: Nay, ſo far is he from that, SE Ru. 
that he commends the Bereans for that very thing XXI. 
for which I dare ſay the Church of Rome would have 
check*d them moſt ſeverely, namely, for ſearching 
the Scriptures to ſee whether thoſe things which the A- 
poſtles delivered were fo or not : This liberty St. Paul 
allowed; and though he was inſpired by God, yet 7 
he treated thoſe whom he taught like Men. And 
indeed, it were a hard Caſe that a neceſſity of be- 
lieving Divine Revelations, and rejecting Impo- 
ſtures, ſhould be impoſed upon Chriſtians ; and yet 
the liberty of judging, whether a Doctrine be from | 
God or not, ſhould be taken away from them. | 
Thirdly, Our Adverſaries themſelves are forced to 

grant that which in effect is as much as we contend 
for. For tho? they deny a liberty of judging in par- 
ticular points of Religion, yet they are forced ro grant 
Men a liberty of judging upon the whole, When 
they of the Church of Rome would perſuade a Few 
or a Heathen, to become a Chriſtian ;, or a Heretick 
(as they are pleaſed to call us) to come over to the 
Communion of their Church, and offer Arguments 
to induce them thereunto ; they do by this very 
thing, whether they will or no, make that Man 
judge which is the true Church, and the true Religion : 
Becauſe it would be ridiculous to perſuade a Man to 
turn to their Religion, and to urge him with Reaſons 
to do ſo, and yet to deny him the uſe of his own 
Judgment whether their Reaſons be ſufficient to 
move them to make ſuch a change. Now, as the 
Apoſtle reaſons in another Caſe, if Men be fit to judge 
for themſelves in ſo great and important a Matter as 
the choice of their Religion, why ſhould they be 
thought unworthy to judge in leſſer Malters? They 
tell us indeed that a Man may uſe his Judgment in 
the choice of his Religion; bur when he hath once 
choſen, he is then for ever to reſign up his Judg- 
ment to their Church: But what tolerable Reaſon can 


any 
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SzRM. any Man give, why a Man ſhould be fit to judge 
XXI. upon the whole, and yet unfit to judge upon particu- 
lar Points? eſpecially if it be conſidered, that no 
Man can make a diſcreet Judgment of any Religi- 
on, before he hath examined the particular Doctrines 
of it, and made a judgment concerning them. Is it 
credible, that God ſhould give a Man judgment in 
the moſt fundamental and important Matter of all, 
viz. To diſcern the true Religion, and the true Church, 
from the falſe for no other end, but to enable him to 
chooſe once for all to whom he thould reſign and en- 
ſlave his Judgment for ever? which is juſt as reaſon- 
able as if one ſhould fay, that God hath given a 
Man Eyes for no other end, but to look out once 
for all, and to pitch upon a diſcreet Perſon to lead 
him about blindfold all the days of his life. I come 
now to the 
ITI. Thing I propounded, which is, To anſwer the 
main Objection of our Adverſaries againſt this Principle; 
and likewiſe to ſhew that there is no ſuch Reaſon and 
Neceſſity for an univerſal infallible Judge as they 
pretend. Now their great Objection is this, if every 
Man may judge for himſelf, there will be nothing 
but confuſion in Religion, there will be no end of 
| Controverſies : ſo that an univerſal infallible Judge is 
| neceſſary, and without this God had not made ſuffi- 
| cient Proviſion for the aſſurance of Mens Faith, and 
for the Peace and Unity of his Church : Or, as it 
is expreſſed in the Canon Law, aliter Dominus non vi- 


deretur fuiſſe diſcretus; otherwiſe our Lord had not 
ſeem'd to be diſcreet. How plauſible ſoever this Ob- 
jection may appear, I do not deſpair, but if Men 
will lay aſide prejudice, and impartially conſider 
things, to make it abundantly evident, that this 
Ground is not ſufficient to found an infallible Judge 
upon. And therefore in anſwer to it, I deſire theſe 
tollowing Particulars may be conſidered. 


Hi 
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Firſt, That this which they ſay, rather proves SE RM. 
what God ſhould have done according to their fancy, XXI. 


than what he hath really and actually done. My 


Text expreſly bids Chriſtians to zry the Spirits, which 
to any Man's ſenſe does imply, that they may judge 
of theſe Matters : But the Church of Rome ſays they 
may not; becauſe if this liberty were permitted, 
God had not order*d things wiſely, and for the beſt, 
for the Peace and Unity of his Church. But, as 
the Apoſtle ſays in another Caſe, What art thou, O 
man, that objetteſt againſt God? 

Secondly, If this Reaſoning be good, we may as 
well conclude, that there is an univerſal infallible 
Judge ſet over the whole World in all zemporo! Mat- 
ters, to whoſe Authority all Mankind is bound to 
ſubmit. Becauſe this 1s as neceſſary to the Peace of 
the World, as the other is to the Peace of the 
Church. And Men ſurely are every whit as apt to 
be obſtinate and perverſe about matters of temporal 
Right, as about matters of Faith. But it is evident 
in Fact and Experience that there is no ſuch univer- 
ſal Judge appointed by God over the whole World, 


to decide all Caſes of temporal Right; and for want 


of him the World is fain to ſhift as well as it can. 
But now a very acute and ſcholaſtical Man, that 
would argue that God muſt needs have done what- 
ever he fancies convenient for the World ſhould be 
done, might by the very ſame way of Reaſoning 
conclude the neceſſity of an univerſal infallible Judge 
in civil Matters as well as in Matters of Religion : 
And their aliter Dominus non videretur fuiſſe diſcretus; 
otherwiſe God had not ſeem'd to be diſcreet, is every 
whit as cogent and as civil, in the one Caſe as the 
other. 

Thirdly, There is no need of ſuch a Judge, to aſ- 
ſure Men in Matters of Religion ; becauſe Men may 
be ſufficiently certain without him. I hope it may be 
certain and clear enough That there is à God; and 
that his Providence governs the World : and that there 
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SERM, 7s another Life after this, though neither Pope nor 
XXI. Council had ever declared any thing about theſe 
Matters. And for revealed Doctrines, we may be 


certain enough of all that is neceſſary, if it be true 
which the Fathers tell us, That all things neceſſary are 
plainly revealed in the holy Scriptures. 

Fourthly, An infallible Judge, if there were one, 
is no certain way to end Controverſies, and to pre- 
ſerve the unity of the Church; unleſs it were like- 
wiſe infallibly certain, That there is ſuch a Fudge, 
and who he is. For till Men were ſure of both theſe, 
there would ſtill be a Controverſy whether there be 
an infallible Judge, and who he is. And if it be 
true which they tell us, That without an infallible 
Fudge Controverſies cannot be ended, then a Contro- 
verſy concerning an infallible Judge can never be 
ended. And there are wo Controverſies actually on 
foot about an infallible Judge; one, Whether there 
be an infallible Fudge or not ? which is a Controverſy 
between Us and the Church of Rome : and the other, 
Who this infallible Fudge is? which is a Controverſy 
among themſelves, which could never yet be de- 
cided : And yet till it be decided, Infallibility, if 
they had it would be of no uſe to them for the end- 
ing of Controverſies. | 

Fifthly, There 1s no ſuch abſolute need as is pre- 
tended, of determining all Controverſies in Religi- 
on. If Men would diveſt themſelves of Prejudice 
and Intereſt, as they ought in Matters of Religion, 
the neceſſary things of Religion are plain enough, 
and Men would generally agree well enough about 
them: But if Men will ſuffer themſelves to be byaſ- 
ſed by theſe, they would not hearken to an infallible 
Judge, if there were one; or they would find out 
ſome way or other to call his Infallibility into queſ- 
tion. And as for doubtful and leſſer Matters in Re- 
ligion, Charity and mutual Forbearance _ 
Chriſtians would make the Church as peaceable an 


happy 
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| happy as perhaps it was ever deſign'd to be in this SE RM. 


World, without abſolute Unity in Opinion. 


Sixthly and laſtly, Whatever may be the Inconve- WW 


niences of Men's judging for themſelves in Religi- 
on, yet taking this Principle with the Cautions I 
have given, I doubt not to make it appear, that the 
Inconveniences are far the leaſt on that fide. The 
preſent Condition of human Nature doth not admit 
of any Conſtitution of things, whether in Religion 
or civil Matters, which 1s free from all kind of Ex- 
ception and Inconvenience : That is the beſt ſtate of 
things which 1s liable to the leaſt and feweſt, If 
Men be modeſt, humble, and willing to learn, God 
has done that which 1s ſufficient for the Aſſurance of 
our Faith, and for the Peace of his Church, with- 
out an infallible Judge: and if Men will not be fo, 
I cannot tell what would be ſufficient. I am ſure 
there were Hereſies and Schiſms in the Apoſtles 
Times, when thoſe who govern*d the Church were 
certainly guided by an infallible Spirit. God hath 
appointed Guides and Teachers for us in Matters of 


Religion, and if we will be contented to be inſtrufted 


by them in thoſe neceſſary Articles and Duties of Re- 
ligion, which are plainly contained in Scripture ; and 
to be counſelled and directed by them in things that 
are more doubtful and difficult, I do not ſee why we 


might not do well enough without any infallible 
Judge or Guide. TD 

But till it will be faid, Who ſhall judge what 
things are plain and what doubtful ? The anſwer to 
this, in my Opinion, is not difficult. For if there 
be any thing plain in Religion, every Man that hath 
been duly inſtructed in the principles of Religion 
can judge of it, or elſe it is not plain. But there are 
ſome things in Religion ſo very plain, that no Guide 
or Judge can in reaſon claim that Authority over 


Men, as to oblige them to believe or do the contra- 


ry; no, tho? he pretend to Jnfallibility ; no, tho? 


he were an Apoſtle, tho' he were an Angel from Hea- 
| ven. 
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ven. St. Paul puts the Caſe fo high, Gal. 1. 8. 
Though we, or an Angel from h:aven, preach any other 
Goſpel unto you, than what you have received let him be 
accurſed : Which plainly ſuppoſeth that Chriſtians 
may and can judge when Doctrines are contrary to 
the Goſpel, What? Not believe an Apoftle, nor 


an Angel from heaven, if he ſhould teach any thing 


evidently contrary to the plain Doctrine of the Goſ- 
pel ? If he ſhould determine Virtue to be Vice, and 


Vice to be Virtue? No; not an Apoſtle, nor an 


Angel; becauſe ſuch a Doctrine as this would con- 
found and overturn all things in Religion. And 
yet Bellarmin puts this very Caſe, and ſays, if the 
Pope ſhould ſo determine, we were bound to believe 
him, unleſs we wor?d fin againſt Conſcience, 

I will conclude this Diſcourſe by putting a very 
plain and familiar Caſe; by which it will appear 
what Credit and Authority is fit to be given to a 
Guide, and what not. Suppoſe I came a Stranger 
into England, and landing at Dover took a Guide 
there to conduct me in my way to York, which I 


knew before by the Map to lie North of Dover: Ha- 


ving committed myſelf to him, if he lead me for 
two or three days together out of any plain Road, 
and many times over Hedge and Ditch, I cannot 
but think it ſtrange, that in a civil and well-inha- 
bited Country there ſhould be no Highways from 
one part of 1t to another : Yet thus far I ſubmit to 
him, tho* not without ſome regret and impatience. 
But then if after this, for two or three days more he 
leads me directly South, and with my face full upon 
the Sun at noon- day, and at laſt bring me back again 
to Dover Pere; and ſtill bids me follow him: Then 
certainly no Modeſty does oblige a Man not to diſ- 
pute with his Guide, and to tell him ſurely that can 
be no way, becauſe it is Sea. Now tho? he ſet never 
ſo bold a Face upon the matter, and tell me with all 
gravity and authority in the World, That it is not 
the Sea but dry Land under the ſpecies and mr 
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of Water; and that whatever my Eyes tell me, SRE RM. 
having once committed myſelf ro his guidance, I XXI.. 
muſt not truſt my own Senſes in the caſe; it being WWW 
one of the moſt dangerous ſorts of Infidelity for a 

Man to believe his own Eyes rather than his faithful 

and infallible Guide: All this moves me not; But I 

begin to expoſtulate roundly with him, and to let 

him underſtand that if I muſt not believe what I 

ſee, he is like to be of no farther uſe to me: becauſe | 
I ſhall not be able, at this rate, to know whether I 
have a Guide, and whether I follow him or not. In 
ſhort, I tell him plainly, that when I took him for 
my Guide, I did not take him to tell me the diffe- 
rence between North and South, between a Hedge and 
a Highway, between Sea and dry Land; all this I 
knew before, as well as he or any Man elſe could tell 
me; but I took him to conduct and direct me the 
neareſt way to York, And therefore after all his im- 
pertinent Talk, after all his Motives of Credibility 
to perſuade me to believe him, and all his confident 
Sayings, which he gravely calls Demonſtrations, I 
ſtand ſtifly upon the ſhore, and leave my learned and 
reverend Guide to take his own courſe, and to diſ- 
poſe of himſelf as he pleaſeth; but firmly reſolved 
not to follow him. And is any Man to be blamed 
that breaks with his Guide upon theſe Terms? 

And this is truly the Caſe, when a Man commits 
himſelf to the Guidance of any Perſon or Church : 
If by vertue of this Authority they will needs per- 
ſuade me out of my ſenſes, and not to believe what 
T ſee, but what they ſay; that Virtue is Vice, and 
Vice Virtue, if they declare them to be fo: And 
that becauſe they ſay they are infallible, I am to 
receive all their Dictates for Oracles, tho? never ſo 
evidently falſe and abſurd in the Judgment of all 
Mankind: In this cafe there is no way to be rid of 
theſe unreaſonable: People, but to deſire of them, 
ſince one kindneſs deſerves another, and all contra- 
Uictions are alike eaſy to be believ'd, that they _— 

dſo 
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SERrM, be pleaſed to believe that Infidelity is Faith, and 
XXI. that when I abſolutely renounce their Authority, 1 
do yield a moſt perfect ſubmiſſion and obedience to 


it. 
Upon the whole matter, all the Revelations of 
God, as well as the Laws of Men, go upon this 
preſumption, that Men are not ſtark Fools; but that 
they will conſider their Intereſt and have ſome re- 
gard to the great concernment of their eternal Sal- 
vation. And this is as much to ſecure Men from 
miſtake in matters of Belief, as God hath afforded 
to keep Men from Sin in matters of Practice. He 
hath made no effectual and infallible proviſion that 
Men ſhall not fin, and yet it would puzzle any Man 
to give a good Reaſon, why God ſhould take 
more care to ſecure Men againſt Errors in Belief, 
than againſt Sin and Wickedneſs in their Lives. 

I ſhall now only draw three or four Inferences 
from this Diſcourſe which I have made, and ſo con- 
clude. 

1. That it is every Man's Duty, who hath ability and 
capacity for it, to endeavour to underſtand the Grounds 
of his Religion. For to try Doctrines, is to enquire 
into the Grounds and Reaſons of them; which the 
better any Man underſtands, the more firmly he 
will be eſtabliſhed in the Truth, and be the more 
reſolute in the Day of Trial, and the better able to 
withſtand the Arts and Aſſaults of cunning Adverſa- 
ries, and the fierce ſtorms of Perſecution, And on 
the contrary, that Man will ſoon be moved from his 
ſtedfaſtneſs, who never examined the Grounds and 
Reaſons of his Belief, When it comes to the Trial, 
he that hath but little to ſay for his Religion will pro- 


bably neither do nor ſuffer much for it. 


2. That all Doctrines are vebemenily to be ſuſpected 
which decline Trial, and are ſo loth to be brought 
into the Light; which will not endure a fair Exa- 
mination, but magiſterially require an implicit 
Faith : Whereas Truth is bold and full of cons 

an 
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and loves to appear openly ; and is fo ſecure and 8x RM. 
confident of her own ſtrength as to offer herſelf to X 


the ſevereſt Trial and Examination. But to deny 
all liberty of Enquiry and Judgment in matters of 
Religion, is the greateſt injury and diſparagement to 
Truth that can be, and a tacit acknowledgment 
that ſhe lies under ſome diſadvantage, and that 
there is leſs to be ſaid for her than for Error. 

I have often wonder*d why the People in the 
Church of Rome do not ſuſpect their Teachers and 
Guides to have ſome ill deſign upon them, when 
they do ſo induſtriouſly debar them of the means 
of Knowledge, and are fo very loth to let them un- 
derſtand what it is that we have to ſay againſt their 
Religion. For can any thing in the World be more 
ſuſpicious, than to perſuade men to put out their eyes 
upon promiſe that they will help them to a much 
better and more faithful Guide? If any Church, 
any profeſſion of Men, be unwilling their Doctrines 
ſhould be expoſed to Trial, it is a certain ſign they 
know ſomething by them that is faulty, and which 
will not endure the Light. This is the Account 
which our Saviour gives us in a like Caſe ; It was 
becauſe mens deeds were evil that they loved darkneſs ra- 
ther than light. For every one that doth evil hateth 
the light ; neither cometh he to the light, leſt his deeds 

be reproved : But he that doth the truth cometh to 
the light, that his deeds may be made manifeſt that they 
are wrought in God. | 

3. Since Reaſon and Chriſtianity allow this Liber- 
ty to private perſons to judge for themſelves in mat- 


ters of Religion, we ſhould uſe this Privilege with 


much Modeſty and Humility, with great ſubmiſſion 
and deference to our Spiritual Rulers and Guides, 


whom God hath appointed in his Church. And 


there is very great need of this Caution, ſince by ex- 
perience we find this Liberty ſo much abuſed by ma- 
ny to the nouriſhing of Pride and Self-conceit, of 
Diviſion and Faction; and thoſe who are leaſt able 
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StRm. to judge, to be frequently the moſt forward and con- 
XXI. fident, the moſt peremptory and perverſe : and in- 
WY ſtead of demeaning themſelves with the ſubmiſſion 


of Learners, to aſſume to themſelves the Authori 
of Judges, even in the moſt doubtful and diſputable 
Matters. | by my 5 
The Tyranny of the Roman Church' over the 
Minds and Conſciences of Men, is not to be juſtified 
upon any account; but nothing puts ſo plauſible a 
Colour upon it, as the ill uſe that is too frequently 
made of this natural Privilege of mens judging for 
themſelves in a Matter of ſo infinite concernment, 
as that of their eternal Happineſs. But then it is to 
be conſidered, that the proper Remedy in this Caſe, 
1s not to deprive Men of this Privilege, but to uſe 
the beſt Means to prevent the Abuſe of it. For 
though the Inconveniences ariſing from the ill uſe of 
it may be very great, yet the Miſchief on the other 
hand is intolerable. Religion itſelf is liable to be 
abuſed to very bad purpoſes, and frequently is fo ; 
bur it is not therefore beſt that there ſhould: be no 
Religion: And yet this Objection, if it be of any 

force, and purſued home, 1s every whit as ſtron 
againſt Religion itſelf, as againſt Mens liberty of 
Judging in Matters of Religion. Nay I add far- 
ther, that no Man can judiciouſly embrace the true 
Religion, unleſs he be permitted to judge whether 
that which he embraces be the true Religion or not. 
4. When upon due Trial and Examination we 
are well ſettled and eſtabliſh*d in our Religion, Jet 
us Hold faſt the profeſſion of our Faith without waver- 
ing; and not be /ike Children, toſſed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of Dottrine, through the 
flight of men, and the cunning craftineſs of thoſe who 
lie in wait to deceive. And above all, let us reſolve 
to live according to the excellent Rules and Precepts 
of our holy Religion ; let us heartily obey that Doc- 
trine which we profeſs to believe. We, who enjoy 
the Proteſtant Religion, have all the Means and Ad- 
4 vaptages 
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vantages of underſtanding the will of God, free li- SERM. 
berty and full ſcope of enquiring into it; and in- XXI. 
forming ourſelves concerning it: We have all the WWNg 
Opportunities we can wiſh of coming to the Know- 
ledge of our Duty : The Oracles of God lie open to 
us, and his Law is continually before our Eyes; his 
Word is nigh unto us, in our mouths, and in our hearts; 
(that is, we may read it and meditate upon it) that 
we may do it : The Key of Knowledge 1s put into our 
hands, ſo that if we do not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, it is we ourſelves that ſhut ourſelves out. 
And where there is nothing to hinder us from the 
Knowledge of our Duty, there certainly nothin 
can excuſe us from the Practice of it. For the End 
of all Knowledge is to direct Men in their Duty, 
and effectually to engage them to the Performance of 
it: The great Buſineſs of Religion is, /o make Men 
truly good, and to teach them to live well, And, if 
Religion have not this effect, it matters not of what 
Church any Man liſt and enters himſelf; for moſt 
certainly, A bad Man can be ſaved in none. Tho” a 
Man know the right way to Heaven never ſo well, 
and be entred into it, yet if he will not walk there- 
in, he ſhall never come thither : Nay, it will be an 
aggravation of this Man's Unhappineſs, that he was 
loſt in the way to Heaven, and periſh'd in the very 
Road to Salvation. But if we will in good earneſt 
apply ourſelves to the Practice of Religion, and, the 
Obedience of God's holy Laws, his Grace will ne- 
ver be wanting to us to ſo good a Purpoſe, 

I have not time to recommend Religion to you at 
large, with all it's Advantages. I will compriſe 
what I have to ſay in a few Words, and mind them 
at your Peril. Let that which is our great concern- 
ment be our great care, To know the truth and to do 
it, To fear God and keep his Commandments, Conſi- 
dering the Reaſonableneſs and the Reward of Piety 
and Virtue, nothing can be wiſer ; conſidering the 
mighty Aſliſtance of God's Grace, which he is ready 

to 
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nothing can be eaſier: Nothing will give us that 
Pleaſure, while we live; nothing can miniſter that 
true and ſolid Comfort to us, when we come to die: 
There is probably no ſuch way for a Man to be 
happy in this World; to be ſure, there is no way 
but this to eſcape the intolerable and endleſs Miſeries 
of another World. 


Now God grant that we may all know and do, in 
this our day, the things that belong to our Peace, 
for his Mercies ſake in Feſus Chriſt : To whom, 
with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, be all Honour 
and Glory now and for ever. Amen. 
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